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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1959 


FEBRUARY 18, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Purtic HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
WELFARE, AND SAFETY, OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE District or CoLumRia, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a.m. in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senators Morse and Prouty. 

Also present: Chester H. Smith, chief clerk; Martin A. Ferris, assist- 
ant counsel, and Charles Lee, professional staff member. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

We meet this morning to start hearings on S. 2363, a bill to provide 
more effective administration of public assistance in the District of 
Columbia, to make certain relatives responsible for support of needy 
persons, and for other purposes. 

A copy of the bill without objection will be printed in the hearing 
record at this point. 

(The bill, S. 2363, follows:) 


([S. 2363, 86th Cong. Ist Sess.] 


A BILL To provide for more effective administration of public assistance in the District of Columbia; to 
make certain relatives responsible for support of needy persons, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America on Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘District of 
Columbia Public Assistance Act of 1959.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the word ‘District’? means the District of Columbia; 
the word ‘‘Commissioners’’ means the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or the agents, agencies, officers, and employees designated by them to perform 
any function vested in them by this Act; the term ‘“‘public assistance’? means 
payment in or by money, medical care, remedial care, goods or services to, or for 
the benefit of, needy persons; the word ‘‘recipient’’ means a person to whom or 
on whose behalf public assistance is granted and the word ‘‘State’”’ includes Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 3. This Act shall be administered by the Commissioners, who shall- 

(a) establish such categories of public assistance as they deem appropriate; 

(b) (1) provide for maximum cooperation with other agencies rendering 
services to maintain and strengthen family life and to help applicants for 
publie assistanee and recipients to attain self-support or self-care, and (2) 
provide such services directly under this Act to the extent that they are not 
available from other agencies: Provided, That as used in this paragraph the 
term ‘‘other agencies’ shall include programs administered by or under the 
Commissioner under the authority of any law other than this Act; 

(c) establish and enforce such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
or desirable to carry out the provisions of this Act; 
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(d) cooperate in all necessary respects with agencies of the United States 
Government in the administration of this Act, and accept any funds, goods, 
or services payable to the District for public assistance and for administering 
public assistance; 

(e) enter into reciprocal agreements with any State relative to the provision 
of public assistance to residents and nonresidents. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 4. Public assistance shall be awarded to or on behalf of any needy individ- 
ual who either (a) has resided in the District for one year immediately preceding 
the date of filing his application for such assistance; or (b) who was born within 
one year immediately preceding the application for such aid, if the parent or other 
relative with whom the child is living has resided in the District for one year 
immediately preceding the birth; or (c) is otherwise within one of the categories 
of public assistance established by the Commissioners pursuant to this Act. 


AMOUNT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 5. (a) The amount of public assistance which any person shall receive shall 
be determined in accordance with regulations approved by the Commissioners. 

(b) Such amount as referred to in subsection (a) ot this section shall not be less 
than the full amount determined as necessary on the basis of the minimum needs 
of such person as established in accordance with such regulations. No ceiling 
shall be administratively imposed with respect to the amount of public assistance 
which any person, or class of persons, may receive. 

(ce) The provisions of subsection (b) of this section shall become effective on 
July 1, 1959. 

APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 6. Application for public assistance shall be accepted from, or on behalf of, 
any person who believes himself eligible for public assistance. Such application 
shall be made in the manner and form prescribed by the Commissioners, and shall 
contain such information as the Commissioners shall require. 


INVESTIGATION OF APPLICANT 


Sec. 7. Whenever the Commissioners shall receive an application for public 
assistance, they shall promptly make an investigation and record of the circum- 
stances of the applicant in order to ascertain the facts supporting the application 
and to obtain such other information as they may require. 


AWARD AND PAYMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 8. (a) Upon completion of the investigation, the Commissioners shall de- 
termine whether the applicant is eligible for public assistance, the type and amount 
of public assistance for which he is eligible, and the date from which such public 
assistance shall begin, and shall furnish public assistance with reasonable prompt- 
ness to all eligible persons: Provided, That such date shall not be prior to the first 
day of the calendar month in which such determination is made. 

(b) Money payments of public assistance shall be made by check, in emergency 
cases under section 10 of this Act, money payments of public assistance may be 
made in cash, and to accomplish such purpose the Commissioners are authorized 
to make necessary provisions for advancing from time to time to one or more 
officers or employees of the District such sum or sums as the Commissioners may 
determine: Provided, That no such advance shall be made to any such officer or 
employee who has not been previously bonded in such amount and form as the 
Commissioners shall determine. 


RECIPIENT INCAPACITATED 


Sec. 9. Whenever a recipient has been found by the Commissioners to be 
incapable of taking care of himself, his property, or his money, and a person has 
been judicially appointed as legal representative, or a responsible person has 
been appointed by the Commissioners on behalf of such incapacitated individual 
for the purpose of receiving and managing such individual’s public assistance 
payments (whether or not he is such individual’s legal representative for other 
purposes), public assistance payments may be made on behalf of such individual 
to such judicially appointed legal representative, or to such responsible person 
appointed by the Commissioners. 
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EMERGENCY PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 10. The Commissioners may grant emergency public assistance pending 
completion of investigation when eligibility has been established pursuant to 
section 4 of this Act: Provided, That such emergency assistance shall not be 
granted in any case for a period exceeding sixty days. 


REDETERMINATION OF GRANTS 


Sec. 11. All public assistance grants made under this Act shall be reconsidered 
by the Commissioners as frequently as they may deem necessary. After such 
further investigations as the Commissioners may deem necessary, the amount 
of public assistance may be changed, or may be entirely withdrawn, if the Com- 
missioners find that any such grant has been made erroneously, or if they find that 
the recipient’s circumstances have altered suficiently to warrant such action. 
If at any time during the continuance of public assistance the recipient thereof 
becomes possessed of income or resources in excess of the amount previously 
reported by him, or if other changes should occur in the circumstances previously 
reported by him which would alter either his need or his eligibility, it shall be his 
duty to notify the Commissioners of such fact immediately on the receipt or 
possession of such additional income or resources, or on the change of 
circumstances. 

RECORDS 


Sec. 12. (a) The Commissioners are directed to prescribe regulations govern- 
ing the custody, use, and preservation of the records, papers, files, and communi- 
cations of the Commissioners relating to public assistance. Except as herein 
otherwise provided, such regulations shall provide safeguards restricting the use 
or disclosure of information concerning applicants for, or recipients of, public 
assistance to purposes directly connected with the administration of public 
assistance. The Commissioners are authorized, in their discretion, to include in 
such regulations provisions for the public to have access to the records of disburse- 
ment or payment of public assistance made after the effective date of this Act. 

(b) No person who obtains information by virtue of any regulation made pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section shall use such information for commercial 
or political purposes. 

(c) This section and section 13 of this Act shall be construed as State legislation 
conforming to the requirements of section 618 of the Revenue Act of 1951 (Public 
Law 183, Eighty-second Congress). 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 13. Any person violating subsection (b) of section 12 of this Act shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $500, or by imprisonment of not more than 
ninety days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Prosecutions for such viola- 
tions and for violations of section 17(a) of this Act shall be brought to the munici- 
pal court for the District of Columbia by the Corporation Counsel or any of his 
assistants. 

FUNERAL EXPENSES 


Src. 14. On the death of a recipient, reasonable funeral expenses may be paid, 
subject to rules and regulations approved by the Commissioners. 


HEARINGS 


Sec. 15. An applicant for, or recipient of, public assistance aggrieved by the 
action or inaction of the Commissioners shall be entitled to a hearing. Each 
applicant or recipient shall be notified of his rights to a hearing. Upon request 
for such hearing, reasonable notice of the time and place thereof shall be given to 
such applicant or recipient. Such hearing shall be conducted in accordance with 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Commissioners. The findings of the Com- 
missioners On any appeal shall be final. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE NOT ASSIGNABLE 


Sec. 16. Public assistance awarded under this Act shall not be transferable 
or assignable at law or in equity, and none of the money paid or payable to any 
recipient under this Act shall be subject to execution, levy, attachment, garnish- 
ment, or other legal process, or to be the operation of any bankruptcy or in- 
solvency law. 
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FRAUD IN OBTAINING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE REPAYMENT 


Sec. 17. (a) Any person who by means of false statement, failure to disclose 
information, or impersonation, or by other fraudulent device obtains or attempts 
to obtain or any person who knowingly aids or abets such person in the obtaining 
or attempting to obtain, (1) any grant or payment of public assistance to which 
he is not entitled; (2) a larger amount of public assistance than that to which he 
is entitled; or (3) payment of any forfeited grant of public assistance; or any 
person who with intent to defraud the District aids or abets in the buying or in 
any way disposing of the real property of a recipient of pub.ic assistance, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not more than 
$500, or imprisoned not to exceed one year, or both. 

(b) Any person who obtains any payment of public assistance to which he is 
not entitled shall be liable to repay such sum. In any case in which, under this 
section, a person is liable to repay any sum, such sum may be collected without 
interest by civil action brought in the name of the District. Any repayment 
required by this subsection may, in the discretion of the Commissioners, be 
waived in whole or in part, upon a finding by the Commissioners that such re- 
payment would deprive such person, his spouse, parent, or child of shelter or 
subsistence needed to enable such person, spouse, parent, or child to maintain a 
minimum standard of health and well-be‘ng. 


PROPERTY 


Sec. 18. (a) At the death of any person who has received public assistance 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act, or of any Act repealed by this Act, the 
District shall have a preferred claim for the amount of any such public assist- 
ance against the estate of the deceased recipient. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, no statute of limitations shall be deemed applicable as a 
defense to any claim of the District made pursuant to this section. The Com- 
missioners are authorized to waive any such claim when in their judgment they 
deem it appropriate to do so. 

(b) In addition to the remedy provided bv subsection (a) of this section, or by 
any other provision of law, the Commissioners may file a notice in the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds in any case where public assistance is granted to any person 
under this Act, and such notice shall constitute and have the effect of a lien in 
favor of the District against the real property of such person for the amount of 
the public assistance which theretofore has been granted or which may thereafter 
be granted to, or on behalf of, such persons. Any such lien may be enforced by a 
proceeding filed in the United States Distruct Court for the District of Columbia. 
The Commissioners shall file in the office of the Recorder of Deeds a release of 
any such real property from the effect of such lien whenever there has been repaid 
to the District the amount of the public assistance theretofore granted to, or on 
behalf of, such person. The Commissioners are also authorized to release any 
such lien when in their judgment they deem it appropriate to do so. Such 
notices and releases may be filed without payment of fees. 

(ce) If the District collects from any recipient of public assistance or from his 
estate, or otherwise, any amount with respect to public assistance furnished him 
under this Act, or under any Act repealed by this Act, the pro rata share to which 
the United States is equitably entitled shall be paid to the United States in ae- 
cordance with the provisions of the Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
303, 603, 1203, 1353). The pro rata share due the District shall be deposited as 
miscellaneous receipts to the credit of the District. 


RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 


Sec. 19. (a) The husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child of a recipient 
ef public assistance, or of a person in need thereof, shall, according to his ability 
to pay, be responsible for the support of such person. Any such recipient of 
public assistance or person in need thereof or the Commissioners may bring an 
action to require such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child to provide 
such support and the court shall have the power to make orders requiring such 
husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child to pay to such recipient of public 
assistance or to such person in need thereof such sum or sums of money in such 
installments as the court in its discretion may direct and such orders may be 
entorced in the same manner as orders for alimony. 

(b) The Commissioners shall be empowered on behalf of the District to sue 
such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child for the amount of public 
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assistance granted under this Act or under any Act repealed by this Act to such 
recipient or for so much thereof as such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult 
child is reasonably able to pay. 

(c) All suits, actions, and court proceedings under this section shall be brought 
in the domestic relations branch of the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia. To the extent applicable, the provisions of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to establish a domestic relations branch in the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes’’, approved April 11, 1956, shall be followed 
in suits, actions, and proceedings brought pursuant to this section. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


Sec. 20. All necessary expenses incurred by the District in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act shall be disbursed in the same manner as other expenses 
of the District are disbursed. 


RELIEF FROM LIABILITY 


Sec. 21. The Comptroller General may, in his discretion, relieve any dis- 
bursing, certifying, or approving officer of liability on account of any otherwise 
proper payment for public assistance made by the District prior to the effective 
date of Public Law 84, Eighty-second Congress (65 Stat. 124), whenever he 
finds (1) that the disbursement, certification, or approval was based on official 
records and the responsible officer did not know, and by reasonable diligence 
and inquiry could not have ascertained, the actual facts, or (2) that the payment, 
certification, or approval was made in good faith and that the payment was 
not contrary to any statutory provision specifically prohibiting payments of 
the character involved. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 22. The Commissioners are authorized to make provisions for delegation 
and subdelegation of any function vested in them by this Act to any agency, 
officer, or employee of the District. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


Sec. 23. The Commissioners are authorized to accept voluntary services in 
administering the provisions of this Act. Such voluntary services shall not 
create any obligation against the District. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 24. (a) The Commissioners shall include in their annual estimates of 
appropriations such sums as may be needed to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) Unobligated balances of appropriations for the Department of Public 
Welfare are hereby made available for the purposes of this Act. 


REPEALS 


Sec. 25. The following Acts are hereby repealed: The Act entitled ‘An 
Act to provide aid to dependent children in the District of Columbia’’, approved 
June 14, 1944 (58 Stat. 277); the Act entitled ‘“An Act to amend the code of 
laws for the District of Columbia in relation to providing assistance against 
old-age want”, approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 747); and the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide aid for needy blind persons of the District of Columbia and 
authorizing appropriations therefor’, approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 744), 
as amended. Notwithstanding such repeal, all claims of the District of Columbia 
for recovery of amounts expended for aid or assistance granted under such 
repealed Acts which it now has, or which would have accrued had such Acts 
not been repealed, shall be recoverable in the same manner and to the same 
extent as such amounts would be recoverable had such aid or assistance been 
granted under the provisions of this Act. 


REORGANIZATION 


Sec. 26. This Act shall not be considered as affecting the authority vested 
in the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia by Reorganization 
Plan numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824), and the performance of any function 
vested by said plan in the Board of Commissioners or in any office or agency under 
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the jurisdiction and control of said Board of Commissioners shall continue to 
be subject to delegation by said Board of Commissioners in accordance with 
section 3 of such plan. Any function vested by this Act in any agency established 
pursuant to such plan shall be deemed to be vested in said Board of Commis- 
sioners and shall be subject to delegation in accordance with said plan. 


VALIDITY 


Sec. 27. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 28. Except as otherwise provided in this Act, the provisions of this 
Act shall take effect on the first day of the second month following the date 
of enactment. 

Senator Morsr. The nee is pleased to welcome this 
morning those wishing to testify upon 8S. 2363, a bill introduced by 
the chairman of the Senate District Committee at the 1 request of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

The purpose of the bill, the chairman is informed, is to consolidate 
in one statute the various existing laws relating to public assistance 
in the District; to enable public assistance to be apportioned on a more 
equitable basis and to the greatest number of those in need; and, to 
shorten materially the time elapsing between the application for 
assistance and a determination by the Department of Public Welfare 
upon that application. 

Legislation basically similar to the pending bill was passed by the 
Senate in the 85th Congress when approval was given to S. 1849. 

This bill therefore is no stranger to the subcommittee. It is, 
however, I am informed, a bill which has undergone much study and 
analysis since it last came before us and perfecting changes have been 
incorporated in it. 

As an aid to the subcommittee in the consideration of the measure 
the Chair has sought the assistance of the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress and has asked the Service to provide the 
subcommittee with an analysis of the measure which sets forth the 
degree to which the proposal is in accordance with policies and princi- 
ples advocated by scholars and professional associations in the field of 
social welfare. 

The memorandum containing this analysis, dated February 12, 1960, 
addressed to the chairman, is without objection made a part of the 
record of this hearing. It is my understanding that a copy of the 
memorandum was made available to the District authorities a few 
days ago, for their review. 

In view of the detailed comment that it contains, however, the 
Chair wishes to notify the witnesses that the record of these hearings 
will remain open until 5 p.m. Friday, February 26, 1960, for such addi- 
tional written statements as witnesses may wish to submit upon either 
it or testimony to be offered this morning. 

At this point in the hearing record, without objection, there will be 
a ed the following letters and documents: 

A letter dated July 7, 1960, signed by the President of the Board 
of eee Closed to the President of the Senate, which 
accompanied the draft bill when it was submitted for introduction; 
this letter contains a discussion of the provisions of the draft legis- 
lation. 
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A memorandum dated February 15, 1960, from Mr, I. M. Labo- 
vitz, Senior Specialist in Social Welfare of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress containing five typographical 
anges | in the bill as printed. 

A letter dated August 12, 1959, addressed to the chairman of the 
Disirict Committee and signed by the Comptroller General relating 
to section 21 of the bill as printed, recommending deletion of the sec- 
oa upon the grounds that the matter is covered by existing law. 

A letter dated December 3, 1959, addressed to the committee 
a pps by the President of the Board of Commissioners expressing 
the concurrence of the Commissioners in the deletion of section 21. 

A letter dated October 5, 1959, signed by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, addressed to Mr. Shea, Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, raising questions concerning (1) the residency re- 
quirement contained in the bill, (2) the relationship between OAST 
payments and old-age-assistance payments in the computation of 
relief budgets, and (3) the budget standards used in the determina- 
tion of grants. 

A similar letter dated October 7, 1959, addressed to Mr. Shea 
relating to the processing of applications for assistance asking for a 
breakdown of the elapsed time between an application and the deter- 
mination of the Department upon that application. 

A letter dated October 5, 1959, addressed to the Librarian of 
Congress, signed by the chairman of the subcommittee requesting 
that the services of a senior specialist in social welfare could be assigned 
to the analysis of the bill, indicating that the subcommittee would 
welcome suggestions as to the strengthening of the bill and asking for 
a memorandum setting forth the degree to which the bill in in accord- 
ance with policies and principles being advocated by scholars and 
professional associations in the welfare field: the memorandum 
referred to has been received and will be incorporated in the record. 

8. A letter dated December 14, 1959, addressed to the chairman 
of the subcommittee and signed by Mr. Shea, together with appen- 
dixes A through M, inclusive, attached thereto, containing replies 
to er inquiries of October 5 and 7 7, 1959. 

A report entitled: ‘What Price De »pendency?”’ issued by the 
Panise Village Committee, D.C. Health and Welfare Council, under 
a grant given by the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation; will 
be made an appendix to the record because of the wealth of material 
it contains of relevance to this bill, but it will not be printed in the 
record because of the cost of printing. In this connection I note 
that beginning on page 28 of the report there is a section dealing 
specific ally with the operation of the Department of Public Welfare 
containing some 24 recommendations for change and improvement. 
It is my hope that the Department will review these recommendations 
numbered 34 through 59, inclusive, and provide the subcommittee 
with its comments upon them. This portion of the report will be 
printed in the hearing record. 

In passing, I should like to pay a tribute to the great community 
service that has been given by Mrs. Meyer over the years I have 
known of her fine work. 

The grant made by the Meyer Foundation for this Junior Village 
study is but one of many civic projects which have engaged her 
outstanding talents and high ability. 
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Returning to the study itself, I note further on pages 58 and 59 
the statement: 


Tue Jos AHEAD 


There are two truisms, however hackneyed, about which the Committee would 
remind the Washington community: 

You get what you pay for. F 

You pay for what you want most. 

Washington is now getting what it is paying for—the perpetuation of depend- 
ency. It is up to the residents of this city to decide whether they “want most?’ 
to do something to reverse the present trend. 

Doing something about alleviating the problem will cost a great deal of money 
but the Committee questions whether not doing something about the problem 
will not, in the long run, cost much more in actual dollar terms, in real estate 
values, in a healthy Washington economy. 

_It adds these considerations to its primary consideration—the welfare of indi- 
vidual human beings—in urging that the Washington community consider the 
establishment of priorities which can set in motion the multiple kinds of action 
needed to dispel the dependency shadow which now hangs so heavy over the city. 


THE PRIORITIES 


Its first priority—in the light of its initial assignment—must be to do something 
about the deplorable situation at Junior Village. 

The Committee calls upon the Washington community to support in every 
possible way the building program at Junior Village. 

Its second priority, closely allied, is getting children out of Junior Village and 
tito foster homes; especially babies, and teenagers. 

The Committee not only supports present Department of Publie Welfare 
efforts to accomplish this goal, but urges greater effort, and intensive cooperation 
by voluntary agencies and informed citizens. 

Its third priority is to launch a citywide attack on dependency. 

This is the heart of the matter. 

If the Washington community supports the first two priorities which this report 
suggests, action can be forthcoming quickly. 

The third priority requires action on a short-term basis, but action which can 
lead to the realization of long-term goals as well, many of them embodied in the 
recommendations contained in this report. 

Obviously, recommendations that require congressional legislation to put into 
effect cannot be accomplished overnight. _ 

But if the long-range goals are kept in view as the short-term goals are accom- 
plished, this city will be moving forward in an orderly way to solve its dependency 
problem. 

I simply want to commend the committee for this very provocative 
and in my judgment helpful and in the main very sound report. 

Speaking as one member of the subcommittee, I feel that the state- 
ment I have just read sets before us in plain terms a job that needs to 
be done. 

As I hear the testimony that is given today, I shall seek to relate it 
to this point. The cost of paring dependency down in the District to 
an irreducible minimum may be great, as is suggested, but also as is 
suggested, the cost of doing nothing is probably much greater. 

I abhor the wastage of natural resources. Even more do I abhor 
the wastage of our greatest natural resource, the boys and girls who 
are growing up in this country. 

We owe it to ourselves, the community, and the Nation, since this 
is the Capital, and above all we owe it to the children who will one 
day replace us, to strive in every way possible to see to it that they 
may grow to maturity unmarred by the psychologically disabling 
scars of remediable poverty and dependency. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D.C., February 12, 1960. 
To: Hon. WayNEe Morss, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia. 
From: I. M. Labovitz, senior specialist in social welfare. 
Subject: Review of 8. 2363, a bill relating to public assistance in the District of 
Columbia. 

The accompanying materials are supplied in response to your request for 
review of S. 2363 and a report setting forth the degree to which the proposal is in 
accordance with policies and principles being advocated by scholars, students, 
and professional associations in the field; suggestions for strengthening the bill: 
and data on proposals in other jurisdictions. 

The report consists of a summary memorandum covering specified aspects of 
the proposed legislation. This is followed by an extended supporting statement 
for each of seven major topics. A detailed table of contents is included to facili- 
tate reference. 

Our work on this inquiry has been discussed with Mr. Charles Lee of the 
committee staff, to whom we recently forwarded a copy of the Report of the 
Advisory Council on Public Assistance, which was issued in January 1960, in 
compliance with section 704 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1958. 

As an additional item of interest to the subcommittee, we enclose copy of the 
report of the Governors’ Conference Special Committee on Residence Require- 
ments for Public Assistance, issued in August 1959, by the Council of State 
Governments. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A review of 8. 2363—86th Congress, prepared at the request of the Subcommittee 
on Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia by I. M. Labovitz, senior specialist in social welfare 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


§. 2363, introduced July 13, 1959, by Senator Bible (by request) is designed 
to provide for more effective administration of public assistance in the District 
of Columbia, to make certain relatives responsible for support of needy persons, 
and for other purposes. 

In most of its provisions, §.2363 follows the bill, S. 1849—85th Congress, which 
was approved by the Senate August 23, 1957. Differences are in section 3, the 
functions of the Commissioners; subsection 4(b) relating to children less than a 
year old; section 9 concerning recipients who are incapacitated; subsection 17(a) 
pertaining to fraud in obtaining assistance; and section 26 referring to the 
reorganization plan for the District Government. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPOSAL 


One of the primary purposes of S. 2363 is to consolidate into one act, and at the 
same time to modify substantively, the present statutes governing public assist- 
ance in the District. It would provide explicit continuing statutory authority 
for two categories of public assistance (aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
and general assistance), which have operated on the basis of general language in 
the annual appropriation acts. 

Another important objective is to broaden, clarify, and revise the statutes 
relating to the responsibilities of certain relatives for the support of needy persons, 
and to improve the legal processes for enforcing that support. 

The bill would also shorten the time elapsing between the time a needv person 
applies for public assistance and the time when he may receive it. It would estab- 
lish uniform residence requirements for all categories of public assistance. It 
would require the District to make its assistance payments cover in full the esti- 
mated “minimum need”’ as determined for each recipient by applying the “budget 
standard”’ promulgated by the District. It would revise and extend to all cate- 
gories of public assistance the laws relating to recoveries of public assistance 
payments through liens upon property, claims against estates, and other pro- 
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cedures. It would give the Commissioners of the District discretion to permit 
public access to the assistance rolls within safeguards specified in the bill. Like- 
wise it would give the Commissioners the authority and responsibility to decide 
certain other policies and procedures to be applied in the administration of public 
assistance within the District. 


CONTENTS OF MEMORANDUM 


This memorandum presents a brief review of each of the foregoing proposals, 
indicating the change from present law and characterizing professional opinions 
on the subject. Each of seven major topics is covered more extensively 
supporting statement. These detailed statements conform, insofar as it is 
plicable, to a standard outline comprising— 

(a) the proposed provision in 8. 2363; 

(b) present law in the District of Columbia; 

(c) the policy or limitaions in the Federal Social Security Act; 

(d) past or present practice in the District of Columbia; 

(e) recommendations or comments in the report released in January, 1960, 
by the Advisory Council on Public Assistance, established under section 704 
of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1958; and 

(f) any other pertinent reports and comments, including those of profes- 
sional associations and scholars in this field. 


in a 
ap- 


1. Unified public assistance law 


The bill, S. 2362, would consolidate into one law the various existing laws relat- 
ing to public assistance in the District of Columbia. It would provide explicit 
authority in substantive law for aid to the permanently and totally disabled and 
for general assistance, now provided under general language in the annual appro- 
priation acts for the District of Columbia. 

The Social Security Act—under which the District is treated as a ‘“‘State’’—does 
not preclude adoption of unified State legislation or State plans for public assist- 
ance, although it would require that in the administration of assistance the cate- 
gories be identified for purposes of obtaining Federal grants-in-aid. A proposal 
to eliminate the requirement of separate categories has been introduced in the 
Congress, and Secretary Flemming has urged serious consideration of the elimina- 
tion of the categorical approach. 

The Advisory Council on Public Assistance, in its recent report, urged that the 
States be given freedom of choice in determining whether to administer public 
assistance in a single program or in separate categorical programs. The National 
Association of Social Workers and the American Public Welfare Association have 
recommended legislation to permit comprehensive noncategorical programs. 

A unified law for the District would permit prompt administrative adjustment 
to any changes in the Federal law defining or affecting the categories. 


2. Term-of-resistence requirement 


The bill would provide uniformly that, to qualify for public assistance, any 
needy person shall have resided in the District for at least 1 year immediately 
preceding the date of application. It would clarify some details relating to 
children under 1 year of age. Also, it would authorize reciprocal agreements 
with States relative to public assistance for residents and nonresidents. 

The bureau of Publie Assistance in the Social Security Administration has long 
recommended that the States eliminate from their plans all eligibility require- 
ments that relate to length of residence in the State, and the present Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has said that he favors the elimination of 
residence requirements in the use of Federal funds for public assistance. The 
Advisory Council on Public Assistance in its recent report favored removal of 
any residence requirement “that debars any needy person * * * from help to 
which he would otherwise be entitled.’”” An earlier Advisory Council on Social 
Security, reporting in 1948, took a similar position, except that it favored per- 
mitting States to require 1 year of residence for old-age assistance. 

A special committee of the Governors’ conference, reporting in 1959, recom- 
mended a uniform 1-year ceiling on residence requirements. The report identifies 
several States that have no durational residence requirements for various public 
assistance categories. 

Among professional organizations, the American Public Welfare Association 
and the National Association of Social Workers have proposed elimination of 
residence as a condition or eligibility for public assistance. 
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3. Full provision for ‘““minimum needs”’ 


The bill specifies that the amount of public assistance in each case shall be no 
less than the full amount determined as necessary on the basis of the minimum 
needs of the recipient as established in accordance with administrative regulations; 
and that no ceiling shall be administratively imposed with respect to the amount 
of public assistance to be paid any person or class of persons. 

This provision is directed toward circumstances, frequent in the recent expe- 
rience of the District, in which reductions of one-sixth or more have been made in 
the individual assistance payments as an expedient to prorate available appro- 

riation balances among all eligible recipients. 

The problem of shortages on appropriations, necessitating assistance payments 
of less that the calculated ‘‘minimum needs,”’ apparently arises frequently in many 
of the States. The National Association of Social Workers and the American 
Public Welfare Association have both urged that the amounts provided by legisla- 
tive bodies be adequate to cover fully all the recognized minimum budgetary needs 
of the persons on public assistance. In the consideration of the predecessor bill, 
S. 1849, 85th Congress, it was pointed out that unless there is provision for meet- 
ing minimum needs in full, many of the objectives of the public assistance legisla- 
tion would not be realized. 

The requirement for full payment of minimum needs and the prohibition on 
administratively imposed ceilings were added to the bill following that discussion. 
Some uncertainty persists as to how these provisions in subsection 5(b) will be 
reconciled with congressional appropriation procedures. Further exploration of 
the probable budgetary and administrative impacts of these provisions might be 
illuminating. 


4. Public access to assistance rolls 


In its provisions relating to public assistance records and their care, the bill 
includes an authorization for the District Commissioners, in their discretion, to 
adopt regulations permitting public access to records of disbursement or payment 
of public assistance. Persons obtaining information under any such regulations 
would be forbidden to use it for commercial or political purposes. Such a provision 
has been permissible since 1951 under the Social Security Act and related Federal 
legislation. 

The subject of public inspection of public assistance lists has long been a center 
of controversy. When the Federal legislation prohibited public access to the rolls, 
as it did until 1951, the Governors’ conference contended that the States should 
have discretion in the matter. Proponents of public inspection of the records have 
contended that confidentiality encourages ‘‘a large class of professional paupers.”’ 
Opponents have asserted that public scrutiny of the rolls is ‘‘a cruel device” that 
“deters the most deserving from applying for relief’. 

In 1957, some 31 States had legislation either expressly permitting some public 
inspection of publie assistance lists or delegating discretion to local authorities to 
permit it. The Director of the Bureau of Public Assistance observed that ‘‘while 
there has been no nationwide study * * * States report that this provision ap- 
pears to have had little effect on caseloads or expenditures under the public assist- 
ance programs.” 

Professional groups in this field generally urge that the confidential character 
of the records relating to individuals, applicants or recipients, should be preserved 
by law and administrative practice. 

5. Relatives’ responsibility 

The bill would broaden provisions relating to the responsibility of certain rela- 
tives to provide support for persons in need. It specifies that each of these rela- 
tives shall, ‘“‘according to his ability to pay,’ be responsible for the support of the 
needy person. The right to sue the designated relatives would be given to the 
needy individual as well as to the District government, and the suit may seek a 
contribution in lieu of part or all of the public assistance that otherwise would be 
necessary. 

Under the present old-age assistance and aid-to-the-blind laws for the District, 
only the District can sue and it may sue only to recover assistance already paid 
out. An applicant for old-age assistance is ineligible for public aid if he has a 
legally responsible relative able to support him and if the ‘‘expected contribution”’ 
(determined under a prescribed formula) would ecual or exceed the applicant’s 
budgeted need for assistance. In other cases, assistance may he given for the 
aged and the blind on the hasis of the contribution actually received from a rela- 
tive. 
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The District, like a majority of the States, uses a formula for measuring the 
ability of legally responsible relatives to contribute to the support of a needy 
person. This involves in each case a comparison of the responsible relative’s 
net income with an ‘exempt amount’ based largely on components and costs 
of a city worker’s budget and other similar data. 

A substantial number of States have no legislative requirements for adult chil- 
dren to support their needy parents. Other States have a variety of provisions. 

Thus, the broad subject of parent-child relationships and relatives’ responsi- 
bility for support is not only a complex of legal, social, and economic issues but 
is also marked by diversity of policy and practice in the various States. The 
effect of relatives’ responsibility requirements on the policies, operation, and costs 
of public assistance is a matter of extensive controversy, with some groups con- 
tending that such laws are archaic in a mobile society and others that their ter- 
mination would to tend weaken further the institution of the family. 

Even the financial data derived from a study of old-age assistance in early 1953 
have been differently interpreted. One report observes that the proportion of 
children contributing was small and that this suggests that relatives’ contributions 
do not greatly reduce public assistance costs. An evaluation of the same data 
by staff of the Bureau of Public Assistance indicated that without support given 
by children the number of old-age assistance recipients in early 1950 would have 
been about 20 percent greater and the old-age assistance payments from public 
funds would have been some 17 to 23 percent more than they actually were. 
These numbers and amounts are substantial. The data do not show, however, 
to what extent these contributions were made by children who were “legally re- 
sponsible’ or were within the limits of ‘“‘expected contributions,”’ 
by officials standards. 
relatives. 

Whether children’s contributions are of the same proportionate effect in the 
District of Columbia is, of course, uncertain. 

Strongest opposition is expressed professionally to requirements, such as in the 
present District of Columbia law, which make an assistance applicant ineligible 
for aid if there is a “legally responsible’’ relative who is considered financially able 
to help, whether or not the relative actually is making a contribution. 

5. 2363 would permit the District of Columbia to continue or extend its practice 
of requiring contributions from relatives. At the same time, the legislation would 
not compel the local government to deny assistance to needy individuals whose 
“legally responsible’’ relatives either failed or were adjudged unable to make the 
expected contributions. 


as measured 
On the other hand, they ignore contributions from other 


6. Liens and recoveries 


The bill provides for the recovery of part or all of the public assistance payments 
made in certain cases, either by (1) a claim filed against the estate of the assistance 
recipient, or (2) a lien against real property. 

Under present law, recovery provisions refer only to old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind and provide for a preferred claim against the estate of the assisted 
person (or of the last survivor of a married couple). Also, under present law, 
the District of Columbia may require an assistance recipient to assign or transfer 
property to the District at anv time. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance has consistently recommended against transfer 
of the control of the property of an assistance recipient during his lifetime, and it 
has urged that the administrative agencies should have authority to compromise 
their claims and should not foreclose liens during the lifetime of the recipient or 
the surviving spouse. It has pointed out that this recommendation does not 
preclude the taking of liens on the property and the recovery of assistance from 
the recipients’ estates. 

The Advisory Council on Public Assistance, in its recent report, argues that 
the diversity of State standards in these matters “goes beyond a reasonable 
latitude.”’ Factual data in its report indicate that for old-age assistance a 
majority of the States have recovery provisions (including claims against estates, 
liens, or other types of legal security) ; and that for each of the other three federally 
aided categories a majority of the States do not have recovery provisions. 

Among those jurisdictions that provide for recoveries, the District or Columbia 
is reported to be unique in charging the recipient’s estate with interest on the 
assistance given. The interest requirement, now applicable to both old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind, is omitted from 8. 2363. 

Most specialists tavor the procedure of recouping assistance payments 


par- 
ticularly old-age assistance 


through claims against estates. At the same time, 
they oppose requirements for the surrender of property or other methods of 
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collecting directly from recipients while they are still on the assistance rolls, on 
the grounds that these other procedures are administratively expensive, may 
impose hardship on survivors, and often humiliate the applicants. Some of these 
writers have emphasized the usefulness of property liens and claims against estates 
us a sanction helping to give substance to the concept of relatives’ responsibility. 
It has been suggested also that such procedures help to clarify the nature and 
role of public assistance and that, in fact, in some instances the absence of lien 
provisions and support laws contributes to a confusion of old-age assistance with 
old-age pensions. 

7, Emergency assistance before investigation 

The District of Columbia has reported giving emergency assistance to appli- 
cants as soon as their general eligibility has been established. The present laws, 
however, specify that assistance shall begin only after completion of the required 
investigation into each case. 

S. 2363 would authorize the Commissioners to grant emergency public assist- 
ance for a period of not more than 60 days in any one case, pending completion of 
investigation, when eligibility has been established in accordance with the term- 
of-residence requirement and the categories established by the Commissioners. 
The emergency payments could be made in cash, as well as in the usual form of 
a check. 

This provision is expected to remove a charge of about $200,000 a year from the 
local voluntary agencies. It is endorsed by professional spokesmen, one of whom 
characterized the emergency payment provision as ‘one of the most important 
provisions” of the bill. 


8. Other administrative policies and procedures 

As indicated in the summary of objectives of S. 2363, the legislation would give 
the District Commissioners authority and responsibility to decide within speci- 
fied limits certain policies and procedures to be observed in the administration of 
public assistance in the District. These include several matters in which profes- 
sional organizations and groups interested in public assistance have recommended 
improvement of existing programs. 

For example, section 3 of the bill would direct the Commissioners to provide 
for maximum cooperation with other agencies rendering services to maintain and 
strengthen family life and to help public assistance applicants and recipients to 
attain self-support or self-care. It would permit the Commissioners to provide 
such services directly under the Public Assistance Act to the extent that they are 
not available in programs administered by the District under other laws. Section 
22 would authorize the Commissioners to delegate and subdelegate to District 
agencies, officers, or employees any of the functions vested in them by the act. 
Section 23 would authorize them to accept voluntary services in administering 
the act. 

Taken together, these provisions presumably would enable the Commissioners, 
if they consider it advisable and funds are available, to undertake either with 
their own staff or with the cooperation of voluntary agencies a selective applica- 
tion of intensive casework aimed at reducing or eliminating the need for public 
assistance. Intensive efforts of this kind are widely advocated by the social wel- 
fare profession. Various experimental projects are cited as having demonstrated 
that systematic efforts would yield significant net savings in outlays for public 
assistance. In this connection, specialists in the welfare field emphasize the need 
for more adequate professional training and staffing, coupled with modifications 
in public assistance standards, in order that the full capacity of needy persons for 
self-care, self-support, and strengthened family life can be realized. 

Despite the broad authority that would be given the Commissioners in 8. 2363, 
however, it is not clear that they would be empowered to underwrite special staff 
training if this appeared desirable as a step toward more effective administration 
of public assistance. 

(nother matter on which the Commissioners would be given full discretion by 
the bill is the reconsideration of each individual assistance grant and the frequency 
of reinvestigations. This also is an area in which professional opinion points to 
the possibilities for compound benefits in terms of significant savings in expendi- 
tures, the promotion of self-reliance among recipients, and the preservation of 
community standards. These gains also depend on frequent selective reexamina- 
tions of those assistance cases in which circumstances are most apt to change. 
Under the bill, the policies of the District in this respect would be limited not by 
the basic law but by the availability of staff and the number of cases to be handled. 
Within these limits, which are determined by economic conditions and by appro- 
priations, the Commissioners would have full authority and responsibility, 
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DETAILED STATEMENTS 


1. UNIFIED PUBLIC ASSISTANCE LAW 
Proposed provision 


A primary purpose of the bill, as explained by District of Columbia officials, js 
to consolidate into one law the various existing laws relative to public assistance 
in the District. Section 25 would repeal the existing statutes (cited below) author- 
izing assistance payments to individuals and families in specified categories. Sec- 
tion 4 would authorize the award of public assistance payments to or on behalf of 
‘fany needy individual’? who meets specified term-of-residence requirements or is 
otherwise within one ot the categories of public assistance to be established by the 
District Commissioners pursuant to the act. Section 3 would authorize the Com- 
missioners to establish such categories of public assistance as they deem appropri- 
ate. Section 5 specifies that the amount of public assistance which any person 
shall receive shall be determined in accordance with regulations approved by the 
Commissioners. 

The substantive and procedural requirements of the bill, such as those relating 
to relatives’ responsibility, claims against property, investigations, hearings, and 
records, would apply uniformly to all categories of assistance. 

Present law 

Public assistance is administered in the District of Columbia under the following 
separate laws: ' 

Old-age assistance.—An act to amend the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia in relation to providing assistance against old-age want, approved 
August 24, 1935; 49 Stat. 747; District of Columbia Code, secs. 46-201 et seq. 

Aid to the blind.—An act to provide aid for needy blind persons of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and authorizing appropriations therefor, approved August 
24, 1935; 49 Stat. 744; District of Columbia Code, sees. 46-101 et seq. 

Aid to dependent children.—An act to provide aid to dependent children in 
the District of Columbia, approved June 14, 1944; 58 Stat. 277; District of 
Columbia Code, secs. 32-751 et seq. 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled.—Based on same authority as 
general assistance, below. 

General assistance.—Authorized in recent appropriation acts for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; e.g., in the Appropriation Act for 1960, item for Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare includes “relief and rehabilitation of indigent residents.” 

Social Security Act 

Although the several titles of the Social Security Act specify various provisions 
that must be included in a State plan to qualify for Federal Government approval 
and categorical grants-in-aid, the act does not preclude adoption of State legislation 
and State plans that are either piecemeal or comprehensive and unified. For pur- 
poses of the Social Security Act, the District of Columbia is a ‘“State’’ and its law 
is part of the “‘State plan.” 


State public assistance laws 


A comprehensive survey of the form of the present State public assistance laws 
appears not to be available. Consultation with public assistance personnel 
suggests, however, that most States do not at present have unified laws of the 
kind proposed in 8S. 2363. Alabama is one State that has a unified law, and there 
probably are others. In such a statute, uniform basic provisions are set forth 
governing the public assistance program generally; necessary special provisions 
or exceptions are noted for particular categories of aid recipients or for other 
purposes; and rulemaking power and the authority to designate categories and 
to differentiate between them, within limits set by the State law, may be assigned 
to the State administrative agency or the legislative bodies of political subdivisions 
that operate the programs. 

More frequent seems to be a pattern of parallel legislation in which a State has 
enacted separate laws for each of the federally aided assistance categories and 
also for general assistance but has employed similar or practically identical lan- 
guage in many sections of the separate laws. The Federal Social Security Act 
itself exhibits a considerable measure of parallelism in the several titles providing 
for public assistance. The influence of the Federal law is evident in the form, as 
well as the substance, of many of the State laws. 


Report of Advisory Council on Public Assistance (1960) 


The Advisory Council did not recommend directly as to whether States should 
adopt unified or comprehensive State laws for public assistance, but it did propose 
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that the Social Security Act be amended to permit the States to operate under 
unified laws if they chose. The Council (in its reeommendation No. 2) declared: 
“States should have freedom of choice in determining whether public assistance 
should be administered in a single program or as separate categorical programs.”’ 

In this connection, the Council proposed that States be given the options of 
(a) eliminating all separate categories and covering all needy persons in a single 
ategory; (b) continuing the present categories and adding a category for general 
assistance; (c) retaining one or more of the present federally aided categories 
and establishing a single category for all other groups of needy persons; and (d) 
expanding the existing federally aided categories to include additional needy 
persons. Two members of the Council dissented from the recommendation. 

In another recommendation (No. 7) on “‘equitable treatment among categories,” 

the Council said: ‘‘States should be encouraged to apply the same assistance 
standards to all categories of needy persons, and to insure that similar treatment 
is accorded to persons in similar circumstances, regardless of the particular form 
of public assistance. By similar we do not, of course, mean identical. * * * But 
determination of the extent of need and the amount of assistance, including 
payments for medical care, can and should be realistically related to known facts 
about these differences, without partiality for one categorical group as compared 
to another.”’ 
Closely related is a recommendation for a single Federal matching formula 
(recommendation 14): “To promote equitable standards among the different 
categories, a single formula for Federal financial participation should be used, 
to apply to all categories of assistance and to all assistance expenditures.” 

The Council expressed the belief that similar treatment should be given to all 
needy persons in similar circumstances, regardless of the reason for their need. 
It said this principle would be implemented by providing the same Federal 
percentage of contribution in all categories and Federal maximum amounts 
that vary only to reflect actual differences in need. 

Other reports and comments 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and Weifare, in his address to the Gover- 
nors’ conference in 1959, discussed the issue of categories in public assistance and 
identified some of the considerations involved in the Federal legislation: 

‘“ * * * we face the question of whether or not the Federal Government should 
continue to grant funds by categories, namely, for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to dependent children, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
I have asked our professional staff to make a very thorough study of this issue, 
as I personally believe that serious consideration should be given to recommending 
to Congress that the categorical approach be abolished and that the Federal 
Government make single grants for public assistance. 

“The States, of course, should be left free to decide whether they desire to con= 
tinue to administer their programs by categories. I believe that we should 
examine this approach very carefully to see whether or not the elimination of the 
categories by the Federal Government would have the effect of strengthening 
Federal-State relations by reducing to a cgnsiderable degree the supervision of 
public assistance programs by the Federal Government, and also whether it would 
likewise have the effect of accelerating the trend in the direction of making welfare 
programs more effective when it comes to strengthening family life. 

“T recognize, of course, that there are those who believe that persons in certain 
categories would not receive as much assistance as they are now receiving if the 
Federal Government should substitute an overall formula for the present formula 
for each category. This contention should be examined to determine whether it 
is necessary for the Federal Government to continue to maintain as close super- 
vision as it has in the past in this area, and also to ascertain whether or not, if this 
responsibility were placed with the States, they would discharge it in a fair and 
equitable manner.! 

The National Association of Social Workers has recommended legislation at 
all levels to permit comprehensive noncategorical assistance programs: 

“Local, State, and Federal laws should be modified to make possible compre- 
hensive noncategorice| social welfare programs of adequate financial and medical 
care for all persons in actual economic need, and programs of prevention, protec- 
tion, and care, and other services for adults and children who need them. Under 
such laws it should not be possible to deny assistance and services to any person 





! Secretary Flemming’s address before the Governor’s conference, quoted in Social Legislation Information 
Service, Aug. 17, 1959, p. 189. Summarized in State Government, vol. xxxii, No. 4 (Autumn, 1959), pp. 244, 
249, 
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in actual need of benefits or services otherwise available, whatever the age, race, 
religion, condition, political affiliation, or residence and citizenship status of the 
applicant or the acts or failure to act of persons other than the applicant.” 

Among the Federal legislative objectives of the American Public Welfare 
Association, the first item is stated as follows: 

“The comprehensive nature of publie welfare responsibility should be recognized 
through Federal grants-in-aid which will enable the States to provide not only 
financial assistance (including medical care) and other services for the aged, the 
blind, the disabled, and dependent children, but also general assistance and sery- 
ices for all other needy persons.”’ 3 

At another point, the statement adds: 

“States should have the option to administer Federal funds for assistance and 
services by categories or by a single comprehensive program covering all needy 
persons.” 4 

A unified law for the District of Columbia would not terminate the present 

categorical arrangements as long as the Federal grants under the Social Sec urity 
Act continue to be made for specified categories, but it would permit prompt 
administrative adjustment to any changes in the categories as defined in the 
Federal law. It would also permit the application of uniform procedures and 
standards to the several categories to the extent that differences are not required 
by the Federal law. 

Among pending bills in the Congress, H.R. 6422, by Mr. Forand, would add to the 
Social Security Act a new title permitting each State to develop, as an optional 
alternative to the present categories, a comprehensive public welfare program 
providing economic assistance to needy individuals and families and welfare serv- 
ices for those who need special social services because of youth, age, disability, or 
other special vulnerability. 


2. TERM-OF-RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 
Proposed provision 

Section 4 of S. 2363 provides that public assistance shall be awarded to or on 
behalf of any needy individual who has resided in the District for 1 year immedi- 
ately preceding the date of application for assistance; or was born within the year, 
if the parent or other relative with whom he lives resided in the District for 1 year 
immediately preceding his birth; or is otherwise within a category established by 
the Commissioners pursuant to the act. Section 3 authorizes the Commissioners 
to establish appropriate categories (par. a) and to “‘enter into reciprocal agreements 
with any State relative to the provision of public assistance to any residents and 
nonresidents”’ (par. e). 

The predecessor bill, S. 1849-85th, as passed by the Senate in 1957, did not 
inelude the provision relating to children born within the year preceding the appli- 
‘ation for assistance. 

Present law 

Existing residence requirements for public assistance in the District are specified 
separately for the several categories. Although the chief requirement is 1 year 
of residence immediately preceding application, the proposed unified provision 
would make the following changes: 

(1) Aid to blind.—If blindness originated while the applicant was not a 
resident, preee nt law requires that the applicant must have been a resident 
for 5 of the last 9 years, as well as in the year immediately preceding appli- 
cation. Only the l-year requirement applies if blindness originated while 
the applicant was a resident. (District of Columbia Code: 46-103; 49 
Stat. 744, sec. 3.) 

The bill would drop the distinction. 

(2) Aid to dependent children.—-Under the present law for this program, 
if a child born in the District is less than 1 year old at the time of the appli- 
cation for assistance, one or both parents must have resided in the District 
for 1 year immediately preceding the birth. (District of Columbia Code: 
32-753; 58 Stat. 277, sec. 3.) 

The bill would omit reference to the District as the place of birth and 
would grant assistance for any child born within | year immediately pre- 
ceding the application if the parent or other relative with whom the child 
is living has resided in the District for 1 year immediately preceding the birth. 

2 National Association of Social Workers, ‘‘Goals of Public Social Policy” (adopted by the Delegate As- 
sembly, May, 1958; published, 1959), p. 17. 
2 American Public Welfare Association, ‘Federal Legislative Objectives, 1960” (approved by the board 


of directors, November 30, 1959). 
4 Thid., item 18, 
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This language conforms to the maximum residence requirement permitted in 
such crses by the Social Security Act (see below). 

Apparentiy one effect of the new legislation would be to include in the aid-to- 
dependent-children category some children who are assisted under present policies 
but whose payments are not subject to Federal grants-in-aid. These inelude: 

(a) A child less than a year old and born outside the District, living with 
a parent or relative who has resided in the District for a year immediately 
preceding the birth. 

(b) A child less than a year old, born in the District and living with a rela- 
tive who has resided in the District for 1 year immediately preceding the 
birth, but whose parent has not resided in the District for 1 year immediately 
preceding the birth. 

(c) A child 1 year of age or older, who has not lived in the District for 1 
year immediately preceding the application, but either or both of whose 
parents have resided in the District for 1 year immediately preceding the 
application. 

Such children may be members of family groups in which other children and 
the related adult qualify in the federally aided aid-to-dependent-children category. 
Nevertheless, these children are identified on the assistance rolls as general public 
assistance cases and the payments on their behalf are financed from the District 
appropriation for general pub.ic assistance, for which there are no Federal grants- 
in-aid. 

Assistance recipients in the District of Columbia 


The report on ‘Public Assistance in the District of Columbia,’’ released October 
20, 1959, inciudes a review of the characteristics of assistance recipients in the 
categories of general assistance, aid to the disabled, and aid to dependent children. 
These are the categories in which the District caseload has increased in recent 
years. Corresponding data were not compiled for old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind because the number of assistance recipients in these categories had not 
changed significantly.6 

As to residence or birthplace, the data were summarized as follows: 

General assistance (caseload July 1957)—One in five recipients were born 
in the District. Of those born elsewhere, 11 percent had come to the District 
in 1950 or later and 60 percent had arrived prior to 1950. 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled (caseload of March 31, 1957)—-Of 
these recipients, 22 percent were born in the District; 73 percent had been 
born in the District or arrived prior to 1940. Only 7 percent had come to 
the District in 1950 or later. 

Aid to dependent children (caseload of June 30, 1958).—Of the children on 
the rolls, 88.8 percent were born in the District and 11.2 percent elsewhere. 
Only 5.3 percent of the families included no child born in the District. Of 
the white children, 82 percent were born in the District; of the nonwhite, 
89 percent. 

In summary, persons who were recent arrivals in the District constituted a very 
small proportion of the assistance recipients. 

Provisions in Social Security Act 


Under the Social Security Act, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is directed to approve a State plan for any of the four federally aided categories 
if the plan meets certain minimum requirements. A residence requirement is 
not among the provisions specified as essential, and the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance has long recommended that the States eliminate from their plans all eligi- 
bility requirements that relate to length of residence in the State. 

On the other hand, the Secretary is not permitted to approve a State plan that 
imposes, as a condition for eligibility for assistance 

(a) for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 
‘‘any residence requirement which excludes any resident of the State 
who has resided therein 5 years during the 9 years immediately preced- 
ing the application for [aid] * * * and has resided therein continuously 
for one year immediately preceding the application’? (U.S.C. 42: 302 
(b) (2), 1202(b) (1), 1852(b) (1)). 
(b) for aid to dependent children— 





5 (Gerard M. Shea, District of Columbia Director of Public Welfare), ‘‘Public Assistance in th 


» Distriet 
of Columbia,”’ Oct. 20, 1959, pp. 13-18. 
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“‘a residence requirement which denies aid with respect to any child 
residing in the State (1) who has resided in the State for one year im- 
mediately preceding the application for such aid, or (2) who was born 
within one year immediately preceding the application, if the parent or 
other relative with whom the child is living has resided in the State for 
one year immediately preceding the birth” (U.S.C. 42: 602(p)). 


Comment by advisory council on public assistance (1960) 


Recommendation 4 of the Advisory Coucil (January 1960) is as follows: 

“The great majority of States have residence requirements that, with much 
resultant hardship, exclude many financially needy persons from public assistance. 
Federal grants-in-aid should be available only for those public assistance programs 
imposing no residence requirement that debars any needy person in the State 
from help to which he would otherwise be entitled.”’ 

The Coucil commented that a trend toward liberalization of residence require- 
ments ended about 1950, that only a few States now provide assistance without 
regard to residence, and that many States take no responsibility for the non- 
resident group. 

The Council majority called for a change on ground that Federal financial 
participation has grown considerably and State-to-State migration has greatly in- 
creased. The report adds: 

“Most of us regard residence requirements as an anachronism, and see no 
reason why a needy person should be precluded from getting essential aid solely 
because he is caught in the technicalities of residence laws. We find no evidence 
that people move solely to qualify for public assistance. Although in general we 
firmly uphold the States’ rights to have wide latitude in determining the nature 
and scope of their public assistance programs, we think that State residence re- 
quirements are inconsistent with the high degree of national interest reflected by 
the extent of Federal participation in the public assistance programs.” 

One Council member, John Burton of New York, argued that ‘‘a more real- 
istic position would seem to be a 1-year State restriction with 100 percent Federal 
payment for the stateless person during the year.’”’ Another member, William R. 
MacDougall of California, also objected that the majority recommendation goes 
too far; he suggested that “‘the proper recommendation here would seem to be 
one for revision of residence requirements rather than their complete prohibition.” 

Appendix G of the Advisory Council report summarizes trends in residence 
requirements in State public assistance plans for the four federally aided cate- 
gories during the years 1941 to 1957. 


Earlier advisory council (1948) 


The advisory council on Social Security to the Senate Committee on Finance, 
in a report on public assistance submitted to the Committee in August 1948 
(80th Cong., 2d sess.), made this recommendation: 

“Federal funds should not be available for any public assistance program in 
which the State imposes residence requirements as a condition of eligibility for 
assistance, except that States should be allowed to impose a 1-year residence 
requirement for old-age assistance.”’ 

One member of the Council favored permitting the States to impose up to a 
5-year residence requirement for old-age assistance.® 


Governors’ Conference Special Committee (1958) 


The Governors’ Conference in 1958 established a special committee to study 
residence requirements for public assistance in the States. Its report was sub- 
mitted to the 1959 conference, which approved it and adopted a resolution making 
two principal recommendations: 

(1) That the Congress be requested to amend the Social Security Act so 
that all four federally aided categories of public assistance will be governed 
by a uniform l-year ceiling on residence requirements; and 

(2) That the several State legislatures be urged to ratify an interstate 
compact contemplated in the committee’s report. The compact would 
provide that persons moving from one party State to another shall not be 
denied some form of aid if they are in need, irrespective of residence req uire- 
ments otherwise existing. 





6 “Public Assistance: A report to the Senate Committee on Finance from the Advisory Council on Social 
Security, “80th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 204 (August 1948), pp. 22-24. For arelated document, discussing the 
issue and various suggested solutions of the term-of-residence requirement, see ‘‘Issues in Social Security: 
A Report to the Committee on Ways and Means,’”’ House of Representatives, by the Committee’s Social 
Security Technical Staff (committee print, Jan. 17, 1946), pp. 305-311. 


— 
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The special committee characterized its reeommendations as visualizing ‘‘Fed- 
eral leadership in the field without any addition in Federal financial participation 
or the establishment of a new federally administered welfare program. Coopera- 
tion through the device of an interstate compact is stressed heavily, as a prime 
factor in the States’ assumption of necessary responsibility fora solution. * * * 
General assistance would be left in the hands of the States.’’ 7 

In recommending amendment of the Social Security Act to provide a uniform 
l-year ceiling on residence requirements for all four federally aided categories, 
the committee proposed that ‘“‘l year immediately preceding the application’”’ 
be the uniform maximum criterion set forth by Federal law, applicable to all 
four areas of categorical assistance. ‘‘This in itself,’? said the report, ‘“‘would 
remove at least a measurable number of persons from the general assistance rolls 
in about half the States.’’ 8 

The committee recommended that general assistance remain a State and local 
program and that the States develop an interstate compact along the following 
lines: 

(1) States joining the compact would, on a reciprocal basis, make general 
assistance available to any person who moves from one party State to 
another—any existing residence or settlement requirements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

(2) If the person who moves was already an assistance recipient, the 

State he leaves will continue to pay assistance for 90 days before the new 
State of residence takes on any assistance obligation. 

(3) Through an optional provision of the compact, effective only for those 
States which agree to add it to the basic plan for reciprocal general assistance, 
a similar arrangement would operate for the federally aided categories, child 
welfare services, and care of unwed mothers. This optional section would 
also authorize supplementary agreements for additional cooperation between 
small groups of States which might want to explore other areas of 
cooperation.® 

The committee report includes a draft of the proposed interstate welfare compact. 

Gov. David L. Lawrence, of Pa., who was a member of the special committee, 
concurred with the committee report but held that it should go further. Specifi- 
cally he proposed: 

(1) Congress should amend the Social Security Act so that no State plan 
may impose any durational residence requirement for the four federally 
aided categories. Experience demonstrates, he contended, that few States 
will voluntarily eliminate residence requirements so long as they know that 
other States retain them. For the categories other than aid to dependent 
children, a 1-year ceiling on resident requirements would have no effect in 
well over half of the States. 

(2) The Governors’ Committee should take a stand now for Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States for general assistance and for other needy persons not 
now covered by Federal grants. While agreeing with the committee’s 
recommendation for an interstate compact, Governor Lawrence held that 
this was only an interim measure and not enough. He cited serious efforts 
by Pennsylvania since 1946 to enter into reciprocal agieements with other 
States to waive durational residence requirements. Results had been inade- 
quate. He did not see how a compact would be more successful.” 

The residence provision proposed in 8. 2363, including the reference to recip- 
rocal agreements, appear to be along the lines recommended by the Governors’ 
Conference Special Committee and approved by the conference. However, an 
interstate compact requires specific ratification by Congress and is a more formal 
mechanism than a reciprocal agreement. 

It should be noted that the special committee report does not comment on the 
residence requirement applicable to the parent or other relative in the case of an 
application for aid to a dependent child less than 1 year old. 


Comments by Secretary Flemming 


In an address to the 1959 Governors’ conference which approved the special 
committee report on residence requirements, Dr. Arthur 8S. Flemming, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare made the following comments on this issue: 

“If the recommendations made by your special committee on this matter were 
put into effect we would be headed in the right direction. To the extent that 
State funds are used, the Federal Government has no legitimate concern. 





7 Council of State Governments, ‘“‘Report of Governors’ Conference Special Committee on Residence 
epyemoments for Public assistance’ (August 1959), p. 12. 
id. 
*Tbid., pp. 12-14. 
0 Thid., p. 22. 
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“IT am convineed, however, that to the extent that Federal funds are utilized 
for assistance purposes there should be no residence requirement. The Federal 
Government is making funds available in order that persons who are in need may 
receive assistance. It has no concern and should not have any concern about how 
long persons have lived in a particular community or State. In fact, I feel that 
it is indefensible for the Federal Government to continue to permit the restriction 
of the use of its funds in this manner.” |! 


Other comments and reports 


A summary tabulation of the residence requirements for public assistance in the 
50 States, as included in the ‘Governors’ Conference Special Committee Report”’ 
(p. 20)indicates that New York and Hawaii have no residence requirements other 
than that the applicant be living in the State. Rhode Island, with no residence 
requirement for any of the federally aided categories, requires 1 vear of residence 
for general assistance, although some form of limited or temporary aid may be 
provided sooner. 

A similar presentation in the report of the Advisory Council on Public Assist- 
ance, appendix G, includes the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, but is limited to the four federally aided categories. The data are based 
on State plans in effect in October 1957. 

Consolidating the two sets of data, the jurisdictions reported as having no 
durational requirements for residence may be summarized as follows: 

Old-age assistance.—Hawaii, New York, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, and 
Virgin Islands 

Blind.—Connecticut, Hawaii, Mississippi, New York, Puerto Rico, Rhode 
Island, and Virgin Islands 

Permanently and totally disabled——Hawaii, New York, North Carolina, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virgin Islands 

Dependent children.—Alaska, Georgia, Hawaii, Mississippi, New York, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, and Virgin Islands 

General assistance.—Hawaii and New York. Also, Arkansas and Ken- 
tucky are reported as having no general rule; in these States, the requirement 
depends on the individual case. 

Discussion of the residence-requirement issue is concerned chiefly with the 
mobility of the population and the question whether indigent people migrate in 
the hope of obtaining or increasing public assistance payments. Thus, the 
Governors’ conference special committee commented in its report (p. 7) that 
“our economic system today is dependent upon the mobility of population and 
freedom to move.”’ It noted that “ghost towns and decaying communities con- 
tinue to exist in various areas because residents fear to move away, even though 
no possibility of economic rehabilitation remains in those communities.” 

It characterized studies and discussion as follows: 

“Nor does available evidence indicate that any great number of people migrate 
for the purpose of obtaining public assistance or larger assistance payments. 
Public welfare officials have not found that they do so; the consensus appears to 
be that, although movement of individuals to take advantage of such assistance 
no doubt happens in isolated instances, its total effect is at the most very small. 

‘“‘A fairly extensive literature has developed on settlement and residence laws. 
It includes historical and analytical documents, reports of legislative committees, 
and a large body of judicial opinion. Very little of this writing attempts to defend 
stringent residence or settlement requirements. There is, however, a substantial 
public uneasiness about reducing or eliminating residence requirements for 
assistance. The taxpayer understandably would prefer to preserve local resources 
and public funds for local people.’’ " 

A survey in New York State was summarized as indicating ‘‘that public welfare 
residence laws neither attract nor deter people from moving to a specific State.’’ 
The study, conducted over a period of a year, indicated that 1.8 percent of the 
public assistance recipients in the State had been there less than 1 year; within 
this group, 60 percent received hospitalization only. Among migratory farm 
laborers, who enter New York State in large numbers and whose dependency rate 
might be expected to be higher than for the population as a whole, less than 1 
percent of those who came into the State received public assistance; and for 91 

1 **Social Legislation Information Service,’’ Aug. 17, 1959, p. 189, quoting the address (emphasis in source). 
For a paraphased report, see ‘“‘State Government,”’ vol. XX XII, No. 4 (autumn 1959) p. 249. 

2 Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands requirements as to general assistance are not reported in the source 
tabulations. 


13 Tbid., p. 7. 
144 Quoted by Governors’ conference special committee, p. 7, footnote. 
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percent of this group the aid consisted only of medical care and hospitalization." 

Several bills introduced in the present Congress would amend or supplement 
the term-of-residence provisions in the public assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act. Among such bills are the following: 

S. 937, sponsored by Senator Humphrey and several other Members (and 
several companion bills in the House) would provide for direct Federal assistance 
payments to individuals to whom State assistance payments are denied solely 
because of failure to satisfy the residence requirement under an approved State 
plan. The bill would make the Federal provisions uniform, so that a State could 
not win Federal approval for a plan which requires more than | year of residence 
in the State immediately preceding the application for any type of federally 
aided assistance. 

H.R. 1884, by Mr. Reuss, would deny Federal approval to any State plan that 
imposes, as a condition of eligibility for assistance, any residence requirement 
which excludes any resident of the State. 

H.R. 6422, by Mr. Forand, providing for a comprehensive public welfare 
program (including authorization for a unified public assistance program at the 
option of each State) would deny Federal approval to any State plan which 
imposes, as a condition of eligibility for assistance or welfare services under the 
plan, any residence requirements which exclude any otherwise eligible individual 
actually residing permanently or temporarily in the State. 

Among professional organizations in the welfare field, the American Public 
Welfare Association, in its statement of ‘‘Federal Legislative Objectives’’ adopted 
in December 1958, and in similar earlier statements reeommended: ‘The Federal 
Government should participate financially only in those assistance and other 
welfare programs which are available to all persons within the State who are 
otherwise eligible without regard to residence, settlement, or citizenship 
requirements.”’ '® 

A policy statement of the National Association of Social Workers is to the same 
effect: ‘“* * * * it should not be possible to deny assistance and services to any 
person in actual need of benefits or services otherwise available, whatever the 
* * * residence * * * status of the applicant * * *,.’’ 17 


3. FULL PROVISION FOR MINIMUM NEEDS 
Proposed provision 
With reference to the amount of public assistance to be paid in individual cases, 
section 5 of S. 2363 provides— 

(a) The amount of public assistance which any person shall receive shall 
be determined in accordance with regutations approved by the Commissioners 
of the District. 

(6) The amount in each case shall not be less than the full amount deter- 
mined as necessary on the basis of the minimum needs of the recipient, as 
established in eccordance with the regulations. ‘No ceiling shall be admin- 
istratively imposed with respect to the amount of public assistance which any 
person, or class of persons, May receive.” 

(c) The provisions of subsection (b) are to become effective July 1, 1959— 
i.e., at the beginning of the fiscal year following enactment (the year reference 
should be changed). 

Present law 


The statutes under which old-age assistance and aid to dependent children are 
now administered in the District of Columbia provide annual congressional appro- 
priations in the District Appropriation Act of such sums as mey be needed to pay 
the District’s share of each type of assistance and related administrative expense. 
For both types of assistance, the statute adds: 

“Should the sum so appropriated, however, be expended or exhausted during 
the year for the purposes for which it was appropriated, additional sums shall be 
appropriated by Congress as occasion demands to carry out the provisions of this 





‘6 Laurin Hyde, ‘‘The Trouble With Residence Laws,” ‘‘Public Welfare,’’ vol. 16, No. 2 (April 1958), 
pp. 105, 130. Fay Bennett, executive secretary, National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, in a letter 
published in the New York Times, Jan, 21, 1960, quoted the New York State report as having stated: “‘Out 
of 43,000 seasonal immigrant workers who came to New York State in 1957 to harvest our crops, 512, or 1.1 
percent * * * became in need of some form of public assistance or care, chiefly emergency or hospital medi- 
cal care’”’ and that the total cost of such care was $98,000. The percentage of general population in receipt 
of public assistance, based on the monthly average, was reported at 2.67 percent. 

'® American Public Welfare Association, ‘‘Federal Legislative Objectives, 1960.’"’ Item 3. 

” National Association of Social Workers, ‘‘Goals of Public Social Policy’ (adopted by the Delegate As- 
sembly, May 1958; published, 1959), p. 17. 
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chapter (District of Columbia Code: 32-763; June 14, 1944, 58 Stat., 278, ch. 278, 
sec. 13, for aid to dependent children; and District of Columbia Code; 46-213; 
Aug. 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 750, ch. 640, sec. 13, for old-age assistance).’’ * 

The aid-to-the-blind law authorizes necessary appropriations and directs the 
Commissioners to include necessary amounts in their annual estimates of appro- 
priations for the District; it does not refer to the possible need for supplemental] 
appropriations (District of Columbia Code 46:114). 

Practice in the District 

In the District public assistance programs, a person is considered to be needy 
if his income is insufficient to provide minimum living standards as measured 
according to the Welfare Department’s budget standard. This test applies in 
all the federally aided categories and also in general assistance, except that (in 
conformity with the Social Security Act) the first $50 of earned income per month 
is disregarded in determining the needs of blind persons. 

An individual is not, however, considered eligible for public assistance if he has 
income from full-time employment, even though the income is below the minimum 
as measured by the Welfare Department budget standard. This rule reflects a 
general policy, followed in other jurisdictions as well as in the District of Columbia, 
of avoiding the use of the public assistance system to underwrite a minimum 
standard of living for the whole population, including those who are fully em- 
ployed.'® 

Ownership of property is also taken into account in establishing need. 

The budget standard now used in measuring the needs of individuals and fami- 
lies was placed into effect September 1, 1958, by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The basic statement of the preceding standard, as of early 
1957, is reprinted with related documents in ‘‘Problems of Hungry Children in 
the District of Columbia,’ a volume of hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 85th Congress, Ist session, at pages 545-563. 

Allowances in the standard budget are based on studies of prices in the District 
of Columbia in April 1957. Since that time the overall consumer price index for 
the District has advanced by 3.8 percent (from 117.2 in May 1957, to 121.7 in 
November 1959). It is the policy of the District Department of Public Welfare 
to recommend a change in the standard budget when the Consumer Price Index 
has changed by 5 percent or more. 

Items included in the standard budget are food, clothing, certain incidentals, 
and rent or other shelter costs. In individual cases, medical and other special 
items may be added. The food allowance is based on a standard “low-cost food 
plan” issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, as adjusted in recognition of 
the distribution of surplus foods to public assistance recipients in the District of 
Columbia. 

From the estimated total need of each public assistance applicant any available 
resources are deducted in arriving at the amount of assistance grant to be paid. 
Available resources may include benefits received from old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance or other insurance, pensions, assistance from relatives, or any 
other income, or the proceeds of property and savings. During most years, how- 
ever, the computed amount of assistance has been subject to a further reduction, 
representing the amount by which the appropriations for public assistance were 
insufficient to pay 100 percent of the need determined by using the public assist- 
ance budget standard. At times, this reduction has been made only in the closing 
months of the fiscal year, to avoid incurring a deficiency. 

From December 1953 to December 1956, the deduction was 22 percent of total 
need. Effective January 1, 1957, the deduction was 17 percent, so that 83 per- 
cent of the estimated total need of each assistance recipient was covered by the 
public assistance grant and any other available income or resources. 

Effective during the fiscal year 1959, the 17-percent reduction below the com- 
puted “‘total need”’ of each recipient was eliminated, so that the public assistance 
payments in each case covered the standard budget for the recipient. Testify- 
ing in early 1959, however, District officials indicated that the public assistance 
payments would again have to cut by about 15 percent for the last 3 months of 
fiseal 1959 unless supplementary appropriations then under consideration in 
Congress were provided in full. 





4% The quotation is from the Old-Age Assistance Act. The aid-to-dependent-children law uses the 
phrase, ‘‘as the case demands”’ instead of ‘‘as occasion demands.”’ 

19 The issues involved in this policy are discussed briefly in Hilary M. Leyendecker, ‘‘ Problems and pol- 
icy in Public Assistance’ (1955), pp. 186-7, under the heading, ‘The dilemma of public assistance.’’ See 
also, Eveline Burns, “‘ Social Security and Public Policy’’ (1956), ch. 4, “‘ Income guarantees and willingness 
to work.” 
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Social Security Act 


Under the public assistance titles of the Social Security Act, the definition and 
measurement of ‘“‘need” is left to the individual States. The act requires, however, 
that assistance “shall be furnished with reasonable promptness to all eligible 
individuals” (42 U.S.C. 302(a) (9), 602(a) (9), 1202(a) (11), and 1402(a)(10)). 

In spelling out the requirements for federally approved State plans, the Bureau 
of Public Assistance specifies: ‘“The plan must provide that the payment is based 
on the determination of the amount of assistance needed. If assistance funds 
are not sufficient or if maximums preclude the agency from making payments 
jn accordance with the amount of assistance determined to be needed, the plan 
must include a method, statewide in applicability, of adjusting individual pay- 
ments that will be in effect in all localities.’’ 2° 

One effect of these Federal requirements is that a public assistance agency, 
such as the District of Columbia Welfare Department, has no practical alternative 
when its available funds are insufficient to meet all the assistance needs established 
for eligible persons in accordance with the budget standard prescribed in the State 
law and plan. If the public assistance agency were to drop some eligi>le indivi- 
duals and families from the assistance rolls, in an effort to bring its assistance 
payments within the limits of the amounts available, its plan would no longer 
provide prompt assistance ‘‘to all eligible individuals.” Consequently it would 
no longer qualify for grants-in-aid under the Federal law. 

In such a situation, if additional amounts are not provided, the public assistance 
agency is compelled to prorate the available money among all eligible persons. 
The prorating method that has been employed by the District of Columbia, in- 
volving a flat percentage reduction of the computed ‘“‘total needs”’ of each assist- 
ance recipient, is also used in many of the States when assistance needs outrun 
appropriations. 

Report of the Advisory Council on Public Assistance (1960) 

The Advisory Council on Public Assistance expressed concern over the evidence 
that a substantial volume of needs for public assistance is not being met in present 
programs. In its recommendation No. 5 it urged that the Federal, State, and 
local governments take steps toward assuring that assistance payments are at 
levels adequate for health and well-being. It proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment exercise greater leadership, including the following specific steps toward 
these ends: 

(1) Developing up-to-date budget guides for typical families, showing the 
items of living requirements and their costs necessary to sustain a level of 
living adequate for health and well-being; 

(2) Making these budgets available for the guidance of States in evaluating 
their own budgets; 

(3) Requiring periodic State reporting on budgets in use, and on actual 
individual payments in relation to these budgets; and 

(4) Publishing periodically information on budgets in actual use in indi- 
vidual States and other data significant in indicating adequacy of appropria- 
tions and assistance payments in each State. 

The Council reported that less than half the States fully meet need by their 
own standards for any of the federally aided categories. ‘To meet the need fully 
in the two major categories, old-age assistance and aid to dependent children, 
would require an increase of from one-fifth to one-third in the assistance payments. 
A staff report on practices in late 1958 indicated that among 48 States and the 
District of Columbia, only 13 jurisdictions provided payments sufficient to meet 
full need for old-age assistance and only 12 met full need for aid to dependent 
children. The District of Columbia was one of the jurisdicitions that met these 
needs fully in terms of its own standards, since the 17 percent reduction had been 
discontinued when the survey was made.?! 


Other reports and comments 

The National Association of Social Workers has urged a policy in which the 
level of public aid ‘‘should be based on meeting all officially recognized budgetary 
needs of each applicant and paying the full legitimate cost of services rendered 
assistance recipients. The general levels of public aid should rise as prevailing 
social and economic standards themselves rise.’’ ”? 





20 Federal Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assistance, ‘‘Handbook of Public Assistance 
Administration’’, pt. IV, par. 3131. 

31 “Public Assistance: A Report of the Findings and Recommendations of Advisory Council on Public 
Assistance’ (January 1960), app. B, ‘‘Financial Need Met by Public Assistance,”’ especially pp. B-7 and 
B-24. See also app. C, ‘Monthly Cost Standards for Basie Needs Used by States for Assistance Budgets.” 

23 “Goals of Social Policy’’ (1959), p. 18. 
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A report on public assistance standards, prepared for the American Public 
Welfare Association by its Committee on Public Assistance Standards, included 
the following observations in its discussion of the philosophy and principles of 
public assistance: 

‘Since the provision of funds to finance a public assistance program is a respon- 
sibility of legislative bodies, it is necessary that assistance agencies present to the 
public and to the legislature the facts on the reasons for economic dependence y, 
the content and cost of a minimum standard of living, the number of persons in 
need, and the total appropriation required to finance the program adequately, 


* * * * * 2 * 


“In spite of the best efforts of public officials to match anticipated obligations 
for a fiseal period with expected revenues, it sometimes h: appens that the funds 
appropriated fall short of the total cost of providing a minimum standard of 
living for all needy persons. There can be no satisfactory answer to such a 
situation other than additional appropriations.’ 2 

One specialist in public welfare administration characterized the prorating of 
assistance payments as follows: 

‘Some States, because of either inability or unwillingness, have very low 
standards of assistance; other States have a fairly reasonable standard but 
because of limited appropriations grant only a percentage of the budget. There 
is this to be said for the latter method: it emphasizes the discrepancy between 
what the State considers a minimum standard and what it actually provides for 
needy persons.”’ 24 

In the hearings on S. 1849, 85th Congress, in 1957, it was pointed out that 
the United Community Services of Washington, following a study of the problems 
of public assistance in the District, had urged annual review of the budget stand- 
ards used to measure applicants’ needs and full payment of the amounts 
determined to represent these needs.” 

In the same hearings, the late Philip Schiff, testifying for the National Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, observed that it “may seem extraneous at this point’ 
to propose a provision to require payment of 100 percent of minimum needs, 
since the pending measure Was not an appropriation bill. Nevertheless he urged 
that such a provision be written into the bill 

‘““ * * * because unless there is provision for minimum needs, a good many 
aspects of this bill would not be too effective in terms of what the committee has 
in mind. * * * but if there was some way to write it into the bill, we would 
certainly urge that it be done, because for many years now we have tried to work 
up to this 100 percent [of] need and for some reason or another we have not been 
able to do it.’’ % 

The subcommittee chairman, Senator Morse, indicated that be had already 
formulated an amendment on this point. Except for the effective date, section 
5 of 8. 2363 is identical with the same section in 8. 1849, 85th Congress, as re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia and approved by 
the Senate in 1957. 

As Mr. Schiff’s testimony implied, it is not entirely clear how the provisions 
of the proposed subsection 5(b) will be reconciled with appropriation procedures. 
Given the requirement that each payment of assistance shall be not less than the 
full amount determined as necessary on the basis of minimum needs, and the 
related prohibition on the administrative imposition of any ceiling on the amount 
payable to any person or class, it appears that either (1) the annual appropriation 
act would have to specify the course to be followed by District officials in the 
event an appropriation for public assistance proves inadequate, or (2) the admin- 
istrative officials would be compelled by the substantive law to incur a deficiency 
in such circumstances. Further exploration of the probable legal and adminis- 
trative implications of section 5(b) might be illuminating. 


4. PUBLIC ACCESS TO ASSISTANCE ROLLS 
Proposed provision 
Section 12 of S. 2363 is concerned with records. It directs the Commissioners 
to prescribe regulations governing the custody, use, and preservation of the records 
and other papers relating to public assistance. It requires that the regulations 
shall provide safeguards restricting the use or disclosure of information concerning 
applicants for, or recipients of, public assistance, so that the information will be 


2% “Public Assistance Standards,’’ committee report, 1949, reproduced in Leyendecker, op. cit., p. 171. 
4 Leyendecker, op. cit., p. 191. 

25 Transcript of >earings on S. 1849, 85th Cong., insert at p. 27 in testimony of Alexander B. Hawes. 
26 Ibid., pp. 34-36. 
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used only for purposes directly connected with the administration of public 
assistance. The Commissioners would, however, be authorized ‘‘in their dis- 
cretion, to include in such regulations provisions for the public to have access to 
the records of disbursement or payment of public assistance made after the effec- 
tive date of this act.’’ 

No person who obtains information by virtue of any such regulation “shall use 
such information for commercial or political purposes.’ A violation ot this 
provision would be punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both (sec. 13). 

Sections 12 and 13 are to be construed as State legislation conforming to the 
requirements of section 618 of the Revenue Act of 1951. (See below under 
“Social Security Act provisions.’’) 

Present law 


The laws relating to public assistance in the District make no explicit reference 
to the use of records or to arrangements for public access to these records. 
Social Security Act provisions 

Each public assistance title of the Social Security Act provides that a State 
plan, to be eligible for Federal approval for grants-in-aid, must ‘‘provide safe- 
guards which restrict the use or disclosure of information concerning applicants 
and recipients to purposes directly connected with the administration” of aid to 
the designated category of needy persons (42 U.S.C. 302(a)(8), 602(a)(8), 1202 
(a)(9), and 1352(a)(9)). The requirement has in effect been modified by sec- 
tion 618 of the Revenue Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 452 which provides: 

‘““‘No State or any agency or political subdivision thereof shall be deprived of 
any grant-in-aid or other payment to which it otherwise is or has become entitled 
pursuant to title I, IV, X, or XIV of the Social Security Act, as amended, by reason 
of the enactment or enforcement by such State or any legislation prescribing any 
conditions under which public access may be had to records of the disbursement 
of any such funds or payments within such State, if such legislation prohibits 
the use of any list of names obtained through such access to such records for 
commercial or political purposes (42 U.S.C. 302 note).”’ 

The authorization in section 12 of S. 2363 would give the Commissioners the 
option of granting public access to the public assistance records to the full extent 
permitted by the Social Security Act and the Revenue Act of 1951. 

Reports and comments 

The “Report of the Advisory Council on Public Assistance’ (January 1960) 
does not discuss the question of public access to assistance rolls. 

In an article published in 1957, Jay L. Roney, then Director of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance in the Federal Social Security Administration, made the fcllow- 
ing comments: 

“Since 1951, when a provision of the Revenue Act made it possinvle for States 
to make available to the public the names, addresses, and amounts of assistance 
received by individuals in the federally aided public assistance programs, 31 States 
passed legislation opening their public assistance lists for public inspection. The 
largest number of State laws, 29, was passed by the end of 1953 and 2 since then. 

“States that studied the effect of such legislation have found that only a very 
limited number of requests were made to inspect the assistance rolls. After the 
first few months following passage of State legislation, public interest appreciably 
lessened. While there has been no nationwide study of the effect of this amend- 
ment, States report that this provision appears to have had little effect on case- 
loads or expenditures under the publie assistance programs.’’?? 

In 1951, when the Revenue Act provision to permit public access to the as- 
sistance records was before the Congress, the Governors’ conference adopted a 
resolution calling for legislation to give the States discretion in the matter. Pro- 
ponents of the provision argued as follows: 

“There is certainly no good reason why the States and their political subdivisions 
should he prohibited by Federal law from making their welfare rolls public if they 
choose to do so. * * * This should be entirely a matter of local option. Even 
though this option might not ke exercised in all cases, the very fact that it readily 
could be done on short notice would discourage many chiselers from seeking and 
receiving unnecessary and undeserved public assistance.” ?* 





27 National Association of Social Workers, Social Work Yearbook, 1957, article on ‘‘Publie Assistance,”’ 
pp. 448-449. 

** Letter from executive secretary of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, quoted in extension of remarks 
Serr ommtative Burr P. Harrison, of Virginia, Congressional Record, 82d Cong., Ist sess., vol. 97, pt. 6, p. 

5168, 
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A newspaper editor was quoted as follows: 

‘““ * * * Taxpayers are not permitted to know who gets their money. The 
Federal Government will refuse to pay its share of the grant if the names of re- 
cipients are made public, and this is an engraved invitation to grafters. This 
ruling, in effect, encourages leeches to live off the wage earner because their iden- 
tity is protected. ‘Thus, we have made the matter of getting reliet so easy that we 
are creating a large class of professional paupers. As long as the records remain 
hidden and the citizen tapped for taxes cannot learn whether his neighbor has a 
hand in his pocket, laziness and promiscuity will continue profitable and 
attractive.’’ 2° 

On the other side of this issue, the Washington Post objected that enactment of 
Federal legislation giving the States the option of allowing public inspection of 
their assistance rolls ‘‘would open the door to grave abuses”’ ot the kind that had 
preceded enactment of the restrictive provisions in the Social Security Act. 
Moreover, said this newspaper: 

‘“‘Publication of the names of relief recipients punishes the victims of neglect, 
not the neglectful. It also deters the most deserving from applying for relief, 
and causes some needy people to get off the relief rolls. Indiscriminate publicity 
is, in short, a cruel device unworthy of a supposedly enlightened democratic 
society, subjecting its victims to needless humiliation and exploitation by con- 
scienceless politicians.’’ *° 

Also opposed to public access to the assistance records are professional groups, 
such as the National Association of Social Workers, which recommends as follows: 

“The confidential nature of all welfare records relating to the individual appli- 
‘ant or recipient should be protected by law and administrative practice.’’ 3 

In the present Congress, bill 8. 937, sponsored by Senator Humphrey and other 
Senators (and several similar bills in the House), would repeal section 618 of the 
Revenue Act of 1951. When he introduced the bill, Senator Humphrey said: 

“‘We would further reinstate the original policy adopted by Congress that the 
names of recipients be held confidential. 

“That is, we would outlaw the ‘shame list,’ which is used by all too many 
States to ridicule the recipients of aid. This law reminds me of the old practice 
of putting town drunks or wife beaters in stocks in the public square to shame them 
in front of fellow townsmen. We hardly think that such a theory has any place 
in the 20th century.” 

History of Federal statutory provision 

The development of the present Federal statutory provisions, and the argu- 
ments advanced, have been summarized as follows: * 

“The original provisions establishing the confidentiality of public-assistance 
information were added to the act after evidence appeared that there was wide- 
spread misuse of the assistance rolls to circularize old-age-assistance recipients 
during the 1938 elections. What appears to have happened was that worried 
incumbents in gubernatorial elections in some States obtained the names of recip- 
ients and sent them form letters suggesting that the size and very existence of 
assistance grants were contingent upon the reelection of the party in power. 

“At the same time, there was a growing feeling among social-work leaders and 
public-welfare officials that an individual enjoyed a right to public assistance and 
he should be spared the discomfort of publicity concerning his needy situation. 
This feeling had led some agencies to insist on confidentiality, which they felt 
was necessary as a policy in the absence of legal safeguards. With the passage 
of the 1939 amendments, these policies had the force of law. 

“The onset of the Second World War drew legislative attention away from the 
effects of the new confidentiality, but, following the war, legislative interest in 
several States was directed toward what were felt to be serious wrongs resulting 
from the ‘secrecy’ surrounding assistance records. The bases of these objections 
were several: Concern over what seemed to be an increasing growth in the caseload 
and cost of assistance programs; the problem of ‘alimony skippers’ leaving families 
to be supported by ADC; the eruption of a series of scandals in several States, 
with obviously ineligible recipients cane taken to court; and charges of inefficiency 
and paternalism leveled at local welfare agencies. Added to these were the older 
claims that aid to dependent children was giving license to mothers of illegitimate 





29 Editor of Tulsa, Okla., Tribune, quoted by Paul Molloy, in ‘‘The Relief Chiselers Are Stealing Us 
Blind,” Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 8, 1951, reprinted in Congressional Record, ibid., pt. 14, p. A5636. 

% Editorial of June 18, 1951, reprinted in Congressional Record, ibid., pt. 13, p. A3686. 

3! “Goals of Public Social Policy,’’ p. 18. 

32 Congressional Record, Feb. 4, 1959 (daily print), p. 1550. 

33 John D. Hogan and Francis A. J. Ianni, ‘‘American Social Legislation’ (1956), pp. 560-562. 
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children, since the State not only supported them but protected their identity, 
and similar complaints concerning financially able children unwilling to support 
or even contribute to their indigent parents. To correct these wrongs, many 
public officials openly called for public inspection of the assistance lists as a 
device to identify chiselers and chronic ‘professional’ recipients. 

“To these assertions the public-welfare experts and numerous social-work 
groups answered that many of the charges were twisted versions of actual condi- 
tions or had been misconstrued. They pointed out that the mounting costs of 
public assistance resulted from population growth and the decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of original benefits rather than any great increase in the proportion 
of the population receiving assistance, and that irresponsible journalism and 
zealous Judges were overemphasizing the number of recipients who were misusing 
public assistance. 

“The ferment came to a head in 1951, when Indiana passed a law, over a 
gubernatorial veto, opening its assistance lists to public inspection. When the 
bill had first been proposed, Oscar Ewing, then Federal Secmity Administrator, 
had threatened to suspend all payments of grants-in-aid for assistance programs 
to that State since its program would be in violation of the 1939 provision of 
confidentiality. With the passage of the bill, he promptly did so. Indiana took 
its case to the courts, but before any judicial decision was reached, Mr. Ewing’s 
forthright position was vitiated by the passage of the Revenue Act of 1951 with 
the Jenner amendment appended. This amendment, which represented a 
surrender of the principle of confidentiality in the face of strong pressure from 
certain States, made Indiana’s law acceptable and paved the way for other States 
to enact similar legislation. Since that time, 28 States have enacted legislation 
permitting at Jeast limited public access to assistance information.™ 

“Yet despite this seeming solution, the controversy over the value of making 
such information public continues. Some interested persons and groups maintain 
that the laws have done much to reduce the size of caseloads and the costs of 
public assistance, but just as many are prepared to argue that they have had little 
effect, if any, and have added to the anxiety of the vast proportion of recipients 
who are deserving beneficiaries. The Indiana State Department of Welfare 
reports that ‘Most of our counties have chosen not to publish the names of recipi- 
ents since they feel that such publication does not have any deterrent effect on 
applications for assistance. If it has any effect at all it probably deters the most 
deserving from making application. It certainly doesn’t deter the applicant who 
is usually the subject of public criticism.’ * 

“But one of the original sponsors of the ‘Indiana Revolt’ feels that the opening 
of the rolls has materially reduced the number of unworthy recipients in that 
State and that the overall costs may also be reduced.*® What the total effective- 
ness of these laws will be we may never know, since it is difficult to discern any 
direct results. Many interested individuals and agencies, however, are making 
followup studies, and some future analysis of the experiences of the various 
States may prove of value.”’ 

5. RELATIVES’ RESPONSIBILITY 
Proposed provision 

5. 2363 would broaden provisions relating to the responsibility of certain rela- 
tives to provide support for needy persons. Section 19 declares that the husband, 
wife, father, mother, or adult child of a recipient of public assistance or of a person 
in need of public assistance “shall, according to his ability to pay, be responsible 
for the support of such person,” 

The assistance recipient, the person in need of assistance, or the Commissioners 
may bring an action to require the specified relatives to provide support. The 
court would be given power to order the relative to make payments to the assist- 
ance recipient or needy person in such instalments as the court may direct. The 
orders would be enforced in the same manner as orders for alimony. 





% Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin have passed laws opening the 
welfare lists to public inspection. Two other States, New York and Washington, allow limited public 
access to assistance rolls. We are indebted to the Division of Program Statistics and Analysis of the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Assistance for these data. 

$ Indiana State Department of Public Welfare, ‘‘Concerning Senate bill 86 introduced by Bontrager and 
Malone and passed by the senate on February 13, 1951’’ (mimeographed statement), quoted in Hilary M. 
Leyendecker, ‘Problems and Policy in Public Assistance,’’ New York, Harper & Bros., 1955, p. 106. 


% eee Thompson, “‘Indiana’s Revolt: What's Happened Since,’’ Nation’s Business, March 1954, 
pp. 23-28, 
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The Commissioners would be empowered to sue any of the designated relatives 
for the amount of public assistance granted under the act or under acts repealed 
by this act, or for so much of the public assistance as the relative is reasonably 
able to pay. 

Court proceedings would be brought in the domestic relations branch of the 
municipal court of the District, and they would be governed, to the extent appli- 
cable, by the act of April 11, 1956, establishing the domestic relations branch. 


Present law 


Under existing statutes, relatives are made responsible only in the eases of old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind; only the District is empowere -d to sue respon- 
sible relatives; and suit can be brought only to recover assistance already paid out. 

Old-age assistance.—Old- -age assistance may be granted only to an applicant w ho, 
besides meeting other tests for eligibility, “has no child or other person financi ally 
able to support him and legally responsible for his support. UNerin of C olum- 
bia Code: 46—202(f); Aug. 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 748, ch. 640, sec. 2 (f).) This require- 
ment for eligibility is not explicitly included in the provisions governing other 
public assistance categories. 

The present old-age assistance law provides that the spouse, father, child, or 
grandchild living in the District of Columbia and of sufficient ability to do so shall 
be bound (in the sequence in which they are listed) to support, in proportion to 
their respective ability, any person otherwise entitled to old-age assistance. Suit 
may be brought, after notice to the relative, by the Board of Commissioners or its 
designated agency at anytime during the continuance of old-age assistance if the 
Board or agency has reason to believe the relative is reasonably able to assist. The 
notice must specify the amount of assistance, and the suit may seek to recover the 
whole amount or as much as the relative was reasonably able to pay. (District 
of Columbia Code: 46-211; Aug. 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 749, ch. 640, sec. 11.) 

Aid to blind.— The statute providing tor aid to blind in the District includes 
an identical provision concerning the relatives’ ability and obligation, although it 
does not deny assistance to those persons who have a relative able and obliged to 
give support. In addition, the aid-to-blind statute specifies that nothing in the 
chapter shall be construed to repeal or render void, so far as blind persons are 
concerned, any existing statutes which create or define a liability on the part of 
certain persons to support and provide for poor relatives. (District of Columbia 
Code: 46-103 and 46-111; Aug. 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 744, ch. 639, sees. 3 and 11.) 

Uniform Reciprocal Support Act.— The provisions for relatives’ responsibility 
in the old-age assistance and aid to the blind laws for the District are to some extent 
supplemented and reinforced by the act of July 10, 1957, entitled, “An act to 
improve and extend, through reciprocal legislation, the enforcement of duties of 
support in the District of Columbia” (District of Columbia Code: 11—1601— 
11-1624; 71 Stat. 285, P.L. 85-94). This act is base 7 on the ‘uniform ree iprocal 
enforcement of support act,” recommended by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. Substantially similar laws apply in nearly 
all the States. 

The uniform support act is concerned with the special legal problems that arise 
when the person who is legally obliged to provide support and the person to be 
supported reside in different jurisdictions. It creates a civil remedy in the Dis- 
trict, whereby a person entitled to be supported who is not in the District may 
bring an action in the place where he or she is and have the claim litigated in 
the District of Columbia if the person owing the duty of support is to be found 
within the District; and likewise a person in the District, claiming support from 
a person outside the District, is enabled to bring the action in the District and 
to have the claim litigated in the place where the person owing the duty may be 
found. The act is not intended to substitute this remedy for any other that a 
person may have to enforce support, such as a criminal nonsupport action. Ju- 
risdiction of proceedings under the act is vested in the domestic relations, branch 
of the municipal court for the District of Columbia. 

Although actions under the uniform support act are ordinarily initiated by the 
persons seeking support, the law provides that in any instance in which the Cor- 
poration Counsel of the District is satisfied that a public support burden has been 
incurred or is threatened, he shall represent the plaintiff in any proceedings arising 
under this act or a similar re ciprocal act. (District of Columbia Code: 11- 
1608.) 37 





8? For recent information on this type of legislation, see Council of State Governments, “Reciprocal State 
Legislation to Enforce the Support of Dependents: An information manual with réspect to legislation 
enacted by all the States and four other jurisdictions,’ 1960 edition (November 1959), 32 pages. 
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Social Security Act 

The Social Security Act, although specifying that each State plan for public 
assistance shall require the State agency to take into consideration all income and 
resources in determining the applicant’s need, makes no reference to relatives 
asaresource. Consequently, the existence or absence of requirements for support 
by relatives does not affect the eligibility of a State (of of the District) for Federal 
grants-in-aid for public assistance. 

District of Columbia practice 

Relatives considered responsible.—As noted earlier, under laws applicable to the 
District of Columbia, only certain relatives residing within the District are 
“legally responsible’ for the support of a dependent person. The husband is 
responsible for the wife’s support and the parents for support of minor children. 
Under the old-age and aid-to-the-blind laws, children are responsible for the sup- 
port of their parents, and grandchildren for the support of their grandparents. 
Children or grandchildren in the District with families of their own are considered 
to have a primary responsibility for the support of their own families before being 
liable for the support of their dependent parents or grandparents.** 

In determining an applicant’s eligibility and the amount of assistance, any 
actual support from relatives is taken into consideration, whether it is received 
in cash or in kind and whether they are legally responsible or not.°9 

The Welfare Department seeks contributions from relatives living outside the 
District, particularly those employed in the District who live in suburban areas, 
Likewise, it encourages contributions from any interested relatives within the 
District even though they are not legally responsible. 

The old-age assistance law, as noted earlier, denies assistance to an applicant’s 
who has a legally responsible relative able to support him and if the “expected 
contribution’’ (determined by computations deseribed below) would equal or 
exceed the applicant’s budgeted need for assistance. The aid is denied in such 
eases, Whether or not a contribution is in fact received from the relative. 

In certain cases, however, old-age assistance is given on the basis of the contri- 
bution actually received. This rule applies where the ‘‘expected contribution’’ 
would cover only part of an applicant’s budgeted need and the relative contributes 
something less than the ‘‘expected contribution.’ Likewise, assistance is given on 
the basis of the contribution actually received in the case of an old-age assistance 
recipient with a legally responsible relative who is financially able but unwilling to 
assist to the extent expected. 

Aid to the blind is given on the basis of the contribution actually received from 
a relative, whether the needy person is an applicant or a recipient. 

In these cases, where old-age or blind assistance is given but the relative contrib- 
utes either nothing or an amount less than the “expected contribution,”’ the case 
is referred to the Corporation Counsel for possible court action against the relative. 

Scale for determining relatives’ ‘‘expected contributions’”’.—The District, like a 
majority of the States, uses a formula for measuring the ability of legally respon- 
sible relatives to contribute to the support of the needy person, * 

In the subcommittee’s hearings in 1957 on the then proposed unified public 
assistance bill for the District of Columbia, 8. 1849—-85th, District officials testi- 
fied as follows: 

“We now operate on what we cajl our relative exemption scale which was 
adopted by the former Board of Public Welfare which sets certain income levels 
at which it is considered responsible relatives should be able to contribute. 

“They are at the present time under study and revision to bring them up cur- 
rently and also tying in with our total study of public assistance with budgetary 
standards, so that under this legislation the relative responsibility scale would be 
approved by the Commission. 

“At the present time, for example, a single person making over $1, 873 net is 
expected to contribute toward the support of a mother or father. That is the 
scale at the present time and that varies depending on size of family and so on." 

As currently effeetive in the District, the ‘‘responsible relative’s income scale’’ 
is in the amounts approved by the Board of Public Welfare, May 22, 1952.8 
In the interval, the Consumer Price Index for the District has risen by 5.7 percent. 





%* District of Columbia Public Assistance Division Manual, par. 354.000, dated Sept. 1, 1958. 

39 Ibid. 

40 The comparison with practice in the States is based on a survey by Elizabeth Epler, ‘*Old-Age Assis- 
tance: Determining Extent of Children’s Ability To Support,”’ in Social Security Bulletin, May 1954. The 
article summarized procedures in the old-age assistance programs as reported for 1952. 

41 Transcript of hearing on S. 1849-85th, held before Subcommittee on Publie Health, Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, June 4, 1957, pp. 8-9. 

# District of Columbia, Public Assistance Division Manual, par. 354.122 (dated Sept. 1, 1958). 
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The formula provides that the “expected contribution”’ of a legally responsible 
relative in cases of old-age assistance and aid to the needy blind will be computed 
to the nearest dollar in accordance with the following scale: 

Expected 
contribution; 


all net an- 


‘3 i . : nual income 
Number of persons dependent upon income, including wage earner: in excess of— 
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If the expenses of a responsible relative are “provide d for by spouse, 
parent, or others—-—---__- | 


D> ore GW to 


a 


150 

In these calculations, “net income’’ is all income exclusive of employer deduc- 
tions for purposes of social security, retirement, or taxes. No contribution toward 
the support of an old-age assistance or aid-to-the-blind applicant or recipient is 
required if the amount is less than $5 a month. Actual contributions of any 
amount per month are counted as a resource. 

The exempt amount, sometimes designated ‘‘base sum,”’ ® specified in the con- 
tributions scale is intended to cover all the usual living expenses of those persons 
other than the applicant for assistance who are dependent on the income of the 
responsible relative—for example, the adult son or daughter of an applicant for 
old-age assistance. As in other jurisdictions, determination of the ‘‘base sum” 
was influenced largely by data on components and costs of a city worker’s family 
budget, as published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and by other similar dat: a. 

When the income of the responsible relative exceeds the specified “base sum,’ 
a contribution of all the excess is expected insofar as this is required to cover the 
assistance budget of the needy person. However, allowance is made for any 
unusual expenses—e.g., medical expenses or debts after long unemployment or 
illness—that absorb the additional! income. 

Expressed as monthly amounts for typical cases, the ‘‘base sum”’ in the District 
of Columbia scale represents the following amounts of income: * 


Monthly 

** hase 

Son or unmarried daughter with no dependents: sum” 
is eee en MOUONES CRT. LG. oo ee ctw ce cue ccue. es “B16! 
fe Teen oeeeren SmOTINS GO eee ei ee 156 


Son or daughter with 3 dependents: 
fap) pee emern: Ioome tax... te : ; 369 
(b) After Federal income tax eae Ms 339 


The ‘‘base sum”’ of $156 a month after tax corresponds with $1,873 shown in 

the District scale, and the $339 a month corresponds to $4,072 in the seale. 
Illustrative approximations for the maximum expected contributions in the Dis- 

trict, as reported for October 1952, and apparently still applicable, are as follows: * 


Son or daughter with no dependents and $250 or more Rpereries2 income be- 


ee Ne ee ie Elen Shen he ene male ne $54 
Son or daughter with 3 dependents and $400 or more monthly income be- 
RECs ok Jae iad acon wee ax ae etemirer weer anes met ae 25 


If the contributing child claims the parent as a dependent for income tax purposes 
and thus pays a lower tax, a somewhat larger contribution would be expected. 
In these illustrations, the amount of the expected contribution would be the 
same for two parents as for one, if both parents were applying for or receiving 
public assistance. The child’s expected contribution might be less, of course, if 
less were needed to meet the total assistance requirements or to supplement other 
available income of the parent, or if more than one child were expected to contrib- 


ute. On the other hand, some children voluntarily contribute more than the ex- 
pected amount. 


“ So designated by Epler, loc. cit., p. 8. 
4 Tilustration adapted from ibid., table 1. 
45 Tbid., p. 9, table 2. 
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Report of Advisory Council on Public Assistance (1960) 

The Advisory Council did not discuss in its report the issue of statutory provi- 
sions for relatives’ responsibility, but one of the appendixes in the volume is a 
summary tabulation on this subject for the old-age assistance category (appendix 
H). This is based on a comprehensive study of the laws and admin‘strative pro- 
visions applicable in 1952 in 51 jurisdictions, including the District of Columbia. 
The information in the Advisory Council report was revised to June 1958. 

The survey is limited to selected provisions on the responsibility of adult sons 
and daughters for the support of old-age assistance applicants and recipients. 
The findings may be summarized as follows (with Alaska and Hawaii counted as 
States, although the revorted data antedate statehood): 

(a) The District of Columbia and 31 States have legislation clearly appli- 
‘able to children’s support of their parents in connection with old-age assis- 
tance. Among these jurisdictions 

(7) In the District and 23 States, an income scale or other prescribed 
method of determining the ability of the relative to provide support is 
specified in the law or State plan. 

(77) In 4 of the 23 States, the legal remedy provided is by criminal 
court action only. 

(itz) In the District of Columbia, 19 of the 23 States mentioned above, 
and the 8 States that do not prescribe an income scale or other method 
of determining ability, provision is made for civil action by the aged 
person, the agency, or either to require support or to recover amounts 
expended in assistance. [As noted above, under ‘‘ Present law,’’ in the 
District of Columbia only the District Government may bring suit 
against the legally responsible relatives and recovery is limited to 
amounts expended in assistance.] 

(b) Seven States have general legislation on the responsibility of adult 
children to support their parents but none specifically applying to old-age 
assistance. Available contributions from adult children are taken into ac- 
count, as are any other resources, in determining eligibility or the amounts 
of monthly assistance payments. In two of these States, the aged? erson may 
bring civil suit for support against legally responsible relatives. 

(c) Twelve States have no legislation (public assistance, general support, 
or criminal law) that was identified as affecting the responsibility of adult 
children to support needy parents. Available contributions from them are 
taken into account in these States also. In one State, expected contributions 
from children are considered available in determining the applicant’s eligi- 
bility and need, except under specified ‘hardship conditions.” 

The earlier report (for 1952) also noted that, although State laws sometimes 
limit legal responsibility to children living in the State, they make no distinction 
between those sharing living arrangements, with their parents and those not 
sharing such arrangements. This distinction is frequently made, however, in 
agency policies (rules, regulations, and instructions to staff) that, together with 
the laws, make up the old-age assistance plan provisions. To the extent that the 
plan provisions differ for the two groups, the foregoing summary is limited to 
adult children living outside the household.‘ 


Other reports and comments 


The broad subject of parent-child relationships and relatives’ responsibility 
for support is not only a complex of legal, social, and economic issues but is also 
marked by diversity of policy and practice in the various States. These broader 
issues are unavoidably encountered in any effort to determine a suitable policy as 
to the role and responsibilities of relatives in public assistance—and especially 
in the aid to dependent children program with reference to the support that may 
be forthcoming from absent fathers or the fathers of illegitimate children. 

kven when selected with reference to the narrower issues that arise from the 
provisions of the publie assistance laws themselves, the pertinent literature is 
extensive. A convenient summary statement is offered by Hogan and Ianni in 
their volume on American Social Legislation (1956): #7 

“What effect this ‘relatives’ responsibility’’ doctrine has upon the social 


function of public assistance is a matter of some controversy. One group of 





4 Epler, ‘‘Old-Age Assistance: Plan Provisions on Children’s Responsibility for Parents,’’ Soical Security 
Bulletin, April, 1954, p. 3. 

47 John D. Hogan and Francis A. J. Ianni, ‘*American Social Legislation’’ (1956), pp. 572-3. For further 
discussion of basic issues, under the heading ‘The principle of relatives’ responsibility in public assistance,”’ 
see Evelin M. Burns, ‘‘Social Security and Public Pol'ey” (1956), pp. 80-86. The issues are considered 
also in Hilary M. Leyendecker, ‘‘Problems and Policy in Public Assistance’ (1955), pp. 215-35. 
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opponents holds that the relative-responsibility laws are archaic survivals of the 
agrarian family. They argue that when the extended family cared for its own 
indigent members, the responsibility was voluntarily assumed as part of the 
value structure of family living. To force such responsibility in the modern age 
of independent-nuclear family life is held to be an attempt to create an artificial 
family solidarity. They point out that most individuals financially able to sup- 
port indigent close relatives would probably do so without legal pressure, and 
that the only use of the laws is to harry the few recalcitrants and to enforce pay- 
ment on legally responsible but financially helpless relatives. 

“There is also a group of proponents who maintain that the laws are not only 
valid but should be made more extensive and enforcible. To them the laws 
are a necessary result of the all-too-willing reliance [readiness?] of children to 
accept the State’s responsibility for the support of their parents while shirking 
their own moral responsibility in this direction. Crucial to this point of view is 
the belief that family solidarity and stability are based upon mutual responsibility, 
and that the State has neither the right nor reason to relieve children of the 
responsibility for the care of indigent parents, nor parents for their children, 
Any relaxation of relative responsibility laws would further demoralize family 
life. 

“The important question is, of course, do contributions from relatives reduce 
the cost of public assistance materially enough to warrant the costs and unpleas- 
antness of bringing legal action against relatives? Until recently, no reliable 
information was available on the proportion or magnitude of recipient cases 
involving help from relatives. In mid-1955, however, the Division of Program 
Statistics and Analysis of the Bureau of Public Assistance released a report of 
the findings from a Study of Requirements, Incomes, Resources, and Social 
Characteristics of Recipients of Old-Age Assistance.** This study, the largest 
undertaking of its kind in the history of the program, was a joint project of the 
Bureau and each of the 53 jurisdictions. Among its findings was certain detailed 
information concerning the extent of aid given by children of the recipients. In 
the early months of 1953, nearly three-fourths (73.4 percent) of all OAA recipients 
either had no children or lived in household units separately from their children. 
There were wide regional differences in the proportion of recipients sharing 
households with their children—from 11.6 percent in New York to 48.3 percent 
in North Carolina. 

“Slightly more than half of the recipients sharing households with their chil- 
dren received contributions from the children, the item most frequently contribu- 
ted being shelter. Relatively few of the children sharing households with parents 
contributed cash in addition to the shelter. For all States combined, the per- 
centage receiving cash contributions from children was a mere 6.7 percent, and 
even in the highest state, Massachusetts, it was only 20.3 percent. 

“Children living apart from parents contributed even less frequently to recip- 
ient parents than the children living in the same home. Five out of every six 
recipients with children living elsewhere received no contributions of any kind 
from them. These children contributed cash to their parents in about the same 
proportion as the children sharing households with their parents. 

“Summary statistics give some idea of the magnitude of cases involving con- 
tributions of various sorts by children to recipients. Among all the States, the 
proportion of recipients receiving cash contributions varied from less than 1 to 
22.9 percent, the proportion receiving shelter from less than 1 to 14.5 percent, 
and the proportion receiving ‘‘other items’’ from less than 1 percent to 19.4 percent. 

“While these data refer only to the contributions by children to recipient parents 
in the aid-to-the-aged program, they give the most complete picture vet available 
of the role of relatives’ contributions to needy persons in public assistance. We 
still do not know, of course, what proportion of this aid is voluntary and in how 
many cases the contribution is obtained by the agency involved. The small 
proportion of contributing children does, however, suggest that relatives’ con- 
tributions do not greatly reduce public assistance costs. When added to the 
possible danger to family relationships between the recipient and the relative and 
to the possibility of an added financial burden being imposed upon the relative, 
these data suggest that relatives’ responsibility is not entirely successful. Perhaps 
the best approach is the middle-of-the-road position that relatives should remain 
legally responsible but the agency should adopt a broad and liberal philosophy of 
seeking voluntary rather than enforced contributions.” 





48 U.S. Bureau of Public Assistance, “Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in Eaarly 1953;’’ part I—State 
Data, Public Assistance Report No. 26, June 1955. 
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An inference drawn by Hogan and Ianni, “that relatives’ contributions do not 
greatly reduce public assistance costs,’’ is to some extent qualified by a later 
evaluation of the same survey data by staff of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Assistance. After a detailed review of the statistics, the following statements 
were included in a summary of the effects on old-age assistance of children’s 
contributions to aged parents: 

“Children’s cash contributions to recipients (of old-age assistance) amounted 
to an estimated $35 million in 1953, and contributions in the form of shelter and 
other contributions in kind were undoubtedly greater in aggregate value than 
eash contributions. 

“In the country as a whole and in most States the recipient rate of aged parents 
is smaller than the recipient rate of childless individuals, reflecting the effects of 
children’s support of many needy parents. 

“Without children’s support it is estimated that the number of recipients 
would have been increased in 1953 by at least half a million and that the cost of 
the program would have gone up by $200-—$300 million.’’ 

During 1953 old-age assistance recipients in the United States as a whole 
numbered about 2.6 million in each month. The addition of half a million 
recipients would have enlarged the rolls by nearly 20 percent. 

Total old-age assistance payments in the year were $1,597 million. If children’s 
contributions were worth $275 to $375 million (which includes only $40 million 
for their contributions in kind), this aggregate equalled 17 to 23 percent of the 
amount of old-age assistance paid from public funds. These estimates, it should 
be noted, ignore contributions from other relatives. 

Whether children’s contributions are of the same proportionate effect in the 
District of Columbia is, of course, uncertain. 

The public assistance bill sponsored by Senator Humphrey and others, 8. 937, 
would amend the Social Security Act to provide that State agencies, in determin- 
ing the need of an individual for public assistance under the federally aided pro- 
grams for the aged, the blind, and the totally disabled, “shall disregard * * * 
the ability of such individual’s family and relatives to provide for his support.” 
In introducing the bill, Mr. Humphrey said: 

“We would further prohibit the practice of some States whereby the public- 
assistance laws are used to enforce the general-support laws of the State. This 
is the so-called responsible relatives law where children of pensioners are subjected 
to continual harrassment by State and county administrators even though they 
are in no way financially capable of supporting their aged parents.”’ 

“While I firmly subscribe to the theory that it is the moral responsibility of 
children to care for their parents if they can reasonanly afford to do so, I feel 
this should be a matter for State support laws, and not be used merely as a har- 
rassment in the public assistance program. 

“To show the hardship this so often works on oldsters, in some States the mere 
existence of a relative deemed capable of supporting the old person is reason 
enough—according to State law—for denying that old person aid. Whether or 
not the relative is actually supporting the needy person is not taken into con- 
sideration. The fact that the relative exists is enough.” 

Under present statutes, the District considers the legal responsibility and the 
ability of certain relatives in determining eliginility for old-age assistance and in 
deciding the amount of the monthly assistance payment for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind. Under S. 2363, the existence of a relative who is finan- 
cially able and legally responsible would not necessarily disqualify an applicant 
for old-age assistance, but presumably this fact and the extent of the relative’s 
estimated ability would continue to be considered in deciding the amount of the 
monthly assistance payments. Also, under 8. 2363 the practice might be ex- 
tended to other categories, including general assistance. 

Were the Social Security Act to be amended in the manner proposed in S. 937, 
the public assistance practices of the District of Columbia under present law and 
as proposed under 8. 2363 would have to be modified if the District were to con- 
tinue to qualify for Federal grants for the affected categories. 

Given the present policy of the Social Security Act, 5. 2363 would permit the 
District of Columbia to continue or extend its practice of requiring contrivutions 
from relatives. At the same time, the legislation would not compel the local 
government to deny assistance to needy individuals whose “legally responsible” 
relatives failed or were adjudged unable to make the expected contributions. 





4 Saul Kaplan, “Old-Age Assistance: Children’s Contributions to Aged Parents,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, June 1957, p. 8. 
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6. LIENS AND RECOVERIES 
Proposed provision 

Section 18 of S. 2363 provides for the recovery of part or all of the public as. 
sistance payments made in certain cases (apart from payments obtained fraudu- 
lently, which are governed by sec. 17). Two methods of recovery are provided: 

(1) Claim against estate—Under subsection (a), at the death of any person who 
has received public assistance from the District of Columbia, the District would 
have a preferred claim against the estate of the deceased recipient for the amount 
of any such public assistance. No statute of limitations would apply. The Com- 
missioners would be authorized to waive any such claim. This subsection would 
apply to public assistance paid pursuant to this act or pursuant to any act repealed 
by this act. 

(2) Lien against real property—Under subsection (b), the Commissioners 
would be authorized to file a notice in the office of the Recorder of Deeds in any 
case where public assistance is granted under this act, and this notice would 
constitute a lien in favor of the District against the real property of the assistance 
recipient. The lien would be for the amount of assistance theretofore or there- 
after granted to, or on behalf of, the assistance recipient. (Unlike the preceding 
subsection, subsection (b) refers only to cases where public assistance is granted 
‘under this act.’’ See ‘present law,’’ below.) 

The liens against real property could be enforced by proceedings in the U.S, 
District Court for the District of Columbia. The Commissioners could release 
any lien when they deem it appropriate to do so, and would be required to release 
a lien whenever the District has received repayment of the amount of public 
assistance it had granted. 

Subsection (c) directs that out of any collections under section 18, there should 
be repaid to the United States the pro rata share to which the United States is 
equitably entitled, in accordance with requirements of the Social Security Act. 
The share due the District would be deposited as miscellaneous receipts to the 
credit of the District. 


Present law 


The related recovery provisions of present law refer only to old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind. They are substantially identical (District of Columbia Code 
46: 112, 212). 

These laws provide that the total amount of assistance since the first grant, 
with simple interest at the rate of 3 percent per annum, shall be allowed by the 
proper courts as a preferred claim against the estate of the assisted person. The 
claim is to be enforced at the death of (1) a recipient of old-age assistance or the 
last survivor of a recipient married couple; or (2) a recipient of aid to the blind or 
the last survivor of a married couple, either one of whom received aid. 

The District may also require an assignment or transfer of property upon the 
first grant of assistance or at any time thereafter if there is sufficient cause, such 
as mismanagement, failure to keep property in repair, or inability of any assistance 
recipient to manage his porperty properly, and if such action appears advisable 
to safeguard the interest of an applicant or protect the funds of the District. 
Rules and regulations must be established for the care, management, transfer, 
and sale of such property, and provision must be made for the return of ‘“‘the 
balance of the claimant’s property’”’ whenever assistance is withdrawn or the claim- 
ant ceases to request it. 

The old-age assistance law contains an additional requirement that if the Dis- 
trict of Columbia collects from the estate of any recipient of old-age assistance on 
account of such payments, one-half of the net amount collected shall be paid to 
the United States in accordance with the Social Security Act. The Federal act, 
however, provides for recovery by the United States, through credits against sub- 
sequent grants-in-aid for old-age assistance, of the ‘‘pro rata share to which the 
United States is equitably entitled’? (U.S.C. 42: 303(b)(2)). Because of the 
structure of the grant-in-aid formula and changes that have occurred over the 
years, the equitable share of the United States in any particular recovery would 
rarely be exactly one-half of the net amount collected. 

The aid-to-the-blind law is silent on the sharing of recoveries with the Federal 
Government, but the Social Security Act makes similar provision for an equitable 
share in these cases (U.S.C. 42, 1203(b)(2)). 

Social Security Act 

The Social Security Act does not require States to recover public assistance 
payments from the recipients or their estates, but it does provide, as noted above, 
that if a State makes such recoveries, it shall credit the Federal Government with 
its equitable share. 
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Each public assistance title provides for a quarterly credit in favor of the 
Federal Government of ‘‘a sum equivalent to the pro rata share to which the 
United States is equitably entitled, as determined by the Secretary of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare, of the net amount recovered during any prior quarter 
by the State or any subdivision thereof with respect to old-age assistance (or each 
of the other categories of aid) furnished under the State plan’ (U.S.C. 42: 
303 (b) (2) ; 1203 (b) (2) ; 1353 (b) (2) ; and 603 (b) (2)). 

Excepting for aid to dependent children, each of these subsections includes a 
qualifying proviso specifying that there shall not be considered as a basis for the 
credit ‘‘any part of the amount recovered from the estate of a deceased recipient 
which is not in excess of the amount expended by the State or any political 
subdivision thereof for the funeral expenses of the deceased * * * ” 

It is pertinent to note briefly the development of the position of the Social 
Security Administration and its predecessor, the Social Security Board, with 
reference to recoveries and property liens. Prior to 1940, the Federal adminis- 
trators of the program recommended against recovery provisions ‘‘because in 
the early period, the standards of assistance were at a very low level, and States 
tended not to permit a recipient to be eligible if he had any amount of property.’’ 5° 
After 1940, the situation changed in many States. The Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance has ‘‘consistently recommended against State laws which, in effect, trans- 
ferred the control of the property of a recipient during his lifetime. This 
recommendation has been made particularly in relation to provisions which 
required the transfer, actual transfer of the title of property, to the State. It 
has been pointed out in making the recommendation against that type, that this 
does not prevent the State from making recoveries or taking liens on the property 
of recipient. On many occasions the [Social Security] Administration suggested 
to States that State legislation on this subject make provision for the State agency 
to have authority to compromise such claims and for liens not to be foreclosed 
during the lifetime of the recipients or their surviving spouse.”’ *! 

The position of the Social Security Administration on this subject apparently 
is still as set forth in the foregoing quotation, although there has been no later 
formal declaration. 


veport of Advisory Council on Public Assistance (1960) 

The Advisory Council on Public Assistance made no specific recommendation 
about recoveries and property liens, but in discussing the adequacy of assistance, 
it made the following comment 

“The absence of more clearly defined eligibility standards is a serious defect 
in the entire federally supported welfare program. The wide range among the 
States in standards of (a) support from legally responsible relatives; (b) property 
and income exemptions; (c) purposes to which income may be applied; (d) dis- 
position of insurance benefits including those from old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance; and (e) recoveries and assignment of personal property and real 
estate goes beyond a reasonable latitude.”’ *? 

The Council suggested that the Federal agency continue to examine present 
practices, evaluate them in terms of their effect on the adequacy of assistance 
payments, and disseminate the information. 

The report includes (in app. I) a statement tabulating State provisions for 
liens on property of assistance recipients. This summarized information in the 
1957 edition of ‘“‘Characteristics of State Public Assistance Plans.’’ The general 
findings and the characterizations of present policy in the District of Columbia 
are as follows: 5% 

Old-age assistance.—Twenty States have no provisions for recoveries, and 33 
States have such provisions. In 10 of the 33 States, assistance received con- 
stitutes a claim filed against the estate; in 23 the claim is secured by a lien 
or some other type of legal security. 

The District of Columbia is one of the 10 States where assistance received 
constitutes a claim against the estate. 

Aid to the blind.—-33 States have no provision for recoveries, liens, or as- 
signments, although 2 of these provide controls on bank accounts and cash 





* Kathryn D. Goodwyn (then associate director), Bureau of Public Assistance, testifying before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Ways and Means, 83d Cong., Ist sess., Nov. 16, 1953, in “Analysis 
of the Social Security System: Hearings’ * * * on economic status of the aged and public assistance, pt.3, 
p. 357. 

‘t Thid. 

® Discussion of recommendation 5, 


8 The survey covers 53 ‘‘States,’’ counting the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
as “States.” 
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assets. Provisions for recovery from the estate are in effect in 20 States, 
14 of which file claims against the estate and 6 have a claim secured by a 
lien or other type of legal security. 

The District of Columbia is among the 14 States that file claims against 
the estate. 

Aid-to-dependent children.—44 States have no provision, except that 2 of 
them provide for special controls on bank accounts and cash assets. The nine 
other States have provisions for recovery from the estate of the child or of the 
relative upon whom the child is legally dependent. Of these States four file 
a claim against the estate and five have a claim secured by a lien or other 
type of legal security. 

The District of Columbia is among the 44 States with no provision. 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled.—29 States do not have a provision 
for recovery, lien, or assignment; 19 States do have such provisions; and 5 have 
no federally aided program. Among the 19 States with recovery and property 
provisions, 10 file claims against the estate at the death of the recipient, and 
in 9 States the claims are secured by lien or other type of legal security. 

The District of Columbia is among the 29 States with no provision, 

General assistance.—N ot included in the survey. 


Other reports and comments 


As the foregoing summary indicates, a majority of the States provide for claims 
against estates or for property liens as a method for partial recovery of old-age 
assistance payments. A majority of the States have no provisions for such claims 
or liens with reference to the other three categories of federally aided assistance. 

Among those jusisdictions that provide for recoveries, the District of Columbia 
is reported to be unique in charging the recipient’s estate with interest on the 
assistance given.*4 The interest requirement, now applicable to both old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind, is omitted from 8. 2363. 

Such provisions give rise to the question ‘‘whether public assistance is in prin- 
ciple a loan or an outright grant’’—a question that has assumed considerable sig- 
nificance in some States. 

In most comments on this aspect of public assistance policy, a sharp distinction 
ismade. Mostspecialists favor the procedure of recouping assistance payments— 
particularly old-age assistance—through claims against estates. At the same time, 
they oppose requirements for the surrender of property or other methods of col- 
lecting directly from recipients while they are still on the assistance rolls, on the 
grounds that these other procedures are administratively expensive, may impose 
hardship on survivors, and often humiliate the applicants. 

Some of these writers have emphasized the usefulness of property liens and 
claims against estates as a sanction helping to give substance to the concept of 
relatives’ responsibility. It has been suggested also that such procedures help to 
clarify the role of public assistance and that, in fact, in some instances the absence 
of lien provisions and support laws contributes to a confusion of old-age assistance 
with old-age pensions.® 

The argument about relatives’ willingness to help has been summarized as 
follows: 

‘‘There are two reasons why it is desirable for assistance agencies to recover 
from the estates of deceased recipients. The first is the actual savings to the 
taxpayer that will result. The second relates to the attitude of children toward 
the support of elderly parents who own property. There is some reason to believe 
that children are willing to support aged parents rather than have property which 
they hope to inherit encumbered by alien. If parents have no property, or if the 
assistance agency does not require a deed or a lien, some children may have no 
qualms about allowing their parents to be supported by the State.’’ 7 


7. EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE BEFORE INVESTIGATION 


Proposed provision 


Section 10 of 8. 2363 would authorize the Commissioners to grant emergency 
public assistance pending ‘‘completion of investigation when eligibility has been 
established pursuant to section 4.’’ Such emergency assistance would not be 
granted in any case for a period exceeding 60 days. 





% Eveline M. Burns, ‘‘The American Social Security System’’ (1949), p. 301. 
% Evaline VM Burns, “‘Social Security and Public Policy’’ (1956), p. 174n. 


% Hilary M. Leyendecker, ‘Problems and Policy in Public Assistance’’ (1955), pp. 233-4. 
# Ibid. pp. 212-213. 
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This provision is closely related to section 7, requiring a prompt investigation 
of each applicant, and section 8 governing the award and payment of assistance. 
Ordinarily, money payments of assistance would be made by check, but in the 
emergency cases under section 10 they could be made in cash. 


Present law 


The present statutes providing for public assistance in the District of Columbia 
do not explicitly authorize emergency assistance pending completion of investi- 
gations. They specify that assistance shall begin only after completion of the 
investigation into each case. 

The old-age assistance law requires that “upon the receipt of an application 
for assistance, an investigation and record shall be promptly made” (D.C. 
Code: 46-207). The aid-to-dependent-children and aid-to-the-blind laws omit 
the word ‘‘promptly’’ (D.C. Code: 32-757 and 46-105). 

On the other hand, the aid-to-the-blind law specifies that, when there is“a 
decision (on the basis of a reinvestigation) to reduce or discontinue aid to any 
blind person, the beneficiary shall have the right to file an appeal within 60 days. 
If an appeal is filed, the aid is to be restored pending the findings on appeal 
(District of Columbia Code: 46-106). There is no corresponding statutory pro- 
vision for old-age assistance or aid to dependent children; in fact, the power to 
change, withdraw, or suspend payments is expressly reserved (District of Colum- 
bia Code: 32-759, 46-208). 

Present practice 


In the House committee hearings in February 1959 on the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act for 1960, the Director of the District Welfare Department 
reported that, with congressional approval, certain policies had been liberalized 
in preceding months, including “the establishment of emergency assistance 
which is really no more than the giving assistance to people earlier who have been 
found eligible’? (House Hearings on Appropriations for 1960, p. 927). 


Other comments 


In the hearings in 1957 on S. 1849, 85th Congress, Mr. Alexander B. Hawes, 
testifying for the United Community Services of Washington, stated: 

“One of the most serious defects of the present system is that no financial 
assistance can be granted by the Department of Public Welfare until all require- 
ments of eligibility have been checked and found to be satisfied. The checking 
process usually takes 1 month and frequently longer. The result is that the 
burden of affording emergency cash assistance now falls upon the private agencies. 
Last year over $200,000 was spent on financial assistance by private agencies 
dependent upon the United Givers’ Fund. Not all, but a sizable portion, of this 
amount was for emergency assistance while the recipient was awaiting action on 
his application by the public authorities. In other communities, the responsibility 
for this type of assistance is recognized to be that of the Government.’’ 5 

The late Philip Schiff, of the National Association of Social . Workers, 
characterized the ‘‘emergency”’ payment provision of the bill “as one of its most 
important provisions.’’ 5 





GOVERNMENT OF THE District OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., July 7, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. Nixon, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. PrEsipENtT: The Commissioners have the honor to submit 
herewith a draft of a bill to provide for more effective administration of public 
assistance in the District of Columbia; to make certain relatives responsible for 
support of needy persons, and for other purposes. 

The principal purposes of the draft bill are to consolidate into one law the various 
existing laws relating to public assistance in the District of Columbia, to enable 
public assistance to be apportioned on a more equitable basis and to the greatest 
number of persons in need thereof, and to materially shorten the time elapsing 
between the time of application for and the receipt of public assistance. 

At the present time public assistance is administered in the District of Columbia 
under the following separate laws: The act entitled ‘‘An Act to provide aid to 


58 Transcript of hearing on S. 1849—85th, p. 26. 
8 [bid., p. 31; see also pp. 37-8. 
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dependent children in the District of Columbia,”’ approved June 14, 1944 (58 Stat. 
277; District of Columbia Code, sees. 32-751, et seq.) ; the act entitled ‘“‘An Act to 
amend the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia in relation to providing 
assistance against old-age want,’’ approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 747; District 
of Columbia Code, secs. 46-201, et seq.) ; and the act entitled “An Act to provide 
aid for needy blind persons of the District of Columbia and authorizing appropria- 
tions therefor,’’ approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 744; District of Columbia 
Code, sees. 46-101, et seq.). 

In addition to these laws the more recent District of Columbia appropriation 
acts have authorized and appropriated sums for general public assistance for 
indigent residents of the District of Columbia. 

The bill repeals the hereinbefore mentioned statutes on public assistance, and 
in section 4 provides for the awarding of public assistance to any needy individual 
who has been a resident of the District for 1 year immediately preceding the filing 
of his application for assistance of who otherwise comes within one of the categories 
of public assistance established under authority or the bill. Section 3(a) author- 
izes the Commissioners to establish such categories of public assistance as they 
may deem appropriate. 1 

One of the greatest inequities existing in present law is that the residence 
provisions are not uniform. The old-age assistance law requires 5 years’ resi- 
dence within the 9 years immediately preceding application for assistance. The 
aid to the blind law requires 5 years’ residence within the 9 years immediately 
preceding application for assistance if the person’s blindness originated while 
he was not a resident of the District of Columbia and 1 year’s residence if he 
became blind while a resident of the District of Columbia. The aid to dependent 
children law and the general public assistance and aid to the disabled regulations 
require only 1 vear of residence. 

The present public assistance laws also lack uniformity respecting the respon- 
sibility of persons to provide financially for their indigent relatives. The old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind laws require that the spouse, father, mother, child, 
or grandchild living in the District of Columbia, be responsible for the support of 
needy relatives in proportion to their respective abilities. There is no such pro- 
vision in the aid to dependent children law, or in the aid to the disabled or general 
public assistance regulations. Section 19 of the bill provides that the husband, 
wife, father, mother, or adult child of a recipient of public assistance, or of a person 
in need thereof, shall, according to his ability to pay, be responsible for the support 
of such person. Thus, the proposed bill achieves uniformity without regard to 
the type of public assistance granted or applied for. 

Under present laws different categories of assistance require different periods 
of time for reinvestigation of the recipient’s financial and physical circumstances. 
Section 11 of the bill provides that all public assistance grants made under the 
bill be reconsidered by the Commissioners as frequently as they may deem neces- 
sary, thus allowing the Commissioners to make uniform or vary the time within 
which reinvestigation is necessary for the various types of public assistance 
granted. This permits flexibility of operation which is absent under present law. 

The above are representative of the more fundamental improvements found in 
the proposed bill over existing law. 

The proposed legislation would authorize or accomplish the following actions or 
objectives which the Commissioners under existing laws cannot perform or can 
perform only in part: 

(1) Entering into reciprocal agreements with any State for the provision of 
public assistance to residents and nonresidents (sec. 3(e)). 

(2) The establishment of uniform residence requirements for all categories of 
assistance (sec. 4). 

(3) The establishment of appropriate schedules for reinvestigating eligibility 
based on case needs (sec. 11). 

(4) The Commissioners in their discretion could permit public access to the 
records of disbursements or payments of public assistance provided the information 
is not used for commercial or political purposes (sec.12(a)). 

(5) Penalties for fraud in obtaining public assistance are prescribed (sec. 17). 
Such provision is contained at present only in the old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children laws. Cases of alleged fraud in the other 
category of assistance must be prosecuted under the crime of obtaining money 
under false pretense. 

(6) Procedure for filing and enforcing liens against the real property of any 
recipient of public assistance is prescribed (sec. 18). The present old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind laws provide that assistance paid to an individual with 
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interest at 3 percent becomes a preferred claim in favor of the District of Columbia 
on his estate at the time of death. There is no provision in the other two cate- 
gories of assistance. sbi 

(7)(a) The husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child of a recipient in any 
category of assistance shall, according to his ability to pay, be responsible for the 
support of such person (sec. 19). Under existing statutes relatives are made 
responsible only in the old-age assistance and aid to the blind laws. 

(b) The recipient of assistance or a person in need of assistance or the Commis- 
sioners may bring legal action to require support from the designated relatives 
(sec. 19). Under existing laws only the District of Columbia is empowered to 
sue responsible relatives. 

(c) Orders for support may be enforced in the same manner as orders for 
alimony in divorce cases (sec. 19). Under present law covering old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, suit can be brought only to recover the amount of assistance 
already paid out. 

(8) The Comptroller General is authorized to relieve any disbursing, certifying 
or approving officer of liability on account of any otherwise proper payment for 
public assistance made prior to the effective date of Public Law 84, 82d Congress 
(see. 21). 

(9) The Commissioners are authorized to accept voluntary services in admini- 
stering the provisions of the act. There is no such provision in present substantive 
law (sec. 23). 

The Commissioners are in full accord with the objectives sought to be attainea 
by this proposed legislation and urge its enactment at this session of the Congress. 

‘The Commissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to the submission of the draft bill to the 
Congress. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Ropert E. McLAvuGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Tue Liprary OF CONGRESS 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1960. 
To: Hon. Wayne Morse, Senate Committee on the District of Columbia. 
From: I. M. Labovitz, Senior Specialist in Social Welfare. 
Subject: Minor corrections in 8. 2363. 

In reviewing 8. 2363, the public assistance bill for the District, I noted a few 
typographical errors or dates that need correction. Although you have probably 
listed them already, it seems appropriate to call them to your attention, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4: ‘‘1959” should be ‘‘1960.” 

Page 2, line 21: ‘Commissioner’ should be “Commissioners.” 

Page 4, line 7: ‘1959’ should be ‘‘1960.”’ 

Page 5, line 8: after ‘‘check”’ a period should replace the comma and the word 
“in” should be capitalized; or, as an alternative, the words “except that’? might 
be inserted before ‘‘in.” 

Page 9, line 20: “shall” is misspelled. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Washington, August 12, 1959. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 


Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Senate. 


Deak Mr. CuarrMan: Your letter of July 28, 1959, acknowledged July 29, 
forwarded for our comment a copy of 8. 2363, a bill to provide for more effective 
administration of public assistance in the District of Columbia. 

While we do not consider ourselves in a position to make any recommendation 
concerning the general merit of the proposed legislation, we would, however, like 
to comment on section 21 of the bill, an administrative provision relating to our 
office. 

The section provides: 

“The Comptroller General may, in his discretion, relieve any disbursing, 
certifying, or approving officer of liability on account of any otherwise proper 
payment for public assistance made by the District prior to the effective date of 
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Public Law 84, Eighty-second Congress (65 Stat. 124), whenever he finds (1 
that the disbursement, certification, or approval was based on official records and 
the responsible officer did not know, and by reasonable diligence and inquiry 
could not have ascertained, the actual facts, or (2) that the payment, certifica- 
tion, or approval was made in good faith and that the payment was not contrary 
to any statutory provision specifically prohibiting payments of the character 
involved.”’ 

Public Law 84, 82d Congress, referred to in section 21 of S. 2363, became 
effective October 1, 1951. Patterned after the act of December 29, 1941, 55 Stat, 
875, as amended, 31 U.S.C. 82b to 82g, applicable to the Executive Department, 
Public Law 84 fixed the responsibilities of the disbursing officer and of the Auditor 
of the District of Columbia and provided for the relief from liability of the Auditor. 
Section 21 of S. 2363 would authorize relief in connection with public assistance 
payments made prior to October 1, 1951, the effective date or Public Law 84. 

An act of May 19, 1947, 61 Stat. 101, 31 U.S.C. 82i, requires the General Ac- 
counting Office to settle the monthly or quarterly accounts of ‘‘any disbursing, 
accountable, or certifying officer of the Government”’ within a period of not to 
exceed 3 years from the date of the receipt of the account by the General Account- 
ing Office. After the expiration of 3 years from the date of receipt of the account 
further charges or debts may not be raised against the accountable officer, ‘except 
as to moneys which have been or may be lost to the United States due to fraud 
or criminality on the part of said officer.” 

We view the act of 1947, limiting the time for the settlement of accounts of 
fiscal officers, as applicable to the public assistance accounts of the District. And 
as no exceptions by our Office are outstanding on account of public assistance pay- 
ments made by the District prior to the effective date of Public Law 84, we see no 
need for the inclusion of section 21 in the present bill. Deletion of the section is 
therefore suggested. 

Sincerely vours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


DECEMBER 3, 1959. 
Mr. CuesterR H. Smita, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Situ: Reference is made to your letter of October 5, 1959, regard- 
ing a letter addressed to Hon. Alan Bible, chairman, Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, by the Comptroller General dated August 12, 1959, com- 
menting on section 21 of S. 2363, a bill to provide for more effective administration 
of public assistance in the District of Columbia; to make certain relatives respon- 
sible for support of needy persons, and for other purposes. 

Section 21 would authorize the Comptroller General to “* * * relieve any 
disbursing, certifying, or approving officer of liability on account of any otherwise 
proper payment for public assistance made by the District * * *’, prior to 
October 1, 1951. Public Law 84, 82d Congress (65 Stat. 124) fixes responsibility 
for payments made subsequent to October 1, 1951. 

The Comptroller General stated that he is of the opinion that section 21 is 
unnecessary and should be deleted because of the limitation in the act of May 19, 
1947 (61 Stat. 101) requiring the Comptroller General to settle all accounts within 
3 years, except in the case of fraud. The Comptroller General further stated: 

“‘We view the act of 1947, limiting the time for the settlement of accounts of 
fiscal officers, as applicable to the public assistance accounts of the District. 
And as no exceptions by our Office are outstanding on account of public assistance 
payments made by the District prior to the effective date of Public Law 84, we 
see no need for the inclusion of section 21 in the present bill.’ 

In view of the opinion of the Comptroller General concerning section 21 of 
S. 2363, the Commissioners recommend its deletion. 

Upon deletion of section 21, it is suggested that all sections following such 
section be renumbered to take into account such deletion. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(S) Rospertr FE. McLaveuuin, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
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OcToBER 5, 1959. 
Mr. GERARD M. SHEa, 


Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SuHeEa: In preparation for hearings upon 8. 2363, the “‘unified public 
assistance bill,’’ it occurred to me that your department might wish to assemble 
data in the tollowing areas which might be ot assistance to the subcommittee: 

(a) The value, if any, of the residency requirement for public assistance 
including: 

(1) the administrative cost oi ascertaining residence for each category 
of assistance as a total figure and per application; 

(2) the number of cases in each category within a 6-month period 
rejected on grounds of lack of residence under present law; 

(3) an estimate of the number of cases, so rejected, who reapply after 
the waiting period necessary to qualify under current residency 
requirements, which are then approved; 

(4) an indication, derived from caseworker interview reports, of the 
source from which subsistence was derived during the waiting period for 
individuals under (3) above; and 

(5) the additional cost, after taking into consideration savings, if 
residence requirements Were to be eliminated. 

(b). With respect to old-age assistance clients, the number who are in 
receipt of old-age and survivorship benefits, the average amount of such 
benefit, and the proportion of the budget of the client that is provided by 
OASI payments. 

(c). Budget standards: 

(1) the date of computation of presently used standards; 

(2) the program for reascertaining current costs of food, shelter, 
clothing, medical care (if drugs, etc. are contained in grant), recreation 
and incidental items. (ls this done upon an annual basis, biannual, or 
other?) ; 

(3) with respect to the standard applied for housing or rent costs, 
justification for fixed ceilings in view of the rental costs in the District, 
the proportion and number of cases in each category of public assistance 
in which clients are actually paying higher rent than allowed by the 
ceiling. (From what source of funds are the excess rent amounts derived, 
i.e., what other budgetary items are curtailed in order that rents may 
be paid? With respect to publie housing, are rents in the median cate- 
gory of all public housing rents, or above or below the median and if so 
by what proportion?). 

Other items of information may be requested at a later date, but it was felt 
that the foregoing points, requiring research, should be brought to your attention 
as early as possible. 

Your cooperation in obtaining the desired data is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


WayYNE Morse. 


OcTOBER 7, 1959. 
Mr. GERARD SHEA, 


Director Department of Public Welfare, 
District of Columbia Government, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SHEA: As you may know, it is planned to conduct hearings upon 
8. 2363, the unified public assistance bil], at an early date in the next session of the 
Congress. 

In preparation of your testimony upon this measure, it is my thought that you 
may wish to comment upon the effect enactment of the legislation would have 
upon the processing of applications for the various categories of public assistance. 

It is noted from the August issue of the Montbly Statistical Report issued by 
your office that while 905 applications were received, only 897 were disposed of, 
and that there are currently some 1,185 applications pending before the Depart- 
ment. Since I am sure that it is the intent of the Department to process all appli- 
cations as expeditiously as possible, in simple justice to those who have come to the 
end of their resources, it is quite possible that practices under current law may 
prevent the Department from attaining the desired objective. 
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In this connection, it would be helpful if a statistical breakdown of the pending 
apriication load could be made, in order that information could be given to the 
subcommittee which would show among other points that you might wish to bring 
to their attention, the following for each category of public assistance: 

(a) Time elapsed between application and disposition—percentage com- 
pleted within 1 week, 2 weeks, 3 weeks, 4 weeks, 5 weeks, 6 weeks, 7 weeks, 
8 weeks, and over 2 months; 

(b) a flow chart indicating the desks across which each application must 
pass between the intake worker and the issuance of the cbeck for the grant or 
the notification to the client of rejection of his application showing the average 
time each step takes and whether there is a significant preceding time differ- 
ence between the accepted and the rejected categories. 

(c) a listing of the major factors occasioning delay in processing in order 
of their importance. 

Your cooperation in providing the information is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne Morse. 


OcToBER 5, 1959. 
Mr. L. Quincy Mumrorp, 


Librarian of Congress, 
The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mumrorp: Attached is a copy of 8. 2368, a bill to provide for more 
effective administration of public assistance in the District of Columbia; to make 
certain relatives responsible for support of needy persons, and for other purposes, 
now pending before the Public Health, Education, Welfare and Safety Subcom- 
mittee ot the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia. 

It would be most helpful to the subcommittee in the consideration of the pro- 
posed legislation if senior specialists of the Library of Congress would review the 
bill and supply to the subcommittee a memorandum upon it setting forth the 
degree to which the proposal is in accordance with the policies and principles 
being advocated by scholars, students, and professional associations in the field. 
The subcommittee would welcome any suggestions that might be offered with a 
view to strengthening the bill through amendment. 

The subcommittee is expecially interested in obtaining data upon proposals in 
other jurisdictions which may have been advocated or adopted, therefore if the 
memorandum could include information upon this point, it should prove most 
helpful. 

I wish to assure you that members of the committee staff will be most happy to 
work with the members of your organization assigned to this project. 

The cooperation of the Library in providing this service will be appreciated by 
the subcommittee. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 


DECEMBER 14, 1959. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: In response to your inquiries of October 5 and Oc- 
tober 7, 1959, which we acknowledged on October 16, we have developed the 
enclosed material for your use in connection with the forthcoming hearings on 
S. 2363, the unified public assistance bill for the District of Columbia. 

Much of the material was not readily available and had to be obtained from 
case records, actual interviews, or evaluation or related statistical data. We 
hope that this information will be useful to you, and we shall be glad to furnish 
whatever additional interpretative statements you may require. 

For greater ease in using the material in connection with various phases of 
the forthcoming hearings, we have prepared our replies in the form of separate 
appendixes, each one relating to a specific question in your letters, beginning 
with the letter of October 5. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERARD M. SHEA, 
Director of Public Welfare. 
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APPENDIX A 
THE VALUE, IF ANY, OF THE RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The value ot the residence requirement in public assistance is rather conjectural 
since the estimated total cost of roughly $20,000 per year, and the administrative 
inconvenience caused by this requirement, has to be balanced against the possi- 
bility of increased assistance costs if the requirement were e liming ited, and of the 
rather serious public relations implications, since even now the program is under 
constant attack from civic groups and others because residence bars are not 
higher. In this respect the problem of assistance to nonresidents has much in 
common with the problem of public assistance support of illegitimate children, 
sinee in both instances public sentiment appears divided between the unwillingness 
to see needy people and dependent children suffer, as against the unwillingness to 
support people who have not contributed their share in tax money to the com- 
munity, or children who are the product of parental misconduct. 

The agency therefore feels that the danger of popular disapproval! of the program 
has to be weighed against the moral obligation of meeting need wherever it is 
found to exist. 

APPENDIX B 


Tue ADMINISTRATIVE Cost oF ASCERTAINING RESIDENCE FOR Eaco CATEGORY 
OF ASSISTANCE AS A ToTAL FIGURE, AND PER APPLICATION 


The following steps were followed in arriving at an estimate of cost of determin- 
ing residence, as is shown in the attached tabulation. 

A. Interviews, Intake Division, by program.—Tabulation was made of the inter- 
views with applic: ints recorded by Intake social workers during the 3-month 
period, July-September 1959. Total interviews were 4,574, with the following 
percentages by category: 
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hPa ee oa or sch st etek le es sage a pss to eo aan a ce. hepa can ean aie 54. 788 
ge kth sana al ers en echoes casas enn a tcl tr ene occa es ae nee ee . 459 
I st 5 63 3a. ie cla kicks esc is eas ew atacmenk towns asfex vale med RE 3. 826 
Se ee oe rae na eco Rk bane ratounatanue sua ota woe aaeeeee 31, 351 


B. Costs for quarter.—Costs of Intake Division for quarter include salaries of 
Intake personnel plus an estimated figure for other costs, such as supplies, tele- 
phones, etc., and clerical and supervisory services provided by other units of the 
Department. These figures were estimated at 10 percent of total such costs for 
the quarter, on the basis that Intake personnel constitutes 10 percent of total 
public assistance positions. These costs amounted to $45,643 and were distrib- 
uted among assistance programs according to the percentages shown in item A. 

C. Proportion of Intake social workers’ time that is spent on determination of 
residence.—The Intake Division conducted a time study for 1 week during which 
all social workers recorded the time, in minutes, spent on determination of resi- 
dence. This amounted to 11.2 percent of their time. 

D. Estimated cost by program of determining residence at Intake-—When the 11.2 
percent is applied to total costs by program as shown in item B, the resulting 
figure is $5,112 a quarter, or roughly $20,000 a year for determining residence. 

E. Number of applications processed at Intake during quarter.—This total, 2,354, 
consists of applications approved at Intake, 380; denied at Intake, 1,175; and 
those sent on to fieldworkers for a final determination of e ligibility, 799. 

F. Estimated cost per application, by program, of determining residence.-—When 
the costs by program in item D are divided by number of applications processed, 
shown in item E, the estimated cost per application is as follows: all applications, 
$2.17; OAA, $2.00; ADC, $2.32; AB, $2.09; APTD, $1.47; GPA, $2.11. 

Conclusion.— We believe the cost as shown to be a minimal cost, as some appli- 
cations sent on by Intake Division to field units may still require work in a final 
determination of residence as well as other factors of eligibility. 
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Analysis of costs intake service, public assistance division estimate of cost of determin- 
ing residence July—September 1959 











Total | OAA | ADC AB APTD | GPA 
A. Interviews, Intake Division by 

DORR tt deetssew nd dcaobinctacde 4, 574 438 2, 506 21 | 175 | 1, 434 
Percentage distribution. _.........._.- 100. 000 9. 576 54. 788 0. 459 3. 826 31. 351 
B. Costs for quarter, total..............-- $45,643 | $4,371 | $25,006 $1,746 | $14,310 
1. Salaries, Intake Division_-.-.___- RMD Ridin. kiilse dele pa Sena celal ieovadstecahbooe kesh s _— ao 

2. Other. costs, PAD--_............ Adds chil nbd ta Dis cain nernncinent sen ; 
3. Clerical (Agency Service) -._---- SE inteeinecce-aerntion A caee eeaasamebel Sreisbinehicatseulavaine-aueanien 





4. All other (DPW, et al.)_______- Oe Wait 


C. Proportion of social workers’ time 
spent on residence determination, 








NTI hd das Jos isedi Leiilc RB iLesdcdani icdnmdéeiawadbbasde Scum wdaete Ri eakitomans 
D, Estimated cost by program of deter- 

mining residence at intake____..___- $5, 112 $490 $2, 801 23 | $195 | $1, 603 
E, Number applications processed at in- | 

take (July, August, September) __-__- 2, 354 245 1, 207 11 133 | 758 











F. Estimated cost per application. ______- $2, 17 $2.00 | $2. 32 $2. 09 $1. 47 | $2. 11 


APPENDIX C 


THe NuMBER OF Cases IN Eacun CateGory REJECTED WITHIN A 6-MontH 
PERIOD ON GROUNDS OF Lack Or RESIDENCE UNDER PRESENT Law 


The 6-month period chosen for this study was the time between March | and 
August 31, 1958, since this would make it possible even for people who arrived 
in the city on August 31, 1958, and immediately applied for assistance, to have 
gained residence and to have had their applications processed since then. 

The number of such cases totalled 216, which were distributed among the 
categories as follows: 


ee a ee ee eS ee ce a wn ok = ns 3S 45 
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APPENDIX D 


An EsTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF CasEs, SO REJECTED, WHo REAppLy AFTER 
THE WAITING PERIOD NECESSARY TO Quauiry UNDER CURRENT RESIDENCY 
REQUIREMENTS, WuHIcH ARE THEN APPROVED 


Applicants denied assistance because of lack of residence—A study was made of 
applications denied during the 6-month period, March through August 1958, be- 
cause the applicant lacked residence in the District of Columbia, to determine if 
applicant reapplied at a later date and was approved for assistance. This period 
was selected in order to give a little more than a year for the applicants to attain 
residence and to reapply. Statistical reports show that 216 applications were 
denied during that period because of lack of residence, an average of 36 per month. 
These denials were cleared through Registration and Files Unit to determine their 
subsequent status through October 1959. 

Table I shows, by category, what happened to these applications in subsequent 
months. 

Summary of findings.— 

(1) Of the 216 applications denied because of lack of residence, 28 percent 
reapplied (60) and 72 percent (156) did not reapply. 

(2) Of the 60 reapplications, 24 were approved for assistance, 34 were 
denied again, and 2 were pending at end of October 1959. 

(3) Of the 216 applications denied, therefore, only 11 percent (24) were 
subsequently approved for assistance. 

Applicants who did not reapply.—Since almost three-fourths of applicants denied 
assistance because they lacked residence did not reapply within a period sufficient 
to attain residence, examination was made of their stated reasons for their original 
application. These reasons are shown in detail in table II. 
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1. The greatest number had applied for GPA; 73 of 156. Main stated reasons 
were “Ill; no income,’’ 30; ‘‘Unemployed; no income,”’ 20. 

2. The next largest number had applied for ADC, 46. Almost half, 22, gave 
as reason for applying the failure for various reasons of husbands to support, or 
pregnancy with no income for 5. 

3. In OAA, 34 had applied. Main stated reasons were old-age and survivors 
and disability insurance insufficient, 10; funds exhausted, 10; and relatives no 
longer able to support, 6. 

4. For 17, the original request was for temporary assistance with shelter, 
transportation, etc.; and for 10 no reason for applying was recorded. 


TaBLE I.—Applications denied hecause of lack of residence, for the 6-month period 
March—August 1958; number of reapplications in this group and disposition, by 
category, through October 1959 





Applica- Reapplications 
a cath . a a 
Category denied | | 
lack of Approved} Denied | Pending | Did not 
residence)! Total for | again October | reapply 
assistance 1959 
Total....----- Se et 216 60 24 | 34 2 | 156 
Old-age assistance i ie cet a arate 45 11 6 5 ee 34 
Aid to dependent children __- - ‘ 71 25 10 14 1 46 
Aid to the blind._.__..___--- siz . ] 2 cutie eet eect 1 
Aid to disabled__..___- fet Ps od ee Reece g Pte Cnet earner : 2 
General public assistance : 97 24 | 8 | 15 1 73 
| 
Percentage distributions 
Ry te bat eal 100 27.8 | 11.1 | 15.7 1.0 | 72.2 
Old-age assistance........__--.-__- : 100 24. 4 | 13.3 | WA Bie heed ad 
Aid to dependent children -_-_____-- ss 100 35. 2 14.1 19.7 1.4 
Aid to blind Petia’ E aeibied + ee 
Aid to disabled _ _- can tea 1100 Be i : 
General public assistance - - -__-. Sot 100 24.7 | 8. 2 15.5 1.0 | 
' 





1 Percentage distribution not computed; base too small, 


TaBLeE I1.—Reasons for applying, of applicants who were denied assistance because 
of lack of residence, and who had made no reapplication through October 1959 


Reason for applying as recorded on oricinal Applicants 


application who did OAA | ADC AB |APTD| GPA 
not reapply 


Total __- eee Ria bdhee aot hatedblon 156 34 | 46 1 


to 
| 3 
w 


Insufficient income-..-................ a ae ( : ; ; ae 
No income 
Unemployed 


—_ 
— 


. : = 25 5 20 
Father deceased, deserted, ete 22 22 
Applicant ill. sea 34 ] l 2 30 
Funds exhausted : 15 10 3 2 
Support from others no longer available 11 8 2 1 
Request for shelter, carfare, transportation 17 1 16 
Miscellaneous. _. ah Bibs cates Bh Juan cax ial te aduid oa Rscmiiciae 
Not recorded ars Mees - ee i 10 4 6 ee 


APPENDIX E 


An InpicaTIon, DERIVED FRoM CasBWORKER INTERVIEW REPORTS, OF THE 
SourcE From Wuicu SuBsisTENCE Was DERIVED DURING THE WAITING 
PERIOD FOR INDIVIDUALS IN APPENDIX D 


While column 3 in table I of appendix D shows that a total of 24 cases were 
approved for assistance, the figure shown below is only 21 because in some in- 
stances husband and wife, each receiving assistance in their own right, were 
counted in appendix D as separate cases, while in appendix E they are treated as 
a family unit. 
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As of November 6, 1959, there were 21 such cases in which applicants, origins lly 
denied assistance on aecount of lack of residence, had reapplied and had their 
applications approved after they had gained District. of Columbia residence, 
Of these 21 cases 17 are still active at this time, while 4 were subsequently 
closed for reasons not re lated to their residence status. 

The case materia’ indicates that the following are the sources from which sub- 
sistence was derived during the waiting period necessary for the 21 individuals 
in the sample to qualify under current residence requirements: 


Depa: tment of Public Welfare in the State from which the individual came i 
NN ae ‘ Bet pene eva apd Sates Fea ake ae 6 
Friends_____-- de sie: Shane te Se a 3 


Combined resources from ‘friends and social ‘security be nefits _ ] 
Relatives and unemployment compensation benefits. : ] 
Old age and survivors insurance and savings - 3 7 1 
Private agencies__-_-_--_-_- : Siem . } 


Travelers Aid Society. ..-.--<-.----....- 1 ee per 3 

Catholic Charities. __._...--- Mey See eee . oe | 
Unknown : = 1, eg a et Rete Sod ee 9 
I et. ete sont aeaeieg! iis bn oo ik ee aa ccarae 91 


APPENDIX F 


Tue AppITIONAL Cost, AFTER TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION SAVINGS, IF 
RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS WERE To BE ELIMINATED 


After careful eonsideration, the agency has come to the conclusion that there 
is no valid way in which an estimate could be made as to the additional cost in 
assistance payment and administration if residence requirements were eliminated. 
The following unknown factors would have to be taken into consideration in 
arriving at such an estimate: 

1. Not only would the 24 cases which were ultimately approved, have been 
approved at the time of application, but in many instances, these applicants may 
have lived in the city for some time and, knowing about the District of Columbia 
residence requirement, may have made every effort to get along without assist- 
ance before finally being forced to seek public aid. Had there been no residence 
requirement, many of these applicants might have come to the agency’s attention 
at a much earlier date. 

2. There are now in Washington an unknown number of recipients who are 
already receiving assistance, but from the States of their legal residence. Many 
of these recipients will be referred to the District of Columbia Department of 
Public Welfare as soon as they have been in the city for 1 year and will then be 
accepted for assistance by our Public Assistance Division, a process which is 
going on continually and of which we have not kept a count; others will prefer to 
return to their home community before their residence there expires. These 
people, in effect, are visitors in Washington for as much as 11 months at a time, 
and would probably be immediately referred to us by their hometown welfare 
departments if it were known that there is no residence requirement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

3. As shown in appendix D, there were 216 applications during a 6-month 
period, which were denied for lack of residence. Not having gone any further 
into their eligibility status (unemployability, lack of resources, etc.) we do not 
know how many of these applicants might have been immediately eligible had 
there been no residence requirement. 

4. In addition to the 216 applicants mentioned above, there is a large number 
of nonresidents who, knowing of the District of Columbia residence requirement, 
apply for assistance directly to the Travelers Aid Society or other private chari- 
table organizations and who would, of course, be reterred to the public agency if 
there were no residence requirement. 

5. In addition to those listed under 3 and 4 above, there are those persons who 
are being maintained by relatives and friends (who in turn may be assistance 
recipients themselves), pending completion of 12 months residence in Washington 
and who never come to any public or private agency’s attention until they either 
find employment, return to their home community, or finally apply for public 
assistance as residents, 
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6. There is a popular assumption, which we can neither confirm or deny, that 

a large number of people would come to Washington for the purpose of receiving 

assiscance as soon as they knew that there was no barrier in the form of a residence 
requirement. ; 
APPENDIX G 


NuMBER OF OLD AGE AssISTANCE CLIENTS WHo ARE IN RECEIPT OF OLD AGE 
\ND SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS, THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF SucH BENEFITS, AND 
THB PROPORTION OF THE BUDGET OF THE CLIENT TuaT Is PRovIDED By OASI 
PAYMENTS 


In the District of Columbia, slightly more than one-forth (25.1 percent) of old 
age assistance cases receive old-age, survivors and disability insurance also. In 
March 1959, the date of latest report on OAA in relation to OASDI, 3,264 cases 
yeceived OAA;: 819 of these received OASDI also. The average OASDI benefit 
was $44.60; the average assistance payment to these cases was $43.20. The 
average OAA payment to the entire OAA caseload in March 1959 was $59.41. 

On the average, OASDI represents about 51 percent of the total budget of the 
client who receives it. This does not take into account free shelter, when it is 
provided, as this item, when free, is not included in the client’s budget. 


APPENDIX H 
THE DaTE OF COMPUTATION OF PRESENTLY USED BUDGET STANDARDS 


The presently used standard is based on cost figures for April 1957 and was 
adopted by the Board of Commissioners for the District of Columbia after pas- 
sage of the District of Columbia Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1959; it became 
effective on September 1, 1958. 


APPENDIx I 


THE PROGRAM FOR REASCERTAINING CURRENT Costs OF Foop, SHELTER, 
CLOTHING, MepicaL Care (1F Druas, Etc. ARE CONTAINED IN GRANT), 
RECREATION, AND INCIDENTAL ITEMs. (Is TuHrs DoNE Upon an ANNUAL Basis, 
BIANNUAL, OR OTHER?) 


The budget standard has been developed on the basis of cost figures obtained 
from pricing studies made by the Institute of Home Economies of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It contains no allowance for medical care since, under the 
District of Columbia Code, the provision of medical care is the responsibility of 
the District of Columbia Department of Public Health. There is an informal 
understanding that the budget standard may be revised whenever the cost of living 
index has gone up or down more that 5 percent since the time of the adoption of the 
current budget standard. This point appears to have been reached now. Any 
increase in the budget standard is contingent, however, on funds available for 
the operation of the public assistance programs, so that an increase in assistance 
allowances is not likely to be atuhorized by the Board of Commissioners in the 
middle of a fiscal year in which a deficit is already foreseeable, as it is at present. 
An increase at the beginning of the next fiscal vear would therefore depend 
entirely on the size of the Department’s appropriation. 


APPENDIX J 
STANDARD APPLIED FOR HOUSING oR RENT Costs 


With respect to the standard applied for housing or rent costs, justification 
for fixed ceilings in view of the rental costs in the District, the proportion and 
number of cases in each category of public assistance in which clients are actually 
paying higher rent than allowed by the ceiling. (From what source of funds are 
the excess rent amounts derived; i.e., what other budgetary items are curtailed 
in order; that rents may be paid? With respect to public housing, are rents in 
the median category of all public housing rents, or above or below the median, 
and, if so, by what proportion?) 

The rental standard adopted by the District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners was again largely dictated by available funds. Inasmuch as, during the 
deliberations going on in the fall of 1957 and the spring of 1958, the need for more 
adequate food allowances for growing children appeared to be the most pressing 


consideration, no change was authorized in the shelter allowances established in 
1953. 
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Accurate rental figures are difficult to obtain, since a certain percentage of 
recipients is receiving free shelter by living in the homes of relatives; another 
percentage of recipients is living in arrangements in which they pay only their 
proportionate share of rent; again, others are living in room and board arrange- 
ments, and still another group is living in nursing homes. A review of a sample 
of recipients paying the full rent by themselves showed that 14 percent paid 
more than the agency’s maximum allowance, of whom 9 percent were recipients 
of aid to dependent children and 1.6 percent recipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, 1.6 percent recipients of old-age assistance, and 1.6 percent 
recipients of general public assistance. The only allowances from which such 
excess rental payments could be defrayed would be those for food, clothing, and 
incidentals. 

The only public housing available in the District are the projects operated by 
the National Capital Housing Authority, which charges recipients according to a 
“welfare rent scale’’ which covers the approximate cost of the accommodation 
provided, without profit to the Housing Authority. This policy was established 
by the Housing Authority in order to avoid double subsidy of shelter from two 
public agencies; it results in “welfare rents’? being higher than those charged 
families who are not receiving assistance but whose income is below the public 
assistance standard. In a few instances, in which a family received partial 
income from other sources (such as veterans’ benefits or old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits), so that the supplementation from public assistance funds 
was very small, it has therefore been actually to the advantage of the family to 
request that their assistance be discontinued, as this resulted in a lowering of 
their rental payments so that the family actually had more money available for 
other living expenses. 

On the whole, the rental charge made by the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority equals the allowance for shelter included in the Commissioners’ budget 
standard for assistance recipients. In a few instances, the public housing charge 
is higher on account of the ‘‘occupancy standards’’ of the housing agency which 
require more rooms (for instance, a separate bedroom for a boy and a girl) than 
the public assistance shelter allowance would pay for. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that a considerable percentage of public 
assistance recipients are paying less for rent than the agency would allow, a fact 
which is explained in part by the unavailability of low-cost housing which compels 
assistance recipients to live in substandard slum dwellings. 


APPENDIX K 


Time ELApseED BETWEEN APPLICATION AND DISPOSITION—PERCENTAGE Com- 
PLETED WITHIN 1 WEEK, 2 WEEKS, 3 WEEKS, 4 WEEKS, 5 WEEKs, 6 WEEKs, 
7 WEEKS, 8 WEEKS, AND OvER 2 MontTuHS 


Time lapse between receipt and disposition of applications.—A study was made 
of applications disposed of during October 1959, to determine how much time, 
in weeks, had elapsed between receipt of the application at intake and final 
disposition. The attached table shows, by category, the number and percentage 
disposed of within 1 week, 2 weeks, and so on up through 9 weeks or more. 

Several policies and practices of the agency may make the time lapse as shown 
in the table greater than it actually is. Among these are (1) when an applicant 
fails an appointment and does not call in, or when an applicant postpones his 
appointment, the application is not acted on immediately; and (2) when an 
applicant is found to be ineligible at intake, he is given a notice of ineligibility 
then and there, but the social worker may not record the action taken and send 
through the notice for some days afterward. 

The table shows, however, that 23 percent of all applications are disposed 
of within 1 week; 66 percent are disposed of in 4 to 5 weeks, corresponding roughly 
to the calendar month; and that 17 percent require 9 weeks or more before final 
disposition. 
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Time lapse between receipt and disposition of applications disposed of during October 


1959 (exclusive of transfers between categories; 57) 











Total the} OAA | ADC | AB ATD | GPA 

Time lapse in weeks rit Ser pet? aie 
— Per- Num-| Per- \Num-| Per- |Num-} Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-! Per- 

| ber | cent | ber m7 cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent 

eacon et aes CIs J | yesh yay, is 
Total disposed of 952 {100.0 | 101 1100.0 | 511 |100.0} 6] @) 70 |100.0 | 264 | 100.0 
Less than 1 week__.-.-..-| 219 | 23.0 24 | 23.8 | 134 | 26.2 |...... pee LO) 1250) “R21 107 
1 week, less than 2___.-__- | ee ae 9 or SS ree ys 8 | 11.4 20 7.6 
2 weeks, less than 3.._..-.| 107 | 11.2] 18 12.9 47 | 9.2 | 1} (4 7 | 10.0 39 14.8 
3 weeks, less than 4______- | 97) 102] S 7.9 49} 9.6 1; () 7 | 10.0 32 12.1 
4 weeks, less than 5__-- --| 137 | 14.4 | 13 | 12.9 78.) See lesans 12 | 17.1 41 15.5 
5 weeks, less than 6_______| 55 | 5.8 6] 5.9} 34) 6.7) 1} () 7 | 10.0 7 a4 
6 weeks, less than 7_-_----| 37] 3.9| 3] 30| 20] 3.9 |-...._| 2} 29| 12| 45 
7 weeks, less than 8.._....| 25 2.6 5| 49} Bh AE i otecret inmate is. 5-2 5 1.9 
8 weeks, less than 9_____-__| 43 4.5 2; 2.0 23 C0 Jenttan | Br WV 13 4.9 
9 weeks or more__...-.._-- 162 | 17.0 | 18 17.8 | 86 | 16.8 | 3) @) 12 | 17.2 43 16.3 

| | | 








1 Percent distribution not computed; base too small. 


Note.—The monthly statistical report for October 1959 shows that 1,009 applications were disposed of; 
424 were approved, 585 were denied. Of the 424 approved applications, 57 were for recipients transferred 
from one category to another; for example, a recipient of ATD or GPA is transferred to OAA when 
he becomes 65. These transfers are excluded from the table above. 


APPENDIX L 
Firow Cuart [npicatinac Desks Across WuicH APPLICATION Must Pass 


A flow chart indicating the desks across which each application must pass 
between the intake worker and the issuance of the check for the grant or the 
notification to the client of rejection of his application showing the average 
time each step takes and whether there is a significant processing time difference 
between the accepted and the rejected categories. 

In preparing material to answer this question, the agency has developed charts 
showing the work stations through which applications must flow on their way to 
acceptance or rejection. In compiling these data, realistic allowance has been 
made for the fact that none of the agency’s operations are mechanized, so that 
there is no continuous flow of applications from one procedure to the next. In- 
stead, operations take place on three different floors in a generally unsuitable 
building so that there may be longtime lapses between the various steps. This 
does not mean, however, that recipients have to suffer on that account. It will 
be remembered that a special emergency assistance procedure was instituted 
effective September 1, 1957, which enables the agency in urgent situations to make 
payments on the date of application or at least on the following day. 

The slow process described in the following pages therefore applies mainly to 
applicants who at the time of application still have some resources left or who can 
manage with the help of some other partial income. 


Processing steps required of the department of public welfare in rendering assisiance 
and service 


Approximate number of personnel, exclusive of District of Columbia pro- 
cessing and disbursing clerks 


bond coca bec nena tee ed Siweoleizes 10 dt 178 
Approximate number of hours in processing acceptances___...........-_-- 249 
Approximate number of hours in processing acceptances or rejections in 

SR iad op bs a: adie is seinen oh anes ~inie MDS bislacle te 27 
Approximate number of hours in | processing acceptances from beg ginning in 

ra mete ta Get: on oe eee liecukes ods ke... . 87 


Approximate number of hours in processing rejections from beginning in 
intake to completion in field 
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INTAKE SOCIAL WORKER 
Forms prepared: 
(1) General inquiry type form. 
(2) Information forms, e.g., clinical, doctor, OASI. 
(3) Referral forms, e.g., city, state, relatives and municipal lodging. 
(4) Property and insurance forms. 
(5) Social data forms. 
(6) Recording set (background forms). 
(7) Forms used in determination of the location of a person or knowledge 
as to who has access to the house. 
(8) Appointment form. 
(9) Application for assistance. 
(10) A total of at least 30 forms are prepared. 
Function: 
(1) Evaluates general inquiry, information and referral type forms. 
(2) Authorizes emergency assistance when warranted. 
(3) Provides counseling, referral, and information service. 
(4) Provides for the receipt and initial screening of applicants for rejection 
or preliminary determination of eligibility. 
Number of employees by grade: 
1 GS-11 Supervisor-social worker. 
2 GS-9 Supervisor-social workers. 
16 GS-7 social workers. 
1 GS Secretary. 
2 GS-4 information receptionists. 
2 GS-3 clerk-typists. 
Total, 24. 


Processing time: 27 hours. 


Wm mI 


REGISTRATION AND FILES CLERK 
Function: 
(1) Maintains a central registration and clearance system of all persons 
applving for or receiving assistance and services. 
(2) Maintains central files for all inactive cases. 
(3) Provides heading of basic forms. 
Number of employees by grade: 
1 GS-5 Pile supervisor. 
1 GS-4 assistant file supervisor. 
14 GS-3 clerk-typist. 
Total, 16. 
Processing time: 36 hours. 


FIELD SOCIAL WORKER 

Forms prepared: 

(1) Assistance plan (basic budget plan). 

(2) Notice of action (notification of changes). 

(3) Other forms, e.g., information and referral of necessary cases and report 
of number of cases and expenditures monthly. 

Function: (1) Evaluates all prior information on applicant and verifies to the 
extent possible by home visits to make a more complete objective determination 
of status as to rejection or eligibility for assistance contingent upon information 
received from Investigation Services and Resources and Collections. 

Number of employees by grade: 

(2) GS-11 supervisor-social workers. 
(12) GS-9 supervisor-social workers. 
(61) GS-7 social workers. 

(35) GS-5 social workers. 
(2) GS-4 clerk-stenographers. 
(12) GS—4 unit clerks. 
Total, 124. 
Processing time: 
38 hours, average time. 
(24 hours, average approval time). 
(51 hours, average rejection time). 
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PAYROLL CONTROL CLERK 
Forms prepared: 
(1) Payroll control card to show record of payment. 
(2) Grant authorization to show status of grant and authorizes disbursement 
of grant. 
(3) Batch sheet for grant authorizations. 
(4) Emergency assistance payroll. 
(5) Report on PE (presumptive-eligible) ineligibles monthly. 
Funetions: 
(1) Prepares and/or maintains and verifies payroll records, ledgers, reports 
of expenditures and cases. 
(2) Prepares documents for disbursement of funds for assistance recipients. 
Number of employees by grade: 
1 GS—6 superior, accounting clerk. 
1 GS-5 accounting clerk. 
8 GS-4 accounting clerk-typists. 
Total, 10. 
Processing time: 12 hours. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ACCOUNTING CLERK 
Form prepared: 
(1) Record of Public Assistance Division grant authorizations received. 
(2) Payroll certification and summary sheets. 
(3) Statement of expenditures. 
Function: 
(1) Checks and verifies grant authorizations and batch sheets received. 
(2) Cheeks and verifies data of a payment or authorization of funds nature. 
(3) Summarizes and verifies the payroll; emergency assistance cases; and a 
summary of all expenditures including vendor vouchers, payroll, 
emergency assistance, etc., monthly. 
(4) Postaudits selected grant authorizations semiannually. 
Number of employees by grade: 
3 GS-7 audit assistants. 
1 GS-5 audit clerk. 
Total, 4. 
Processing time: 100 hours. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PROCESSING CLERK 

Forms prepared: 

(1) Prints payroll cards. 

(2) Prints payroll (except emergency assistance cases). 

(3) Prints checks. 
Function: 

(1) Maintains master payroll processing pertinent changes. 

(2) Prepares and prints payroll (except EA cases). 

(3) Prepares and prints checks. 
Number of employees by grade: Accomplished completely by personnel super- 

vised and paid by District of Columbia Processing. 

Processing time: 24 hours. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DISBURSING CLERK 
Forms prepared: 
(1) Checks. 
(2) Payroll form. 
(3) Payroll certificates and summary sheets. 
Function: 
(1) Checks payroll certificate and summary sheets, checks, and payroll. 
(2) Signs and disburses and mails checks. 
Number of employees by grade: Accomplished completely by personnel super- 
vised and paid by District of Columbia Disbursing Section. 
Processing time: 12 hours. 
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APPENDIX M 


A List oF THE Masor Factors OccaAsIONING DELAY IN PROCESSING, IN ORDER 
oF THEIR IMPORTANCE 


As will be seen by the figures in appendix L, the greatest delay in the approval 
process is occasioned by the split responsibility between the Public Assistance 
Division and the District of Columbia Accounting Office. This means that the 
Public Assistance worker may have completed the process and may have author- 
ized the payment and the authorization may have been processed by the payroll 
control clerk of the Department of Public Welfare, but if this authorization has 
just missed one of the semiweekly payrolls in the District of Columbia Finance 
Office, no action may be taken for several days. Another delaying factor which 
may contribute to the time lapse shown in appendix K is the fact that a check 
of the ability of relatives to support is required by law in old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind, and the applicant as well as the agency may have difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary documentation from responsible relatives who are un- 
willing to cooperate. 

A factor which contributes considerably to the seeming delay in taking prompt 
action, is the agency’s policy not to reject an application when an applicant fails 
to keep an appointment in intake, but to keep this application pending for an 
average of 2 weeks in order to give the applicant an opportunity to return and 
complete his application. Only if he is not heard from within this period, will 
his application be terminated. 

An obvious impediment to the fast processing of applications are excessively 
high caseloads which prevent workers from responding to requests for assistance 
as promptly as the agency would want them to, since the necessity of maintaining 
the eligibility status of already active cases limits the time available for acting 
on new applications. 





EXCERPTS FROM REPORT, ‘‘WuHaT PRICE DEPENDENCY,”’ ISSUED BY JUNIOR VIL- 
LAGE CoMMITTEE, District oF CoLUMBIA HEALTH AND WELFARE COUNCIL— 
THE PuBLIC AGENCIES—THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The Department of Public Welfare’s approach to the dependency problem in 
Washington is diffuse, fragmented, and inadequate. 

So is it in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, or Keokuk, Iowa. 

A combination of Federal laws, State regulations, community pressures to “‘let 
George do it’’ have made all public welfare departments the dumping ground for 
the social problems communities would like to sweep under the rug and forget. 

With token support—the tax doilar at minimum levels of expenditure—com- 
munities, cities, and States all through the Nation have turned their back on the 
larger environmental problem of social health; they have tried to centralize the 
cesspool of social dependency into a small area where it will offend the fewest 
number. 

It is not the job of the District Department of Public Welfare to prevent depend- 
ency. The very nature of its function is to help children, individuals, and families 
who become dependent for one reason or another. 

But if, because of inadequate appropriations, vacillating community support, 
and a real lack of community understanding of what apathy and inertia about 
public welfare problems cost, the Department cannot offer the most useful help to 
the dependent individuals who are its clients, it will “help’’ them perpetuate their 
patterns of dependency from one generation to the next. 

That is what the Distsict Department of Public Welfare is doing. It is per- 
petuating dependency in Washington. 

It is doing this because it carries a whole spectrum of responsibilities: for indi- 
viduals, old and young; for children and families, sick and well; without the 
adequate financial underpinning which in other jurisdictions spreads the expense 
burden between local, county, State, and Federal governmental jurisdictions. 

It is doing this because, in spite of vigorous leadership and imaginative plan- 
ning, it is subject to a policy of pennypinching which must be laid at the door 
of Congress. It is this policy which constantly hampers the maximum efforts 
the Department could otherwise make to use skilled staff in helping families 
reestablish themselves as socially independent units of the community. 

Even with intensive efforts to plan, the population pressures which constantly 
add to the city’s dependency picture keep the Department in the two-steps- 
forward-and-four-back position which at best sometimes neutralize, and at worst, 
negate its efforts to make the maximum use of the resources it can offer its clients. 
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The pennypinching policy which keeps the Department chronicaily under- 
manned also keeps its workers, however conscientious, buried under workloads 
which leave them no time to initiate constructive action which would represent 
even the beginnings of a battleline against the steady pressures of dependency. 

The caseloads help to explain why the Department gets glassy-eyed looking at 
both the forest and the trees of dependency: 

The committee found that the average caseload in the program for aid to 
dependent children was 181. During 1 week in the summer of 1958, 1 
supervisor and 1 social worker tried to deal with the emergencies in 900 cases. 
In other public assistance categories, by the fall of 1959, the average case- 
load was 300. 

In 1949 there were 63 trained social workers in the Child Welfare Division 
to carry a caseload of 2,883. In 1958, the Division had 77 caseworkers and 
18 supervisors to handle a caseload that had nearly doubled; to 4,353. Dur- 
ing that period, the caseload of children in institutions more than doubled, 
from 559 to 1,262. 

In the Foster Care Section of the Child Welfare Division, workers were 
carrving caseloads in September 1958 that were 67 percent higher than the 
maximum which the District Commissioners approved for voluntary agency 
workers to carry. 

In the Protective Service Section, in March 1958, the caseloads were almost 
double what the U.S. Children’s Bureau found the best agencies throughout 
the Nation permitted their staffs to carry. 

Here are some of the results: 

The Child Welfare Division deals with only the most desperate degree of 
need. Families are being turned away when their emergency needs are less 
than absolute. 

Families which are accepted for service sometimes get much less service 
than the workers either want to or know how to give. 

In the Public Assistance Division, a largely untrained staff has workers whe 
are not familiar with ways of meeting special needs of families, do not know 
how to take advantage of some policies which could be useful to them, and 
are not well versed in providing some protections which could help the 
parents’ strength and ability to conserve their own home. 

This untrained staff is trying to administer the public assistance program 
in a way that will reinforce rather than undermine the self-respect of the 
clients. But legislative and regulatory requirements—which have no bear- 
ing on the plight of children—keep a special corps of investigators on this 
staff busy snooping around to find out whether there is or isn’t either a father, 
stepfather, or acting father in homes receiving aid to dependent children 
assistance. If they find such a man, the grant is cut off. 

There is so much paperwork involved in establishing and verifying eligibil- 
ity that workers are hard-pressed to find time to help families stay together. 

The executive and supervisory staff, even with constant and excessive 
overtime, carry such a heavy administrative burden that they must leave 
undone many things which they consider essential. 

These are symptomatic of the Department’s problem, which the committee 
recommends must be met from these standpoints: 

34. There must be a better trained public assistance staff, working at a 
higher efficiency level. The facilities and agencies of the Department of 
Public Welfare which accept or place dependent children must be better 
alo? on policies, planning, and interstaff communication. 

The Department of Public Welfare should establish a focal point 
a to assist in further coordination and improvement of services for 
dependent children and their families. 

36. The use of placements available to the Department for the care of 
children—both the care provided children through congregate living and 
that provided by other forms of social program—needs to be earnestly 
reexamined. 

The District laws and regulations which distort the proper execution 
of the Department’s function must be changed. 


Within these broad recommendations, the committee makes these specific 
recommendations: 


There must be a better trained Public Assistance staff 


The committee recognizes the keen interest that already exists in the Depart- 
ment for an inservice training program for its Public Assistance staff. The Con- 
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gress in 1956 specifically underlined the importance of training for this national 
program, as an aid to strengthening family life, but it has not appropriated funds 
to provide the training. 

Even without funds, the committee hopes that the Department will be able to 
intensify its staff development efforts. It recommends 

38. That the Department immediately renew its request for financial 
support from the Congress to support and expand its staff development 
program. 

The committee encourages efforts already underway to stréamline Department 
procedures by using nonsocial workers to handle administrative detail, freeing 
the time of social workers for attention to the problems of children and their 
families. The committee also believes that clerical workers who have initiative 
can be encouraged to assume responsibility for numerous administrative proce- 
dures which will free workers trained in social work for those tasks which particu- 
larly call for their professional competence. It recommends: 

39. Staff increases to permit maximum use of Public Assistance and Child 
Welfare professional time in assisting families and children at the onset of 
dependency, and during periods of other crises. Professional time must be 
available especially for work with families and children with a high rehabili- 
tative potential. 

The very nature of the responsibilities carried by the public assistance program 
and the child welfare program create confusion for the workers in both programs 
and for the children and families they seek to serve. 

It is technically and administratively impossible for the Department to assign 
workers covering both areas of service to families. But if there must be different 
workers serving the same families, the committee believes it is imperative that 
they share a common philosophy and common goals. 

The present lack of unity and cohesiveness in discharging the Department’s 
obligations not only hampers the understanding which workers have of the total 
job to be done, but it can have an adverse effect on the successful discharge of their 
responsibility toward individual children and families. The committee 
recommends— 

40. That the Department make vigorous and continuing efforts to establish 
a common philosophy within its programs and to establish policies and prac- 
tices which will enhance unity and cohesiveness, so that services to clients 
are more imme (iately available and thorough. 

Both the Child Welfare Division and the Public Assistance Division need to 
make earlier decisions on the function each division can best serve, particularly 
when families seek emergency help. The Child Welfare Division should more 
quickly spot families where the need is largely economic, so that it can encourage 
parents to apply for assistance grants in such cases. Both Divisions need to be 
more quickly decisive about whether a parent, with help from the agency, can 
continue to care for his children at home, or whether placement of his children is 
the only immediate solution. The committee recommends 

41. That the Child Welfare Division develop clear criteria for accepting or 
rejecting clients when they first apply, so that individual vases can be handled 
when the need is most urgent. 

Some children would not need to stay at Junior Village so long if both the Child 
Welfare and the Public Assistance Divisions were of maximum assistance to inade- 
quate and neglectful parents. 

The neglectful parent will only respond if he can reach his caseworker when he 
wants him, understand what needs to be done, realizes that it is something he can 
do, and is willing to try to do it. 

These approaches in offering acceptable help require the highest application of 
the helping skills. They need more intensive application by both the Child Wel- 
fare and the Public Assistance Divisions. Additional staff should permit both 
divisions to seek out parents who do not keep their agency appointments and work 
out long-term plans for children which take concrete advantage of the real-life 
facts about the child and his family in the most constructive way. The committee 
recommends 

42. An improved use of casework methods by both the Public Assistance 
and Child Welfare Divisions so that staff members can offer more practical 
and aceeptable help to neglectful and inadequate parents, to keep children 
out of Junior Village wherever possible, and to get them out, once they are 
there, as soon as possible. 
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Children placed in Junior Village by the Woman’s Bureau sometimes stay there 
weeks—or even months—before the staff of the Public Assistance Division learns 
that these are children in one of their client families. The committee recom- 
mends 

43. That a regular liaison be established between the Public Assistance 
Division and the Woman’s Bureau so that Public Assistance will know im- 
mediately which children in its caseload have been placed at Junior Village. 

The tools of the trade of helping children and families must include facts, and 
the best use of facts. 

The Child Welfare Division is short on the facts it needs to do a good job of 
serving children and their families in dependency situations. Since the law 
makes these services available to individuals and families without regard to their 
income, income data is not a routine part of the existing child welfare application 
records. And yet this can be crucial information in successful planning for a 
child or for a child and his family. 

The committee believes that a new system of record keeping in the Child Welfare 
Division could establish basic family characteristics which could be of real use 
not only to workers who are planning with families for the future of their children 
but also as a part of a basic pool of information about the District’s dependency 
problems. It therefore recommends 

44. A reorganization of the design and content of case records kept by the 
Child Welfare Division to include data about family characteristics including 
composition and income. It suggests that the Department draw on experts 
of its own or those of other agencies to insure maximum usefulness of the new 
record system. 

In general, the statistical information that the Department now gathers is 
contributing a useful function both within the Department and within the Dis- 
trict government. However, if a concerted attack is to be launched on depend- 
ency, the existing Statistics and Research Unit must be expanded so that it can 
be efficiently responsive to the needs for such special studies as may be required. 
The committee recommends 

45. Increased staff for the statistics and research program of the Depart- 
ment so that those agencies within the Department which serve the needs of 
dependent children can increasingly use it as a faectfinding body to assess 
current and future service needs. 

The committee’s final reeommendation having to do with the staff of the Publie 
Welfare Department is based on its recognition of the contribution which clerical 
workers can and indeed must make to the success of any program. The com- 
mittee recommends— 

46. That the Department establish a professional-clerical ratio based on a 
management study which will permit professionally trained workers to func- 
tion at their professional levels and will permit clerical workers to function 
at their highest competence in making a useful contribution to the total pro- 
gram. Staff increases indicated by this study should be followed directly 
by request for funds to put them into effect. 


The Department of Public Welfare must establish a focal position to help coordinate 
and improve services for dependent children and families 

Spread throughout the fabric of the present organization of the Department 
of Public Welfare are two major agencies, five children’s institutions, several 
committees, and a number of individuals sharing primary concern about depend- 
ent children and their families. They may or may not share common information, 
methods of communication or participate in common planning. They may or 
may not work in concert as their preoccupations with dependency are expressed 
in their contacts with voluntary agencies or with other public agencies. 

There is no doubt in the committee’s mind that a more unified approach by 
the Department to its own plans and responsibilities—and to other organiza- 
tions—would heighten the Department’s contribution to the alleviation of de- 
pendency in Washington. 

It therefore reeommends— 

47. The creation of the position of a consultant on dependency, charged 
with bringing together a departmental focus on, and coordination with, the 
efforts of both public and voluntary agencies to deal with this problem. 

The consultant would serve as chairman of the Department’s Committee on 
Long-Range Planning and Low Income Families, would be its continuing liaison 
with the Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area on projects 





ow underway or to be instituted which would attack the dependency problem, 
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would work closely with other public agencies and would help implement those 

recommendations of this committee as they affect both the Junior Village pro. 

gram and the administration of the Public Assistance and the Child Welfare 

Divisions. 

The use of institutions available to the Department for the care of children needs to be 
earnestly reexamined 

In testimony supporting the Department’s 1960 fiscal year budget request, 
Public Welfare Director Gerard M. Shea told the House: 

“Tt is our hope that community ingenuity and facilities will help us keep future 
building at Junior Village to a minimum.”’ 

The needs of Junior Village as an institution are discussed elsewhere in this 
report. The committee agrees that community ingenuity must be exercised if 
the Department is to use its institutions with enough flexibility to meet the needs 
of dependent children. And it will be of little profit to have effective diagnoses 
available of children’s needs if they are not to be met through skillful and effec- 
tive placements. 

The committee holds the view that some of the most effective ways to arrange 
for the brief or long-time care of dependent children are outside the institutional 
setting, per se. Foster homes, homemaker service, and adolescent group homes, 
whether under public or voluntary auspices, are important alternates for meeting 
the needs of dependent children. The committee hopes that all of these will be 
expanded as beneficial ways of helping dependent children. 

At the same time, it thinks the time may be rapidly approaching when the De- 
partment of Public Welfare will need to redesign the use of all of its facilities for, 
children, because of expanding population pressures. When that time comes 
the committee hopes the new plan will enhance the possibility that each child can 
be placed in a setting most likely to meet his individually diagnosed social, emo- 
tional, and educational needs. 

Even without this redesign, much can be done immediately to enhance th 
flexibility of resources available for the care of dependent children. 

Washington desperately needs more foster home care for dependent children. 
The best institution in the world can hardly offer all the mothering that every 
baby and young child needs. 

Many members of this committee are parents of children. We have seen the 
looks of fright—or uncertainty—on the faces of our own children who have had 
to be institutionalized—in hospitals—for even a brief time, even though our chil- 
dren knew that hospitalization was temporary. 

We do not like to think of the possible consequences to the healthy growth of the 
babies and young children who are now institutionalized at Junior Village and 
who do not know how long they will be there, and are uneasy as they try for love, 
affection, and understanding. 

The committee is equally distressed by the fact that when brothers. and sisters 
are placed in Junior Village, they are separated from each other, because of the 
nature of the cottage age-group plan. 

It believes that children who have behavior difficulties have not only the barest 
chance not to have those difficulties compounded by even a temporary stay in 
Junior Village. 

It would establish a high priority for the expansion of foster home care to take 
care of these kinds of children. It therefore recommends 

48. Further effort by the Department of Public Welfare to expand its 
foster home program both for emergency and long-term care, with particular 
attention to meeting the needs of babies and young children, brothers and 
sisters, and children with chronic health or behavior difficulties. 

49. A close liaison between public and voluntary agencies in carrying for- 
ward this expansion so that the maximum use can be made of all community 
resources. : 

50. A continuing campaign by the Advisory Couneil of the Department of 
Public Welfare to keep the public aware of the sustained need for foster 
families in Washington. 

The committee believes that at present a real handicap exists in recruiting foste. 
families because of inadequate board rates. These families receive $60 a month 
for infants under 6 months, $50 for most children, and are given special board rates 
for children with handicaps. 

Such rates hardly take care of the children’s basic necessities for food. But in 
addition, foster parents who are willing to take children of school age know that 
they will be asked to attend school meetings, they will be urged to provide better 
clothing for the children under their care, they will be expected to function as the 
child’s own parents in many other ways. 
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The board rate paid most foster parents is about the same as that paid by the 

Department to most privately operated institutions for dependent children. 
he committee sees this as a financial roadblock to the chance nearly every 
dependent child could have for healthy development in foster homes. 

It therefore recommends— 

51. That the Department of Public Welfare be supported in its requests 
that a realistic board rate for foster parents be established. This rate 
should— 

(a) Continue—as now—to provide medical care, including full cost of 
drugs. 

(b) Reflect the full cost of food, clothes, equipment required because 
of the age or condition of the child, such essential costs as transpor- 
tation to and from school, and an allowance for the child’s recreation. 

(c) Include provision for reimbursing foster parents for hiring a mother 
substitute if the foster mother is temporarily unable, because of illness 
to carry on her duties. This reimbursement would only be authorized 
when it would prevent the removal of the child from the foster home. 

At existing board rates, the Department of Public Welfare is requiring volun- 
tary institutions, just as it requires foster families, to absorb a large part of the 
cost for discharging a public responsibility. These institutions estimate that 
the current rate represents about a third of the cost of each child’s care. This 
is unfair bookkeeping. The committee recommends 

52. That the Department of Public Welfare request voluntary institutions 
which contract for the care of dependent children to figure their operating 
costs per child on the same base as that approved by the Commissioners for 
the District’s institutions, and that the Department’s efforts to increase 
institutional board rates for the care of its wards be supported. 

The committee does not believe that Junior Village, as a planned and continuing 
way of life, is desirable for adolescent children. Even with the finest of programs, 
it implies isolation from the stream of community living. It would be remarkable 
indeed if this isolation did not produce children who leave Junior Village to face 
the world without the security of firm roots in the community and without the 
confidence that a family setting could well provide. The committee therefore 
recommends— 

53. That the Department of Public Welfare greatly increase its provisions 
for foster home care and small group home care for adolescents who have 
neither parents nor relatives with whom they can live. 

Another community resource for meeting dependency needs is the Homemaker 
Service of the National Capital area. The committee looks upon this Washington 
agency as an important way of avoiding the removal of many children from their 
homes and of hastening their return when they are removed. It recommends 

54. That the Department expand its use of the Homemaker Service Agency 
for the protection of children from dependency. 

55. That the Public Assistance Division take advantage of its authority 
to pay for home aids in situations for which homemaker service may be 
inappropriate. 


The District laws and regulations which distort the proper execution of the department's 
function must be changed 

The Social Security Act was a revolutionary development in our American 
society. The legislators who passed the law in 1935 were explicit in their recog- 
nition that it represented too broad an expression of social policy not to need 
future revision and amendment. Such amendment and revision has continued 
up until the present time. 

The aid to dependent children program has always been the stepchild of the 
Social Security Act. Nearly 25 years of national experience with the program 
has only deepened social prejudice against the parents of children in need of 
the economic assistance on which the program is built. 

ADC has been attacked because of unproved charges that it encourages ille- 
gitimacy and slothfulness. The charge is probably true that it does encourage 
desertion of the family by the father. The public antipathy to this program has 
been so pronounced that the children it was established to serve have been lost 
sight of. 

As Dr. Eveline M. Burns, professor of social work at the New York School of 
Social Work, told the House Committee on Ways and Means: 

“Ever since the Social Security Act was passed, the provisions for dependent 
children have been less favorable than those for the other categories. The 
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matching maximum has been lower, the Federal share of the cost less, and until 
recently, even the number of persons in the family for whom Federal matching 
funds were available was very limited.’ 

This distortion continues even in the face of a recent amendment to the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security Act which specifies that services should 
be available ‘‘to stregthen family life.”’ 

The administration of the ADC program here and elsewhere is a travesty on 
one of the original purposes of the Social Security Act; that children should not 
become public charges because of poverty alone. 

And yet it is precisely the lack of enough money for a family to stay together 
that sometimes pushes children into Junior Village. 

By the time a family is completely without funds and homeless, money alone 
will seldom insure that the child will not be badly neglected if he remains at home, 

But when poverty is the main reason for sending children to Junior Village, 
the public is paying a high cost for its social prejudice when it denies parents of 
these children the economic sustenance they would need to keep their families 
together. 

he cost is a money cost. 

In the fiscal year 1959, the average monthly cost for a grant under the aid to 
dependent children program to keep a child with his mother was $70.40 per month. 

In that same year, the average monthly cost of maintaining a child at Junior 
Village was $192.60. 

The committee believes that until the Social Security Act accurately reflects 
the nation’s concern for the welfare of its children, the purposes for which the 
act was passed will be thwarted. The committee recommends— 

56. An amendment to the Social Security Act which would make need the 
primary and overriding consideration for financial assistance to dependent 
children, and would eliminate those qualifications which have nothing to 
do with preserving the right of every child to family life. 

The District of Columbia, through its laws and regulations, is actually sending 
children to Junior Village for economic reasons alone because of the restrictions 
it has added to the local administration of the Federal aid-to-dependent-children 
program. It rules children ineligible for help if: 

(1) The family wage earner is unemployed but employable; 

(2) An “absent father’’ returns to his home, or is replaced by a step- 
father or acting father; 

(3) The parent is employed even though he does not earn enough to 
maintain his family adequately; 

(4) The family has not lived in Washington for 1 year. 

Without Federal matching funds the District can’t afford to help families 
with inadequate incomes to stay together. It must in effect break up homes 
and place children away from their families. 

These “‘economy”’ devices, apparently created with the intent of legislating a 
sense of responsibility into dependent families, too frequently have had the 
net effect of separating children from their families, of encouraging furtive and 
frequently illicit sexual relationships among parents, and of throwing a public 
financial burden on the voluntary agencies. 

They represent a set of rules so complicated and difficult of enforcement, 
particularly those having to do with establishing whether a father, stepfather, 
or acting father is in the home, that they put a heavy policing burden on the 
Welfare Department’s staff. The committee reeommends— 

57. That the District abolish those regulations which deny assistance to 
needy children when a stepfather or acting father is in the home. 

58. That the District abolish its requirement that a child may not receive 
ADC if his mother is employable but unemployed, and can make a “‘satis- 
factory”’ child care plan. 

The committee believes that the Department is denying itself the use of a 
potent weapon against dependency in ruling out help to families who have not 
met a year’s residence requirement. A family crisis of minor proportions can 
become a family crisis of desperate proportions within a year’s time. 

At the present time, private social agencies are discharging what is essentially a 
public responsibility in trying to relieve desperate age situations among those 
people who do not meet the residence requirements. hey are spending some 
$240,000 a year for these and other crisis situations—enough money to finance 
at least one aspect of preventive service to the community at large. 

The fear that the short-time resident would drain the welfare coffers of Wash- 
ington is not justified by the experience in New York, where studies show that 
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percent of the public assistance caseload had lived in the State for less than a 
year. 
“ The committee believes that the District of Columbia should shoulder its 
public responsibility for the financial relief of needy families, regardless of how 
long they have lived in Washington. It recommends: 
59. Abolition of the year’s residence requirement in the eligibility of 

children and families for general public assistance and aid to dependent 
children. 

Ideally, this should be an outcome of change in Federal legislation to provide 
Federal funds to match local funds for such a purpose. Until that change is 
achieved—which should be sought immediately—District action might well 
result from increasing the number of reciprocal agreements with the States 
from which newcomers originate * * *, 


most public assistance applicants are long-time residents; that, in fact, less than 2 


ee 


(There is incorporated at this point in the record, at the instruction 
of the chairman, a letter dated February 26, 1960, from Mr. Shea 
concerning the testimony of Mr. Otto and the 26 points raised in the 
“What Price Dependency?” report.) 


FEBRUARY 26, 1960. 

Hon. WAYNE Morsg, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety, Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, Old Senate Office Builaing, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: During the hearings on the uniform public assist- 
ance bill, 8. 2363 on February 18, 1960, vou asked that certain information be 
submitted for the record. In compliance with your request there are attached: 

(1) Comments on the testimony of Mr. N. Eugene Otto, representing the 
District of Columbia Health and Welfare Council; and 
(2) Comments on the 26 recommendations affecting this Department, 
submitted by the Junior Village Committee of the District of Columbia 
Health and Welfare Council in the report entitled ‘What Price Dependency?” 
Sincerely yours, 
GERARD M. SHEA, 
Director of Public Welfare. 


COMMENTS ON THE TESTIMONY OF THE District oF CoLUMBIA HEALTH AND 
WELFARE CoUNCIL ON THE UNIFORM PuBLic AssISTANCE BILL, 8S. 236% 


Section 5(b)— Amount of public assistance 


The Department of Public Welfare believes that the language contained in 
sectlon 5(b) concerning the basis of public-assistance grants is clear and succinetly 
stated and that there is not sufficient reason for a change in the language as 
recommended by the Health and Welfare Council. 


Section 12(a)— Records 


The Health and Welfare Council’s statement asks that all public-assistance in- 
formation not be disclosed except for purposes directly connected with the admin- 
istration of public assistance, and opposes the provision giving authority to the 
Commissioners to have the discretion to allow the public to have access to the 
records of disbursement or payment of public assistance. 

Section 12 and section 13, which prescribe penalties as proposed in S. 2363 are 
in accord with national legislation found in section 618 of the Revenue Act of 1951. 

Section 12 initially directs the Commissioners to prescribe regulations to main- 
tain the confidentiality of public assistance information in line with the Health 
and Welfare Council’s thoughts on this matter. The section does not provide, 
as Mr. Otto states, that the records of disbursement of public assistance shall be 
available to the public. [Italie supplied.] 

On the contrary, section 12 provides that the Commissioners’ regulations shall 
provide safeguards restricting the disclosure of information to purposes directly 
connected with the administration of public assistanee. In addition, the Com- 
missioners are given the freedom to exercise their judgment to permit the public 
to have access to records of disbursement providing this information is not used for 
commercial or political purposes. 
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It would seem reasonable that the Commissioners in their discretion permit the 
public to have the very limited information specified in the Bill when in the 
judgment of the Commissioners this would be in the public interest. 

A majority of the States have legislation either permitting public inspection of 
records of disbursement of public assistance to recipients or delegating discretion 
to local authorities to permit it. 

Section 18 property 

The statement of the Health and Welfare Council objects to waiving the 
statute of limitations and objects to filing liens aganist the real property of any 
recipient other than those receiving old age assistance. . 7 

There seems no justification for singling out one group of people and requiring 
their estates to pay back the assistance received during their lifetime. The 
difference in the time of a man’s birth does not seem to be a valid basis for re- 
quiring the repayment of assistance. It seems preferable to rely on the integrity 
humaneness and judgment of the Commissioners to study the facts and circum. 
stances in individual situations and to authorize the release of the lien when the 
circumstances seem to warrant a release. 

It was not the intention to limit the lien provision solely to old age assistance 
as Mr. Otto suggests, but rather to apply the provision to all categories of 
assistance, 

Public assistance is not a pension but is a payment based on a showing of 
financial need, and there is nothing unreasonable in expecting an individual to 
repay assistance money received during his lifetime when he leaves an asset 
after his death. 

The Department is of the opinion that the language in section 18(a) with respect 
to the District having a preferred claim for the amount of any public assistance 
against the estate of the deceased recipient and that no statute of limitations 
shall apply, should not be changed because the proposed bill in its present form 
has been approved by the Federal Bureau of the Budget and has been adopted 
by the U.S. Senate on two separate occasions. 


Section 19(a) responsible relatives 


The Health and Welfare statement objects to the inclusion of a provision on the 
responsibility of relatives to support in public assistance legislation and urges its 
provision in general law affecting all citizens of the District of Columbia. 

The Department does not agree with the conclusion of the Health and Welfare 
Council that relatives of a public assistance client are being singled out under 
section 19(a). 

The Department notes that with regard to the payment of alimony and non- 
support, each of the permanent statutes specifies who is required to pay. 

The Department believes that section 19 should remain as written. 


COMMENTS ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS AFFECTING THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusptic WELFARE SUBMITTED BY THE JUNIOR VILLAGE COMMITTEE OF THE 
District oF CoLtumBIA HEALTH AND WELFARE COUNCIL IN THE ReEport 
“What Prick DEPENDENCY?” 


Recommendation 34. There must be a better trained public assistance staff 

This is a recognized need. The departmental staff development consultant has 
been giving over 50 percent of her time to the Public Assistance Division training 
program during the past year and a half. One Senior Supervisor has been dele- 
gated the full-time responsibility for staff training, and through contract with 
Catholic University School of Social Work a special seminar course is being given 
to public assistance supervisors this year. 

The facilities and agencies of the Department of Public Welfare which accept 
or place dependent children must be better coordinated. 

As the Department expands, the problem of coordinating its services and poli- 
cies increases. The consultant on dependency provided by the Meyer Foundation 
this year has been able to develop further coordination, particularly between the 
Child Welfare Division and Junior Village. Coordination and communication 
between the Children’s Center is carried on through regular case planning con- 
ferences. At the departmental level the Deputy Director of Public Welfare chairs 
an Interagency Committee composed of key personnel from the Child Welfare 
Division, Children’s Center and Junior Village. He also chairs an Agency Services 
Committee which gives particular attention to special eases in which overlapping 
or conflicting policies appear to present particular hardships to the families con- 
cerned. There is still much to be done, particularly in the matter of coordination 
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between the ADC program and the child welfare program. The staff of both 
agencies is working with the Consultant on Dependency to effect greater coordi- 
nation in this area. 


Recommendation 35. The Department of Public Welfare should establish a focal point 
position to assist in further coordination and improvement of services for depend- 
ent children and their families 


It was planned to use the consultant on dependency provided by the Meyer 
Foundation for this year, and we requested this position in the 1961 budget for 
this purpose. Since this position has not been allowed in 1961, it will be necessary 
to allocate this function within the present staff available. 


Recommendation 36. The use of placements available to the Department for the care 
of children needs to be earnestly reexamined 

The basic problem facing the Department in this respect is the overcrowding of 
facilities at Junior Village designed for dependent children. The Department is 
now reexamining the programs and facilities in other children’s institutions to see 
if there is any improvement that can be made in present allocation of space. The 
capital outlay program for the Department reflects expansion of Junior Village, 
but this of course means several years’ delay. 
Recommendation 37. The District laws and regulations which distort the 


, . 2 pl ope 7 
execution of the Department's function must be changed 


The basic difficulty in regard to law relates to the Federal Social Security Aet 
which permits assistance to children only if the parent is absent, deceased, or inca- 
pacitated. The Department, along with many other State Welfare Departments, 
is of the opinion that this has had the effect of placing a premium on desertion and 
the breakup of the family units. The Department’s regulations reflect the basic 
Federal statute for the most part. It is true that the Department’s regulations 
place the stepfather and common-law husband in the same category as a legal 
husband. While this is considered by some to be too restrictive, the Department 
considers this to be consistent with the regulations governing the general assistance 
program which does not provide assistance for the unemployed or low-income 
family. It is believed that because of the limitation on funds in the past, the 
Department has been even more restrictive in practice than is required by its own 
policies and regulations. Now that public assistance funds have been provided 
on a more adequate basis and it has been possible to grant assistance on a 100 per- 
cent basis, we are examining our practice to insure that it reflects the greatest 
possible flexibility. 


Recommendation 38. That the Department immediately renew ils request for financial 

support from the Congress lo support and expand its staff development program 

As indicated under recommendation 34 above, the Department has taken advan- 

tage of the Federal Training Act approved by the last Congress. However, until 

the Federal Congress provides through the social security program funds to carry 

out a training program as provided for in the substantive legislation, there is a 
limit to which the Department can develop these services. 


Recommendation 39. Staff increases to permit maxrimum use of public assistance and 


child welfare professional time in assisting families and children at the onset of 
dependency, and during periods of other crises 


This is a recognized need and for the past year and a half studies have been 
underway both by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and the 
District of Columbia Management Office to attempt to streamline our program 
so that greater professional time can be made available through mechanized equip- 
ment and proper allocation of function to clerical personnel. Studies are almost 
completed which point toward the establishment of an extensive IBM system, 
and considerable work has been done in regard to forms-control and other proce- 
dural matters. 


Recommendation 40. That the Department make vigorous and continuing efforts 
to establish a common philosophy so that services to clients are more immediately 
available and thorough 


The Department agrees with this recommendation and considers it a basic 
problem relating to lack of appropriate facilities for the care of children, need to 
meet crisis situations, and adjustments required because of the limitation of funds. 
Part of the apparent inconsistency and lack of clarity in common purpose is the 
result of a workload that has grown faster than facilities and staff have become 
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available. Most of the apparent inconsistencies result in the difference in diree- 
tion and basis between the child welfare program and the public assistance 
program. 


Recommendation 41. That the Child Welfare Division develop clear criteria for 
accepting or rejecting clients when they first apply, so that individual cases can 
be handled when the need is most urgent 

The Department heartily concurs in this recommendation and believes that 
much can be done in this respect. The Child Welfare Division has been re- 
organized recently to provide for a special intake and study section which it is 
hoped will result in clearer diagnosis of need and more expeditious determination 
of the basic problems involved when a child is separated from his family. 


Recommendation 42. An improved use of casework methods by both the Public Assist- 
ance and Child Welfare Divisions so that staff members can offer more practical 
and acceptable help to neglectful and inadequate parents, to keep children out of 
Junior Village 

The Department is studying some of the special projects relating to multi- 
problem families which have been undertaken in other communities. A more 
aggressive approach to some of these families it is believed, would be effective. 

However, this requires staff with sufficient training and more sufficient in number 

to deal with families when the problems arise. This is time consuming but it is 

believed is, and should be, the goal toward which we must continue to strive. 


Recommendation 43. That a regular liaison be established between the Public Assist- 
ance Division and the Woman’s Bureau 


This is an appropriate recommendation. Although the Department has main- 
tained a close working relationship throughout the vears with the Woman’s 
Bureau, as both agencies increase in size this becomes even more important. 
Before the end of this year, the Department, it is believed, will have worked out 
an even closer working relationship with the Woman’s Bureau. 


Recommendation 44. A reorganization of the design and content of case records kept 
by the child welfare division 
The Department concurs in this reeommendation and is attempting to redesign 
its recordkeeping system. However, this is not considered to be one of the most 
urgent problems facing the Department. 


Recommendation 45. Increased staff for the statistics and research program of the 
Department 

The Department now has under study the further mechanization for the 
assembly and recording of statistical data particularly related to characteristics of 
the families it serves. Before the next year’s budget presentations are made, the 
Department expects to have a complete evaluation of the needs of this unit, 
Actually, however, it must be pointed out that the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in comparison with many State departments has a consid- 
erable collection of statistical and other data which is considered particularly 
valuable in regard to its program planning. 


Recommendation 46. That the Department establish a professional-clerical ratio 
based on a management study 
As indicated above, this management study is still under way. As soon as it 
is completed, it is hoped that the Department’s budget request can reflect an 
appropriate ratio of professional and clerical personnel. 


Recommendation 47. Creation of a position of a consultant on dependency 

There is such a position in the Department at the present time. The salary is 
being financed by a grant from the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation. 

The position of a consultant on dependency was included in the 1961 budget by 
the Department. The position was eliminated by the Budget Office, District of 
Columbia and the Department subsequently appealed for restoration of the 
position to the Commissioners. At this time the position is not in the official 
budget. 


Recommendation 48. Further effort by the Department of Public Welfare to expand 
its foster home program 


Recommendation 49. Maintenance of liaison between public and voluntary agencies 
in carrying forward this expansion 
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Recommendation 50. Continuing campaign by the Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare to keep the public aware of the sustained need for foster 
families 

These three recommendations are included in the following single answer: 

The Department and the Public Welfare Advisory Council are aggressively 

and actively pursuing the recruitment of foster homes. Attention is directed 
to the following attachments: 

(a) Minutes of the Child Care Committee of the Public Welfare Advisory 

Council of January 21, 1960; 

(b) Minutes of the Public Welfare Advisory Council, January 27, 1960. 

It was upon the recommendation of the Child Welfare Division of the Depart- 

ment and the Public Welfare Advisory Council that the Health and Welfare 

Council of the National Capital Area sponsored and held a Foster Parents of the 

Year award luncheon in the fall of 1959 for the purpose not only of giving recog- 

nition to foster parents, but as a spur to the recruitment of new foster parents 

through the resultant publicity. 


Recommendation 51. That the Department of Public Welfare be supported in its 
request for a realistic board rate for foster parents 


The Department for several years has endeavored to obtain an increase in the 
amount of money paid for the board and care of children who are in foster homes 
and private institutions. 

For the fiscal year 1961 the Department first sought a rate of $75 a month, or 
an increase of $15 for private institutions, and $55 a month, or an increase of 
$5 for general foster homes. The additional sum needed to accomplish this was 
$380,000. After conferring with the Budget Office, District of Columbia, the 
requested increase was revised to $10 for institutions and $3 for foster homes at 
a total cost of $171,000. Action by the House of Representatives resulted in a 
$44,099 increase for ‘board and care. An appeal to the Senate for restoration of 
$145,000, if sustained, would grant a $10 increase to private institutions and a 
$3 increase to foster homes based on a caseload of 1,600 children. The Depart- 
ment originally estimated a caseload of 1,710 children. 


Recommendation 52. That the Department request voluntary institutions to figure 
their operating costs per child on the same basis as ihat approved by the Com- 
missioners for the District's institutions 

The Department has held a meeting with representatives of the private insti- 
tutions and the Budget Office, District of Columbia, for the purpose of discussing 
this possibility. 


Recommendation 53. That the Department greatly increase iis provisions for foster 
home care and small group home care 

This is similar to recommendation 48. 

Attached is a copy of a proposal submitted by the Child Welfare Division in 
1958 for the opening and use of youth boarding homes. This proposal has been 
approved by the Public Welfare Advisory Council and the Board of Commissioners. 

The following efforts have been made by the Foster Home Study Unit of the 
Child Welfare Division to recruit, such homes: 

A number of letters were written to key persons in various agencies in the city, 
telling them about this program and enlisting their cooperation in referring to us 
the names of persons who might be interested. We received names of three fam- 
ilies as a result of this appeal. Two of these families lived in restricted zone areas 
in the District, which made use of their homes impossible; and the other family 
was not interested. 

A review was made of studies of homes that had earlier been rejected by the 
Foster Home Study Unit because they did not meet Health Department standards 
such as enclosed porches or inside rooms. It was in this way that the first home 
opened was secured. Another family was approached, but they were uninterested. 

The staff of the Foster Home Study Unit made personal contact with communit Vv 
groups and civic leaders including the National Council of Negro Womer, the 
staff of Baker’s Dozen, PTA officers, and the ministers of several churches. "One 
family lived outside the me tropolitan area, two others lived in restricted zones in 
the city and felt they could only consider taking a large number of children. This 
would have been prohibited in the area in which they lived. 

Newspape r publicity concerning the first home opened resulted in a few calls 
expressing general interest in child care, but mostly offering odd jobs for boys in 
the home. The second home opened was secured as a result of the newspaper 
publicity. They called after reading the article. 
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The caseworkers on foster home intake discuss the youth boarding home pro- 
gram with applicants who express interest in regular child care. As a result, two 
more families have expressed their interest and are now being considered. 

One family that applied was rejected as the study indicated that they were 
unable to provide the proper care and supervision néeded by the children for 
whom the homes would be used. 

The Foster Home Study Unit has plans for an active, continuing, recruitment 
campaign which will include contacts with organized community groups, screen- 
ing and discussion with regular applicants, and carefully planned newspaper 
publicity. 

It is believed that once the program begins to get underway, other families 
will express an interest and in this way recruitment will begin to gather momen- 
tum. We have observed over the years that our best source for recruiting foster 
homes and adoptive homes has been through the help of our good foster parents 
or adoptive parents. 


Recommendation 54. That the Department expand its use of the homemaker 
service agency 
There is a sum of $12,000 in each of the fiscal 1960 and 1961 budgets for the 
purchase of homemaker service by the Child Welfare Division and the Public 
Assistance Division for the protection of children from dependency. These 
agencies are aggressively taking advantage of the service. 


Recommendation 55. That the Public Assistance Division take advantage of its author- 
ity to pay for home aides in situations for which homemaker service may be 
inappropriate 

The agency is operating on this basis. 


Recommendation 56. A Social Security Act amendment which would make need the 
primary consideration for financial assistance to dependent children 


This is national legislation and does not fall within the purview of the District 
government. 

It is our understanding that the Advisory Council on Public Assistance au- 
thorized by the Social Security Amendments of 1958 has recommended to the 
Congress that the Social Security Act should be amended to add a new pro- 
vision for Federal Grants in aid to States for the purpose of encouraging each 
State to furnish financial assistance and other services to financially needy per- 
sons regardless of the cause of need. Also the policy statement of the Ameri- 
ean Public Welfare Association recommends that the ADC program should pro- 
vide Federal aid to the States for any needy child living in the home of any relative. 


Recommendation 57. That the District abolish regulations which deny assistance 
to needy children when a stepfather or acting father is in the home 
The Department believes that stepfathers and acting fathers, if they are truly 
in that role, should be responsible for the support of all the children in the family 
and that needy children in these situations should be assisted when legislation 
and funds make it possible to assist any family with an inadequate income. 


Recommendation 58. That the District abolish its requirement that a child may not 
receive ADC if his mother is employable but unemployed and can make a “‘satis- 
factory’’ child care plan 

The Department believes that its regulation in this respect provides adequate 
safeguards to protect the welfare of the family and that such a rule under such 
circumstances is reasonable. 


Recommendation 59. Abolition of the year’s residence i1equirement for general public 
assistance and ADC 

The Department has endeavored to make the residence requirement uniform 
among the categories of public assistance through seeking congressional approval 
of the uniform public assistance bill since the 82d Congress. This bill, now 
identified as S. 2363 would also provide authority for entering into reciprocal 
agreements with the States concerning residents and nonresidents which is sug- 
gested in the Junior Village report. The District government does not now 
have authority to enter into such agreements. 

The Department does not favor the removal of all residence requirements for 
public assistance unless and until these are eliminated nationwide. 
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MINUTES OF THE CHILD CARE COMMITTEE OF THE PuBLIC WELFARE ADVISORY 
CounciL, JANUARY 21, 1960 


Present: Mr. J.E. Bindeman, chairman, Mrs. William Burdick, Mrs. Theodore 
0. Wedel, Rev. John F. Bianchi, Mr. Donald D. Brewer, Mr. Donald Gray. 

The committee met with Mrs. Alice R. Smith, Superintendent of the Child 
Welfare Division, and Mrs. Ruth G. Hayes and Mrs. Doris G. Carpenter, members 
of her staff, for the purpose of discussing the foster home recruitment program. 
On November 1, 1959, there were 538 homes in use. These foster homes are 
located in Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia and are used for 
dependent children of all ages who cannot remain with their own families and who 
do not require institutional care. Although the total number of foster homes has 
increased slightly during the past 3 years, the need for these homes has increased 
more rapidly. At this time there are at least 180 children who could be removed 
from institutional care and placed in foster homes if they were available. There 
is particular need for foster homes for the infant group and for hard-to-place 
children; that is, children who have special physical and emotional needs. 

The Child Welfare Division has five social workers and a supervisor whose 
duties relate exclusively to study and investigation of new foster homes. The 
majority of their time is spent in this respect, but there has been a regular and 
continuous attempt toward recruitment. The Division bas several specially 
prepared mimeographed pamphlets which are available for distribution. Within 
its limitations it has tried to contact various church groups in the city and has 
this year established a volunteer committee made up of eight members of the 
community. The members of this committee are for the most part affiliated with 
large groups or organizations. The committee itself has distributed material and 
plans to expand its services. A member of the committee has designed a very 
attractive poster to be used in public areas. The Division has also utilized all 
special events in the Department to publicize the need for foster homes. 

The Child Care Committee was very much impressed with the activities of this 
program and feels that it should be supported in every way possible. Specifically 
it would like to make the following recommendations to the Advisory Council: 

(1) Council members, individually and through groups known to them 
assist in publicizing the needs of the Department in this respect. It is also 
suggested that the names of individual volunteers or organizations who might 
be of assistance be transmitted to Child Welfare Division. 

(2) It is felt that future budgets for the Child Welfare Division, if possible, 
should include funds for strengthening the foster home finding program 
including provision for recruitment and necessary funds to provide for 
printing and other incidental expenses relating to a recruitment program. 

(3) While the committee is aware of the value of publicity, it would like 
to emphasize that the most effective program is a continuous on-going 
program which requires support throughout the year. 

(4) It is suggested that the Public Relations Committee confer with the 
Child Welfare Division to see if it can assist in securing the interest of the 
local press in running feature stories—not a broad publicity drive—and to 
solicit the assistance of the television and radio facilities. 


J. KE. BInpEMAN, Chairman. 


WanTED—FostTER PARENTS—-THERE ARE CHILDREN NEEDING FostTeER PARENTS 


In the District of Columbia many Negro and white children need foster parents 
to love and care for them during the time circumstances prevent their living with 
their own families. 

How old are these children? They range from infancy to 18 years. 

Is religion considered? Yes. We try to place children with foster parents 
whose religious belief is not too different from that of the child’s own parents. 

Will it take a long time to get a foster child? We would hope that you and the 
agency could become acquainted easily, so that an early decision could be reached 
together as to whether foster care seems a good plan for you. 

What would be expected of the foster parents? That they love children and 
truly want them in the home. That they get along well with each other, and in 
general with the rest of the world. That they can give the child a real home while 
he is with them so he will feel wanted and safe, and be able to let the child grow 
in independence and maturity. 
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Do foster parents have help with the child’s expenses? Yes. Regular monthly 
board payments, medical and dental care, and a large portion of clothing are 
provided by Child Welfare Division. 

May children see their own parents? Yes. Parents are encouraged to visit 
their children in your home. 

Do foster parents have help with upset children? Yes. Regular visits to your 
home are made by social workers with whom you can discuss the child’s problems. 

Must foster parents have big houses? No. However, adequate bedroom space 
for the family as well as foster children is required. Every foster home must be 
approved by their own local health department. 

Is a medical examination required? Yes. This is secured from your own 
physician. An X-ray is required of all members of the family 16 years old or over. 

If I am approved for a child how long must I wait before I get one? The time 
varies. It may be only a few weeks or much longer, depending upon what your 
home offers and what children are awaiting placement. 

How can I find out about these children? From caseworkers in the Child 
Welfare Division, Foster Home Study Unit. Telephone Hudson 3-9005 or write 
for an appointment to come in to talk it over. 


[From Newsletter To: Foster parents of the Child Welfare Division, Washington, D.C., September 1959} 


Each year at this time I’m always surprised by the sudden change in children 
from carefree boys and girls playing through the long summer days to serious 
young citizens going about the business of being educated. It is such an im- 
portant business to prepare for the responsibility of living in this world of ours, 
earning money, keeping house, and raising a family, that any help we can give 
these children of ours in making the most of their school years will be appre- 
ciated. So won’t you join me in the wish that by combining the forces of the 
home, the school and the agency this will be the best of school years for all our 
children. 


(Mrs.) Avice R. Smiru, Superintendent. 
NEWS OF FOSTER PARENTS 


Our congratulations and best wishes to foster parents Earl and Elizabeth 
Marshall on the birth of Erin Patrick on August 28, 1959. 

Mrs. Preston Janifer of Ironsides, Md., was honored by her church for service. 
In recognition of her organizing the children of her church community into a 
choir and assisting other choir groups she was presented with a purse to take an 
extended vacation in New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut. Her foster 
children accompanied her and had many new experiences. 

Foster Father Herbert Howard of Pomfret, Md., was given an assignment of 
honor in the funeral procession of the late Admiral Halsey. In recognition of 
his neatness, efficiency, and dependability he was one of two civilians chosen 
from the propeller plant at Indianhead. 


IN MEMORIAM 


We were shocked by the sudden death, on Labor Day, of Mr. Alexander Singer 
of Wheaton, Md., who has been an emergency care foster father since January 
1959. We extend our deep sympathy to foster mother Rosalie Singer and the 
two foster children. 

WELCOME MAT 


Since our last Newsletter, 15 new foster families have joined us and are equally 
divided with five in District of Columbia, five in Maryland, and five in Virginia. 
We welcome District of Columbia foster parents Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eggleston, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Knight, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Carroll, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
Chiles, Mr. and Mrs. Leadell Burpo, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Amerson, Mr. and 
Mrs. James E. Furbush. 

In Maryland, we welcome Mr. and Mrs. Warren Swan, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Adam Bonkowski, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Walters, and Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lorick. 

Our new Virginia foster parents are Mr. and Mrs. James Cook, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hillery Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lomax, Mr. and Mrs. Mosker Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan Land, and Jean and Marilyn Klemm. 
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In answer to our special needs, we’re happy to announce that three of our 
new foster parents are opening their homes to teenagers, and seven foster families 
are interested in preschool children. 


OUR ACCOMPLISHED CHILDREN 


Congratulations to Stephen Pier who won a medal at Valley Forge Camp for 
being the best junior athlete among 90 campers. His proud foster parents are 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Berger of Colesville, Md. 

Jesse Gibson, foster son of Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Mathews of Warrenton, Va., 
now has a shiny new bicycle he won in a five star notebook contest. 

Michael Rhodes, age 15, who lived with Mr. and Mrs. Victor Julius until en- 
rollment in Auberle School joined the Fort Meade Junior Rifle Club just a few 
short months ago. He has just qualified for prone marksman and marksman, and 
received two medals, and two emblems to prove his skill. 

Paul Jones Wright, 13-year-old foster son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hall of 
Arlington, has chosen Scouting as a means of developing his leadership qualities. 
He became a Cub within a few weeks of his 8th birthday, and remained in Den 1 
of Pack 123 through the next 3 years. He attended practically all the meetings 
and took part in numerous skits. He progressed through Wolf, Bear, Lion, and 
Webelos ranks during these years. As soon as he was 11 years old he joined 
Boys Scout Troop 638, which is sponsored by the Little Falls Presbyterian Church 
in Arlington. 

Paul’s interest in Scouting has been communicated to his foster father, who is 
assistant Scoutmaster and member of the troop committee. Paul completed 
requirements for Tenderfoot, second class, and first class ranks, after which he 
was elected Patrol Leader. He had demonstrated that he can plan an overnight 
campout, prepare menus, purchase the food, assign duties and train the younger 
boys in Scouting methods. He has been on more than 20 campouts plus two 
periods at Camp Roosevelt, and one at Camp Thunderbird in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

After earning merit badges for citizenship in the community, home repairs, 
bird study, cooking, and swimming, he was awarded star rank, and he is currently 
working to be a Life Scout. On his own initiative, he has recently joined the 
Little Falls Church. Paul entered Williamsburg Junior High School in Sep- 
tember. 

Belated as they are our congratulations and best wishes for a successful future 
go to three graduates whose names were not on our honor roll in the July issue of 
the Newsletter. 

Catherine Lancaster was graduated from Pomonkey High School on June 5, 
1959, second highest average in class. Received $1,000 loan from Morgan State 
College for fall entrance. Received $25 bond from a PTA group and several 
special awards for service to school. Her foster parents are the James Browns of 
Pisgah, Md. 

Jeanette Barnes, foster daughter of Mrs. Ruth Hawkins of Shiloh, Md., was 
graduated from Bel Alton High School, Bel Alton, Md., June 8, 1959. 

Eddie Thompson graduated from Mount Hope School, an honor student. He 
will attend Pomonkey High School in the fall. Eddie celebrated his graduation 
by taking his first train ride to several States with his foster mother Mrs. Preston 
Janifer and his foster brother, Alfred Warren. 

Evelyn Mosley, who lives in the foster home of Mr. and Mrs. James Washington 
participated in the outdoor art fair, sponsored by the Arts Council of Washing- 
ton. Evelyn entered a ceramic bowl that may be used for flowers or fruit, and a 
matching ashtray. She was awarded honorable mention and given a certificate 
of award of honor. Evelyn will be a senior at McKinley High School next year 
and hopes to participate in the art fair in 1960. She is interested in going to 
college or to an art school upon completion of her secondary education. 


STAFF NEWS 


We welcome new caseworkers, Boardley, Fairley, Frederick, Hammock, Hill, 
Smith, and Timmons. Mrs. Mary B. Grisez is our new supervisor of nurses. 

Four menbers of the casework staff have resigned since the June issue of the 
Newsletter. Mr. William Barr, Miss Mary Frances FitzGerald, and Mrs. 
Aeolian Jackson resigned to accept positions elsewhere. Mrs. Jacqueline Marshall 
had a son born in August. She will be moving to California with her family 


soon. Mr. and Mrs. Hampton Ward have increased their family by adopting 
a little girl. 
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Mrs. Sadie Wheeler who was formerly a caseworker in the Adoptions Section 
has been promoted to Child Welfare Supervisor of District of Columbia Unit. 
Intake and Temporary Services welcomes Supervisor, Mrs. Margaret Weaver, 
who is transferring from District of Columbia Foster Home Unit. Mrs. Viva 
Curtis has transferred from Protective Services to Foster Care Services, taking 
the caseload of Mrs. Anne Aldridge who is now assigned to Adoptions. 


A CALL TO REMEMBER 


Mrs. Thelma Harper, emergency care foster mother, and her caseworker were 
pleasantly surprised the other day by a telephone call from a grateful, though 
astonished grandmother. Joseph, Mary and Loretta, after placement of 4 months 
in Mrs. Harper’s home, had become happy, cooperative children who could do 
such things as put a much wanted candy bar aside until after lunch. Their 
grandmother, who has maintained interest in them, could not believe they were 
the same children and wanted to know how the foster mother had been able to 
bring about such a change. 

No doubt, just such remarks are often made about the good work of many of 
our emergency care foster families who are ready to take children with serious 
problems into their homes at the time of first, and sometimes hardest, separations 
from their parents. But isn’t it nice when we are told we’re doing a good job. 


SCHOOL TIME—PACK-IT LUNCH TIME 


The Zorro and Roy Rogers school lunch boxes will be yawning open five times 
a week forsome months to come. The Health Unit would like to stress the in- 
portance of this midday meal to the growth of a younger child. As one-third of 
the child’s daily food supply, it is vital that it be interesting to the child so he 
can eat it with enjoyment. There should be enough food in the lunch box to 
satisfy his growing appetite through the afternoon’s school activity. 

In choosing the food for packed lunches remember there is no place to keep 
it on ice for the 4 or 5 hours until it is eaten. Try to use the following ‘‘recipe’’ 
for a well-rounded noonday meal. 

Something hearty: Sandwiches of meat, cheese, eggs or fish on a variety of 
bread or rolls. Something crisp or juicy: Celery, apples, oranges, grapes, pickles, 
sarrot sticks. Something sweet: Cookies, cake, raisins or nuts. Something wet: 
and thirst quenching; milk, cocoa, soup or milk shake. Something for a change: 
If your child’s school has a lunch cafeteria let him buy and choose his own lunch 
occasionally. 

DEAR KITTY 


Question: Our school has a PTA and I wonder if foster parents should attend 
these meetings and be active in the organization just as real parents? How does 
the Child Welfare Division feel about this? 

Answer: Foster Parents assume this responsibility when they sign the agree- 
ment saying they will care for, train and treat foster children as if they were 
members of the family. The children and the school need the interest and sup- 
port of the foster parents. 

HOLIDAYS 


What can be more exciting or important than the celebration of one’s very own 
birthday? 

During our visits with children in foster care, we often share their delight as 
they repeat, in song, the words, “Happy Birthday to You * * *,”’ which they 
have heard as they, and other family members, have celebrated birthdays. We 
also see and hear about their gifts of love which they enjoy because of you, their 
foster parents. 

Since many of our children spend their formative years with you, they not 
only establish their social, religious, health, and moral values, but should also 
learn to enjoy and celebrate family, religious, and patriotic holidays. 

Birthday celebrations are probably the most individual of these and certainly 
give the child, no matter what age, a very special feeling of importance on that 
particular day. No less important are the other celebrations, which because of 
you, become happy memories and make for happier children and later, more 
normal and satisfied adults. 
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FOSTER FAMILY OF THE YEAR 


The Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital Area is looking for 
the Foster Family of the Year in connection with the November United Givers 
Fund campaign. Foster families who board children for private social agencies 
such as Family and Child Services, Catholic Charities, Jewish Social Service, and 
the Children’s Home Societies are being nominated for this honor, as well as our 
own Child Welfare Division families and those of the public agencies of nearby 
Virginia and Maryland. Because we are the biggest agency, we have been given 
the privilege of nominating six families. Watch for news of this in your news- 
paper and in the next issue of the Newsletter. Meanwhile, remember that 
wholehearted support of the United Givers Fund means greater service to the 
children as well as the aged, ill and handicapped of your community. 


A SPECIAL BOY NAMED SAMMY 


It has been said that all any child needs is a warm hug and the whispered 
promise ‘‘Everything’s going to be all right.’”” Yet we know that often this is 
not enough; that for some of our children it will never be “‘all right.’”’ Experience 
has shown that love alone cannot be the answer. But we also know that without 
that love at first or somewhere soon in life, the child cannot take the kind of 
training he needs to help him grow. 

We continue to need homes for many different kinds of children, but especially 
are we faced with an acute shortage of foster homes for Negro infants, and for 
those children with special problems. 

For éxample, we are looking for a home for Sammy, 19 months, who has recently 
undergone surgery for repair of a harelip. He still has a cleft palate which is 
scheduled to be repaired some time before he is two. He eats well but has to be 
fed very carefully. Otherwise, he is a normal, well-developed baby who needs no 
special medicine. He needs the stimulation of a foster home and the enveloping 
love only a mother and father can give. And there are many more children, 
some with problems much less than Sammy’s and some with problems more 
severe. 

Do you think you ean help us to give one of these children a chance to grow, 
a chance to become a person in a world he never made and where he is now a 
stranger? 

Please phone Foster Home Study Unit at Hudson 3-9005 if you know of 
someone interested in becoming a foster parent. 


———s 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE 
CHILD WELFARE DIVISION 


The Child Welfare Division of the Departnent of Public Welfare is looking for 
families whose hearts and homes are large enough to take in some of its children. 
The children are not for adoption. They would live in your home until they can 
return to their own home. Foster families must be able to meet the agency’s 
requirements which include good living conditions, good character and the ability 
to love children who are not their own. They must also have the kind of under- 
standing and patience that will let them make the children’s parents feel weleome 
when they come to visit. The agency pays for the child’s board, medical and 
dental care, and provides some clothing. Foster parents must be financially able 
to take care of their own family expenses. 

If you are interested fill in the information requested below and send it to 
Foster Home Study Unit, Child Welfare Division, 815 Rhode Island Avenue NW. 

We are interested in learning more about the foster parent program and would 
like to talk with a social worker about it. 

Name 
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MEETING OF PuBLIC WELFARE ApDvisoRY CoUNCIL, JANUARY 27, 1960 


él, 

The January meeting of the Public Welfare Advisory Council was held on 
Wednesday, January 27, 1960, at 3:30 p.m. in room 216, 499 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW. The following members of the Council were present: 


Miss Mary Bourke, Chairman Frank Coleman 

Rev. John F. Bianchi George G. Fleming 

J. E. Bindeman Robert N. Miller 
Achilles Catsonis Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel 


Present from the Department of Public Welfare were Gerard M. Shea, Donald 
Gray, Mrs. Camille Hayes, and Miss Marjorie Thaxter. 

The minutes of the meeting of December 9, 1959, were approved upon motion 
duly seconded and passed. 


I. REPORT OF CHILD CARE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bindeman presented the report of the Child Care Committee and men- 
tioned that his Committee met with the Superintendent of Child Welfare Division, 
Mrs. Alice R. Smith, and two members of her staff who briefed the group thor- 
oughly on the foster home recruitment program. Mr. Bindeman feels this is a 
magnificent program. He expressed his desire to give the entire Council the 
benefit of the information received. He stressed the fact that this program should 
not be publicized and forgotten but that it should be a continuing program of 
day-to-day education whereby the community might be made aware of the needs 
and demands with respect to foster homes. The matter of insufficient staff for 
the program was presented as one of the main reasons why there should not be 
a big drive for new foster homes at this time. The thought of slowly building 
up the program and adding more staff to take care of the situation properly was 
discussed. 

There was discussion of the great work being done by churches but also of those 
who would want to do more and do not know about the program. Among other 
groups mentioned were the PTA, civic associations, service groups and so forth 
which might be interested in the program if they were advised of the facts con- 
cerning it. 

The report of the Child Care Committee and the recommendations contained 


therein were approved by the Council. A copy will be made a part of the per- 
manent minutes. 


II. INDOCTRINATION OF NEW COUNCIL MEMBERS 


The indoctrination for new Council members was held on January 21, 1960, and 
thought to be a most successful way to present the organization and function of 
the various component parts of the Department to the group. In presenting the 
report, Mr. Shea mentioned that work had been started on the preparation of a 
map and instructions for the best way to reach any of the agencies and institutions 
which are under the Department of Public Welfare. He also mentioned that the 
members present felt they should set up a schedule to visit the major operations of 
the Department. Plans have been made and a schedule set up for them to visit 
the Receiving Home, Junior Village, Children’s Center, and D.C. Village. Two 
to four hours will be spent at each installation depending upon the time available. 
Members who will be able to go on these visits should contact the Office of the 
Director to make arrangements, and reminders will be sent out prior to the sched- 
uled visits. 

It was moved seconded, and voted to accept the report on the indoctrination of 


new Council members. A copy of this material will be made a part of the perma- 
nent record. 


Ill. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The report of the Committee on Public Assistance was presented by Mr. 
Catsonis. 

Reference was made to the memorandum to the Board on Commissioners. 
dated December 30, 1959, on the subject of ‘‘Proposal for Service to Displaced 
Families’ in which there were three recommendations referred to the Council for 
approval of each item. The Department of Public Welfare recommends that: 

(1) An advisory Committee be appointed, composed of representatives of 
agencies involved on the activities of urban renewal, including those which 
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displace families and those involved in solving the problems of the displaced 
In addition, community representatives should be appointed to such a Com- 
mittee to provide for the distribution of information from and to the Depart 
ment of Public Welfare. oe 

(2) The plan and personnel as outlined above be approved as an extension 
of the present Landlord-Tenant Consultant Service in the Department for 
a trial period of 1 year. 

(3) Quarterly interagency, administrative, statistical reports be made to 
the Commissioners, D.C., through the Office of Urban Renewal and be cir- 
cularized among all agencies affected by phases of the urban renewal effort 
to the end that each may be kept current on the activities of the other 

After it was clarified that the advisory committee mentioned in the first rec- 
ommendation would be appointed by the Commissioners, it was moved, seconded 
and voted to approve the recommendations and they will be made a part of the 
permanent record of minutes. , 


IV. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


This report was presented by Mr. Miller. It was suggested that a review of 
facilities for trainable children be made with the Council coordinating communi- 
cations to services for retarded children. It was also suggested that Public Wel- 
fare might call a meeting of executives or presidents of boards of private agencies, 

Special attention was focused on the luncheon for volunteers to be held in April 
and the fact that workshops are contemplated this year. Mr. Bindeman volun- 
teered to be the treasurer for the luncheon funds received. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the report of the Public Relations Committee 
was accepted by the Council to be added to the record. 


V. REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE FOR THE MONTH O} 
DECEMBER 1959 


The director gave his report for the month of December on the operation of 
the various institutions and agencies of the Department. 

In addition, he mentioned that the population at the Receiving Home had 
reached an all-time high of 132 children on January 25, and explained that the 
previous high was in April and May 1956 with 128 children being in the institution, 
Mr. Shea explained that this is largely due to weekend admissions. 

Christmas activities at the institutions were very effective. The true meaning 
of Christmas was kept before the children and the chaplains and chapels were 
utilized for this purpose. 

The Council voted to accept the report of the Director and make it a part of the 
permanent minutes. 

Miss Bourke announced that the Child Welfare League of America had written 
extending an invitation to members of the Council to the Kastern Regional Con- 
ference in Philadelphia on February 4, 5, and 6. 

The chairman also announced the interest of Mrs. Burdick, a new member of 
the Council, in Eisenhower Cottage at Junior Village. Mrs. Burdick is formu- 
lating plans for a group of Republican women in the area to help in Eisenhower 
Cottage and provide a few gifts and donations of articles which they feel are 
needed. 

Miss Bourke thanked the various members of the Council for having their 
Committee meetings early enough in the month. 

The proposed expansion of the Council was brought before the meeting by the 
Chairman for discussion. It was mentioned that the Committee membership is 
so small that if a person could not attend a meeting, it does not leave a very large 
group to make decisions for the Committee as a whole. It was agreed that a 
letter would be directed to the Commissioner asking for approval to expand the 
membership of the Council. 


SPECIAL EVENTS FOR DECEMBER REPORTED BY MISS BOURKE 
Ground breaking at District Training School. 


Dedication of A. Patricia Morss Nursery at the Children’s Center and three 
other cottages. 

District of Columbia Village Christmas party put on by WWDC., 

Open house at District of Columbia Welfare Institutions Warehouse and Util- 
ity Building. 
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Miss Bourke also mentioned that she had attended the annual meeting of the 
Homemaker Service, which she found very interesting. 

The motion was made and seconded to adjourn the meeting at 5 p.m., with the 
next meeting scheduled for February 24, 1960, at 3:30 p.m. 


J. E. BInpEMAN, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE 
CHILD WELFARE DIvIsIon, 
April 29, 1958. 
Memorandum to: Mrs. Alice R. Smith, Superintendent, Child Welfare Division. 
From: Mrs. Ruth G. Hayes, Sr., Supervisor, Foster Home Care Section, CWD. 
Subject: Proposal for the opening and use of youth boarding homes. 

In accordance with the request made at our meeting, April 16, we have roughly 
outlined the proposal including the main points for consideration as I understand 
them from our discussion. 

The purpose of youth boarding homes would be generally to meet the need of 
an increasing number of young boys and girls who are ready to seek employment 
training yet have no living quarters in and near the city. It is believed that with 
a specific program, an increased board payment and small guaranteed payment 
Child Welfare Division will be able to find families in Washington and the metro- 
politan area who will be interested in using their homes this way. 


I. CRITERIA FOR SELECTING YOUTHS FOR THIS PROGRAM 


In providing an interim placement for boys and girls of 16 years and up between 
institutional of foster-home placement and independence, the interest and moti- 
vation of the individual youth would be the prime consideration. Youths who 
have demonstrated serious maladjustments in relationships in former placement 
should not be considered Though most candidates for this program would have 
been in placement under Child Welfare Division care, the boy or girl in protective 
services could also be considered if other criteria were met. In such instances 
certification could be used. It would be expected that all the youths selected 
would be either under care by commitment or certification. 


Il. LENGTH OF TIME BOARDING HOME PLACEMENT IS NEEDED 


For some youngsters who are rather mature, emotionally, are able to secure 
employment without undue delay; and whose salaries are adequate to insure 
independent living, the length of placement in a youth home might be relatively 
brief. For others who require preemployment training or who demonstrate 
irresponsible behavior in their conduct, use of money, or personal planning, 
placement should continue until change has taken place or it seems unlikely 
youth can use the program. 

It is our recommendation that no specific time limit on placement be set but 
that each youngster should be encouraged to move toward independent living 
as rapidly as possible. 


Ill. CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF YOUTH BOARDING HOMES 


In general, the same basic standards for comfortable family living would be 
required as for all CWD foster homes. 

(a) The boarding parents should be interested in the guidance and develop- 
ment of teen-agers and have sufficient patience to work with them. 

(b) The home should be located in the city or within a 5-mile radius of the city 
limits. If in the District of Columbia, it should be in a nonrestricted zone. If 
in Maryland or Virginia, it should be convient to public transportation. 

(c) There should be adequate space in the home to accomodate at least three, 
and preferably four, youngsters. Facilities should be available for hand laundry, 
preparation of snacks, and entertainment of friends. 

(d) The boarding parents should be able to accept that agency would set the 
general expectations of house rules and that more specific ones could be set through 
agreement with the caseworker. 
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(e) Family recreation facilities should be available such as TV, magazines, ete 

(f) Ideally, the boarding parents’ own family should include few children, and 
preferably young ones, so that there is as little competition and comparison with 
agency wards as possible. 

(g) Family income should be stable and adequate for the boarding family’s 
own necessities. ; 

(h) Licensing: Since the proposed youth homes would not be used for children 
under 16 years of age, a Health Department license would not be required unless 
more than four were placed in a home. With five or more unrelated roomers or 
boarders in a home, an occupancy permit ($10) and a roominghouse license js 
required. The cost of license varies with the number of roomers or boarders 
and must be secured annually. Space requirements for sleeping rooms are the 
same as for child-care permits: 70 square feet for one person, 100 square feet 
for two, and this increases by 50 for each additional person to a room. 


IV. RECRUITMENT AND STUDY OF YOUTH BOARDING HOMES 


Although it would be hoped that all CWD staff would be interested in partici- 
pating by informing the community of this youth program, the major responsibil- 
ity would be carried by the Foster Home Study Unit for both recruiting, studying 
and approving youth boarding homes. ' 

There are several ways of recruiting which could be utilized and tested for 
effectiveness. A few beginnings might be the following: 

A. FHSU intake, informing those applicants for foster care whose situations 
would appear to meet the criteria for youth board homes. 

B. Letters to institution superintendents, informing them of program and 
criteria. 

C. Sereening lists of former institution counselors. 

D. Inclusion of material in Foster Parents’ Newsletter. 

E. Letters to community agencies and organizations, including (1) health 
departments, (2) YWCA and YMCA, and (3) volunteer groups. Methods of 
study would, in general, follow basic outline of ‘‘Foster Home Study.”’ Clear- 
ances would be required and it would be expected that both boarding home parents 
would be interviewed. However, as the question of the inclusion of a child in the 
life of a family would not be a part of the consideration, and the expectations would 
be more concrete, a decision in the use of a home could be generally reached with 
fewer contacts with the family. 


V. EXPECTATIONS OF BOARDING HOME PARENTS 


In services to the youth, boarding home parents would be expected to train 
and assist boys or girls placed in their homes to: 

(a) Learn good personal habits relating to care of clothes, grooming, etc., 
as a part of a beginning work experience. 

(b) Become oriented to city living which would include traveling on public 
transportation, use of telephones, directories, use of shoe repair, cleaning, 
and special laundry facilities. 

(c) Responsibility for good work habits including notification to employer 
of illness, punctuality, and certain basic knowledge of social security, workers’ 
compensation, etc. 

In services to CWD, boarding home parents would be expected to: 

(a) Accept CWD’s decision regarding the placement of specific youths 
in their home. 

(b) Advise caseworker of details of the development and progress of all 
youths placed in their home. 

(c) In emergencies, take responsibility for procuring medical attention for 
the youth and furnish reasonable home nursing when indicated. 

(d) Cooperate with other community agencies who are engaged in assisting 
youth in job finding or recreation. 

(e) Participate in group meetings planned by CWD to promote the 
efficiency of the program. 

(f) Boarding home parents would be expected to maintain satisfactory 
discipline in the home and in cooperation with the caseworker enforce the 
withdrawal or limitation of privileges on any individual whose antisocial 
behavior so indicated. Destruction of personal property should be discussed 
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and a method of retribution decided upon. If youth is employed this could 
be by money payment or if in training by some means of service to the 
boarding home parents. 


VI. EXPECTATIONS OF YOUTHS PLACED IN YOUTH BOARDING HOMES 


The first expectation would be that the boy or girl would be reasonably co- 
operative in using the help offered by caseworker, boarding home parents and 
other interested organizations. However, his right of choice of job training or 
employment, of recreation offered or of training aids offered by boarding home 
parents should always be respected. In the following specific items, he should 
be willing to: 

(a) Keep his room and personal belongings in reasonably good order. 

(b) Advise boarding home parents of changes in plans around working or 
recreation in order that meals will not be held waiting. 

(c) Observe house rules which are expected of all members of the group 
such as hours for returning home or having his own guests leave. 

(d) Advise caseworker before he or she makes a major decision such as 
resigning from a job, leaving training, etc. 

(e) Pay the financial obligations decided upon as his share of own expenses 
and responsibly meet obligations he has himself made. 


VII. PAYMENTS AND REIMBURSEMENT 


The payment to boarding home parents would be divided into three parts as 
follows: 

(a) Space: $15 or $20 a month would be paid for the approved space occupied 
or unoccupied. 

(6) Board and care: $50 a month would be paid for youth’s expenses in the 
boarding home only for the month or portion of the month he or she is in residence. 

(c) Service: $10 or $20 a month would be paid in payment of services to youth 
and CWD for month or portion of the month he or she is in residence. Total 
payment per month for youth in residence $75 or $90. 


Other expenses 


(a) Health costs would be met by CWD in the same way as for all CWD wards. 
Boarding home parents would be reimbursed for cost of prescriptions when pre- 
scriptions cannot be purchased through regular channels. General medical sup- 
plies such as disinfectants, bandaids, etc., would be furnished by boarding home 
parents. 

(b) Clothing for unemployed youths would be furnished by agency in pre- 
scribed way all wards are clothed. Employed youths would be expected to fur- 
nish their own clothing as their wages allow. 

(c) Incidental expenses: The cost of cleaning, haircuts, cosmetic supplies, etc., 
‘should be furnished by the employed youth and by the boarding home parents 
for the period preceding employment. Carfare used to seek employment could 
be furnished by CWD. 

Responsibilities of youth: As much would depend upon the individual situa- 
tion in costs entailed in the specific job, it is not possible to define specifically the 
responsibilities of the employed youth in paying his own expenses. We would 
expect him, first, to take over his own incidental expenses and clothing. As soon 
as feasible the youth would need to pay the cost of board or a reasonable portion 
of this expense. This amount decided on with the caseworker would be paid by 
the youth directly to the boarding home parent with CWD funds used to make 
up the difference. The CWD would always be responsible for the cost of space 
as outlined and for service as long as this was required by youth’s needs. 

VIII. CASEWORK SERVICES 

We would hope it would be possible to provide sufficient casework time to give 
the following services. 

(a) A sufficiently thorough study of each youth’s potentials to estimate his 


use of placement in job training or employment. 


(b) Adequate preparation of both youth and boarding home parents for this 
placement. 
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(ec) Assistance to youth in available job training or employment resources. 

(d) Group sessions with youths around mutual problems. 

(e) Group sessions with boarding home parents around information and dis- 
cussion which would be useful in carrying out their part of the program. 

f) Cooperating and assisting community groups interested in furthering the 
program. 

(g) Preparing or distributing written material which would be helpful to board- 
ing home parents, youths, or interested communtiy organizations. 

IX, COOPERATION OF THE COMMUNITY 

Several individuals and communtiy organizations have expressed an interest jin 
the development of a program to assist teenage boys and girls toward independence, 

It is, therefore, important to the sucess of the above outlined plan to enlist the 
help of the community in the beginning stages. If the participating vouths can 
feel they are making a contribution to their new community life, their feeling of 
self worth will be considerably advanced. Because the very nature of the pro- 
gram is a recognition of the boys’ or girls’ changing status from child to adult 
careful consideration will need to be given to community programs in which the 
individual's talents can be contributed rather than programs in which services 
and gifts are given to him. 

Senator Morsr. Our first witness this morning is an old and true 
and helpful friend of this committee, Mr. David B. Karrick, a member 
of the Board of Commissioners. I mean it, Commissioner, when | 
say we are all glad to have the benefit of your advice and counsel on a 
problem such as this, because as far as I am concerned your judgment 
is always good judgment. You know whereof you speak and when 
you testify before us I will listen with interest to the facts and points 
of view you present to us this morning. 

Perhaps my good friend from Vermont wishes to make any com- 
ment first? 

Senator Prouty. I have none at this time. 

Senator Morssz. Proceed, Mr. Commissioner. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID B. KARRICK, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Karricx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege to 
appear before you on this subcommittee. My statement and advice 
[ am afraid will be rather simple and somewhat elementary. 

The legislation needs very little comment. The need for it was 
first recognized by the Congress in 1950, at which time the District 
appropriation bill, the one for 19! 51, emphasized the necessity for some 
a7 type of legislation, which was introduced in its initial version as 
S. 2502 in the second session of the 82d C ongress when it passed the 
Sennbe in May 1952. 

Other drafts of the bill have been introduced in the 83d, the 84th, 
85th and the present Congress. 

In 1957 a bill identified as S. 1849 was approved by the Senate in 
August of that vear. The enactment of the bill will give the District 
of Columbia an integrated statute on which to operate its public 
assistance. 

It would provide for a more uniform method of administration. 
The purpose of the bill is to unify, standardize, and codify the public 
assistance of the District of Columbia. 
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This simplification of the Public Assistance Act conducive to a more 
effective and more simple operation of public assistance in the District 
of Columbia. For that reason the Commissioners are in full accord 
with the objectives that are sought by this legislation, and we urge 
that it be enacted at this session of the Congress. 

Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner. 

Senator, anv questions? 

Senator Prouty. I have no questions. 

Senator Morsg. I have no questions. 

Mr. Karrick. I should like to introduce Mr. Gerard Shea who I 
think is well known to the chairman of the subcommittee, who will 
discuss the legislation more in detail. He has greater familiarity with 
its provisions than I, and will be perhaps more able to answer ques- 
tions as the statute is elaborated in his discussion. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. I will now call on Mr. Shea. I first, 
if I may, Mr. Shea, will call on Mr. White, Assistant Corporation 
Counsel, for any statement he would like to make. 

Before | do that, Mr. White, at this point without objection there 
will be placed in the record the latest monthly statistical report of 
the Department of Public Welfare containing in brief form data 
pertaining to all of its activities. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE, MONTHLY STATISTICAL REPORT, NOVEM- 
BER 1959 


COMMENTS ON THE NOVEMBER MONTHLY STATISTICAL REPORT 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


In November, the Public Assistance Division had under consideration 2,535 
applications for assistance of which 351 were approved for receipt of assistance, 
456 were disapproved, and 1,728 were left pending for decision until December. 
The 1,116 applications received during the month was the largest number of appli- 
cations received in any one month since January 1959. 

Of the 11,862 cases active with the Division, 11,222 cases or only 4 more than 
in October received a grant. They included a total of 25,704 persons and received 
a total of $1,078,008 in assistance grants. The Federal Government provided 
$602,692 of the money required. 

The number of cases receiving aid to dependent children continued to increase 
There was a slight increase in the cases receiving aid to the blind and decreases in 
the number receiving old-age assistance, general public assistance, and aid to the 
disabled. There was an increase of four cases in the number receiving aid to the 
blind. 

SURPLUS FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


There were 11,079 cases, including 35,640 persons eligible for receipt of surplus 
food during November. 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The Child Welfare Division provided services to 4,573 children during the 
month. It accepted the application for service for 159 children and terminated 
service for 95 so that at the end of the month it was continuing service for 4,480 
children. 
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The children accepted for service were nearly equally divided among those 
placed in custody with the Division (83) and those not in custody (76) but who 
remained with their families. At the time they were accepted for service, the 
largest group of them (72) lived in homes with mothers only while the next largest 
group (57) lived with two parents, the majority of whom were the natural parents, 
Twenty-seven of the children lived in broken homes headed by their fathers. 

At the end of the month, of the 4,480 children receiving services nearly the same 
number were in homes of parents (1,308), foster family homes (1,358), or in insti- 
tutions (1,324). The remainder were either in relatives homes, hospitals, living 
independently, maternity homes, or their whereabouts was unknown. 

The 2,780 children receiving service at the end of the month were under care of 
the Child Welfare Division by commitment from the juvenile court; 1,155 had 
been committed for reasons of delinquency and 1,625 for reasons of dependency. 


INSTITUTIONS 


With the exception of Cedar Knoll School and Junior Village, the average daily 
population of children’s institutions decreased during the month. The daily 
average population at both Cedar Knoll and Junior Village increased by 3 percent 
since October to 446, and 444 respectively. 


Pus.uic ASSISTANCE 


TABLE 1.—Applications and cases, November 1959. 


| Old-age | Aid to Aid to | Aid to General 














Total | assist- | depend- the the public 
| ance | ent blind disabled | assistanee 
| | children | 
Applications: 
Pending from preceding month___----.) 1, 419 160 | 698 12 114 435 
Received. ....-.-.- 5 caste 6 litt iomins | 1,116 145 | 577 4 61 329 
inden lca icc tenement - : 
i 2, 535 305 1, 275 | 16 175 764 
aie hea aaeih gids ixiaaa mies | 807 | 101 389 2 76 239 
I kc nine winiilh i aaa! 351 | 31 | 150 2 | 61 107 
Cte as eee eaocecenseweeaes 456 | 70 | 239 0 15 132 
Pending end of month.-.--....-..--- 1, 728 | 204 | 886 14 | 99 525 
Cases: | | 
Continued from preceding month----- } 11,511 | 3, 144 | 3, 981 | 239 2, 723 1, 424 
I i tale ok a eB he Bcc 351 | 31 | 150 | 2 | 61 | 107 
Total open during month------- 231 eee 3,175 | 4,131 | 241 2, 784 | 1, 531 
Received assistance. -..........--- 11, 222 3, 018 3, 992 | 234 2, 584 | 1, 394 
Received no assistance.._......--- 640 | 157 139 | 7 200 137 
OlenGss uJ... 2 SEs eid apeiilonils 230 | 26 | 77 | 2 | 55 70 
Continued to following month. _-.---- | 11, 632 | 3, 149 | 4, 054 239 | 2, 729 1, 461 
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TABLE 2.—Relief cases and payments, November 1959. 


| | 
| Percentage change from 











Item November | October | November 
| 1959 1959 | 1958 Previous Same 
| month | month last 
| | year 
All categories: | | 

Cases receiving assistance hia ole 11, 222 | 11, 218 10, 447 | +7 

Persons caine aces sautncsnwel 25, 704 | 25, 517 22, 703 +1 +13 

Total payments_-_____......-----___] $1,078,008 | $1,068,420 | $970, 334 +] +11 

Federal share..__- as Mal ssl 602, 692 | 599, 213 541, 502 4-] +11 

Local share... --.--- ; cal 475, 316 | 469, 207 428, 832 +1 +11 
Old-age assistance: | 

Cases receiving assistance = ‘4 3, 018 3, 028 3, 135 —4 

So ice ti aigmie Sten 3, 145 3, 152 3, 243 —3 

Total payments_._........-- | $179,877 | $179,749 | $190,074 =§ 

Federal share 123, 879 124, 265 122, 939 +-] 

Local share___- : 55, 998 55, 484 | 67, 135 +] —17 

Average payment ‘ ; ‘ $59. 60 $59. 36 $60. 63 —? 
Aid to dependent children: 

Cases receiving assistance 5 3, 992 | 3, 995 | 3, 388 +} +18 
Persons Be : ‘ 18, 025 | 17, 800 | 15, 280 1 +18 
Children Sade ans nie Pisce 13, 942 13, 745 | 11, 787 +1 | +-18 

Total payments. -____-.-.___- r $591,885 | $582,836 | $499, 240 +2 +19 
Federal share__---- sonar 361, 866 | 306, 762 +1 | +18 
Local share .............- owen 230, 019 | 192, 478 +2 | +20 

Average payment: | 
Per family eeeeienaciediianeasitioneseed nel $148. 27 $147. 37 | $147. 36 +1 | +1 
Per person....._._-- ee | $32. 84 $32. 74 | $32. 67 t) +1 

Aid to blind: | | 

Cases receiving assistance . Seem 234 | 230 239 +2 2 

a eh oo as ahiele ls ance’ 250 246 | 252 +2 | —1 

NINN oc cuemgaitacteauan | $16, 139 $15, 952 $16, 416 +1 | —2 
ca ic onmaeeatcea 9, 711 9, 545 | 9,919 +2 | —2 
Local share... -____ Gone ee os ir 6, 428 6, 407 | 6, 497 (1) —1 

= = i = = = | ' 

MS DAFUNONS. ... . 00 once cnccccscck | $68. 97 $69. 36 | $68. 69 —1 | 3) 

Aid to disabled: | 

Cases receiving assistance Seeueednna 2, 584 2, 606 | 2, 455 —1 | +5 

Pin echarewaidstndesnnuessenen 2, 745 2, 766 | 2, 584 a +6 

SOU DOPINENS. «655-55 ok decsene $187, 418 $187, 158 $175, 215 1) +9 

Federal share eres ee | ee —1 | +5 

Re OD cesseccnssscunsanetana 80, 182 79, 009 | 73, 333 +1 | +9 

Average payment..~ ......2<<.<.<...-- | $72. 53 | $71. 82 | $71. 37 +1 | J +2 
General public assistance: 

Cases receiving assistance oases 1, 394 1, 399 1, 230 ( +13 
ele re ae ae 1, 539 | 1, 553 | 1, 344 —1 | +15 

Total payments (all local) -----| $102,689 | $102. 725 | $89, 389 ) +15 

Average payment per case.........._-.| $73. 66 | $73. 43 $72. 67 +1 





1 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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TaBLe 2A.—Surplus food distribution, November 1959 





Cases Persons 
Number eligible for food at end of previous month_._............---. <enmbene 10, 652 34, 236 
NN ee ccc aewkeban : a Se 427 1, 404 
ne nd cc nuewasegcaacrceseuntee 228 538 
In wiv inten 199 866 
I de pues ; 685 2, 531 
Number eligible for food at end of month_.__.________________- eaacalanies ig 10, 304 33, 109 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


TaBLe 3.—Children whose cases were opened or closed, by agency and administrative 
unit, November 1959 


Net change | 





Carried from transfers | Total 
over from| New or | within agency Total | Termi- | at end of 
Agency and administrative unit October | reopened | during nated Novem- 
1959 I tea osecncecions period ber 1959 
Gain | Loss 
Child Welfare Division__......-.-- 4, 414 159 | +54 —52 4, 575 95 4, 480 
Intake and Temporary Service 

alas ahatcitlenen ciesenaiecliiny 1, 483 117 | +28); —43 1, 585 49 1, 536 
OS EES eles 112 erste: | —40 | 117 18 99 

Protective Service and Coun- 
seling Unit No. 1_.....--.-- .| 580 EE stein —2 598 12 586 

Protective Service and Coun- 
seling Unit No. 2.......-.-- ‘ 471 me indacdess —1 505 y 496) 

Protective Service and Coun- 
seling Unit No. 3.....---- LF: 320 17 oo 365 10 355 
Foster Care Section: Total_....__.- 1, 294 3 +8 —9 1, 296 | 5 1, 291 
District of Columbia Unit-__._. 502 eked alate 504 1 503 
Maryland Unit... ..........-.- 454 1 UD Se cuthotes 463 4 459 
at ee oe —9Y 329 7 329 
Institutions Section: Total_.......- 1, 470 32 +7 ; 1, 509 32 1,477 
Institutions Unit No. 1..-.-- 375 ce ies ; 390 7 383 
Institutions Unit No. 2. ...-_-- 370 2 +4 376 4 372 
Institutions Unit No. 3... ---- 367 3 +1 371 9 362 
Institutions Unit No. 4_.-.-- 358 12 +2 372 12 360 
Adoptions Section. ..........-.-- 153 7 +1 . 161 9 152 
Adoptions Unit No. 1_.------ - 141 7 +1 |.. > 149 8 141 
Adoptions Unit No. 2....-.---- BS Nsctsmonanata Scahtes 12 1 11 
Student caseload_-.....---- lilies J ae +10 : . 24 =a ; 24 


In 
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TaBLE 4. Children accepted for service, by type of custody during November 1959. 





Number of 
children 

Type of custody o 

November 

1959 

ENE Waddesdscetotenast oa eau Poa eae 159 
EN MO 5 eo isabel Sacuueaonaommmwhns : . 83 
Emergency care_.._.-_- ae, a ee eS Eh Stk s _ | 46 
Relinquishment____._..--- scitehebsbaiirteta ; ; 5 | 2 
Certification... ..........- Swings eee 5 1 
Commitment... ..........- ‘ ape 34 
ee ae a ~<a ay ee a Le 76 





TaBLE 5.—Parent with whom child is living or last lived, at time of application 
for children accepted for service during November 1959. 


Number of 





children 
Parent or parents oor a 
November 
1959 
Total....- ih cceei aia welt ink 4 159 
Peremte: Total... -nosaces ‘i “ 57 
Both natural_- acaba 37 
Mother and stepfather. - : ears 7 
} Mother and paramour. ...- ‘ i ee ome 12 
Father and stepmother-__-- 1 
RO? QUENT? TD OGON. coon cnctenncccacctane 72 
Natural bs s 71 
er 1 
Father only: Total........--- ‘ 27 
Natural pce a ciesidatnacis joe 27 
Unknown or caretaker. - ._- ae ; ed " 3 








TABLE 6.—Children for whom services were terminated during November 1959, 
by type of custody. 


Number of 
children 


November 


1959 
eS RS dt iste nding pir og inet sa alata denies | ) 
I a ae a cee eae poeta 4() 
ener NAMIE ss ot Sites eh cmbamadnnetaie éaasscira asain ch 55 
DOME C670 52. cnn dcccce suns idtilili nihcdoecteclehiiaabebtebaiaaicindbin a eet acaed amnaainh 10 
EEE A 5 


Commitment 








TABLE 7. 





Parents___- 


Re 


Foster family home: Total-_- 


Pri 


Maternity home 


W hereabouts 


latives: Total 


Free 


Free Meaeioediliatdsiis hike 
Boarding, DPW __-___- 
Boarding, other 

Trial adoption 

Work or wage 


Children’s Center 
Junior Village eee 
Receiving Home for Children 
District Training School__-__- 


Other (outside District of Columbia) - 


vate institutions: Total 


District of Columbia 
Elsewhere 


Hospital 


Living independently, Armed Forces, 


> 


imprisoned, | 


2 
@ 
2) RN 
oe 


plicated ined ates | 1, 149 1, 123 





Novem- | October 
ber 1959 | 1959 
| | 
nnd —| 
4,480 | 4,414 | 
—_ —} — 
1, 308 1, 272 
227 229 | 
1,358 | 1, 352 | 
9g | 22 | 
f 1,245| 1,249 | 
1 | 1 
78 | 76 | 
6 4 
2 
| | 
onl 723 | 690 | 
395 | 400 | 
29 | 31 | 
at 2 | l 
55st a asian iam | 1 | 
175 | 170 | 
115 | 113 | 
60 57 
cal : 10 | 11 | 
70 | 70 | 
unl a8 57 | 58 | 
a 55 | 60 | 
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~Whereabouts of children, November, 1959. 





Percentage 
change from 
Novem- | ___- ai 
ber 1958 | 
Previous| Same 
month | month 
| last year 
7 | —— < 
4, 223 | +1 | +6 
1, 328 +3 —2 
263 0 | +13 
211 | —1 +N 
52 | +3 +37 
1,317 (!) | +3 
40 | +27 —30 
1,199 | (1) +4 
2 | (?) (?) 
70 +3 +1] 
6 (2) (2) 
944 +2 +22 
601 | +5 +20 
299 | —1 +32 
42 —b —31 
" | (2) (2 
2) (2) (2) 
188 +3 —7 
129 +2 —11 
59 +5 +2 
Bae cae pe 
67 0 +4 
53 | =o} +8 
54 | —8 2 





Less than 0.5 percent. 


Not computed, base less than 25. 


TaBLE 7A.—Whereabouts of children receiving service, November 1959 





W hereabouts 





| Novem- | October | 
| ber 1959 | 1959 





ur cence 4,480} 4,414 
Ue een ICIIIIOTIOIER. . oon cccc ne cecccnccsccsces 1, 840 1,803 | 
Parents or relatives..........-.------------------ | 1,535 | 1,501 
ge GRE RL EL ET IS LIES 113 103 
a ee ee ee 192 | 199 
I is aie nn regina ceianheesnve 2, 640 2,611 | 
SE OD iii cninseantennneniacenenatinal 1, 149 | 1, 123 
i eienaieeien 175 | 170 | 
eas 1, 316 | 


1,318 | 


Novem- 
ber 1958 


4, 223 | 


1, 840 | 


1, 539 


118 | 


183 
2, 383 
944 


188 | 
1,251 | 


| 
Percentage change 


from- 
Previous Same 
month month 


last year 


+1 +6 
2 0 
+2 () 
+10 | —4 
iil 3 
pamees 
+1 | +11 
| +2) +22 
+3 | =7 
a) | +5 





! Less than 0.5 percent. 


2 Includes children living 


hospitals. 


independently, absconded, serving in the Armed Forces, imprisoned and in 


In ¢ 


No 


D 
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TABLE 8. 


Children receiving service by type 


&3 


of custody, November 1959 























Percentage change 
from 
Novem- | October | Novem- Nien St 
Type of custody ber 1959 1959 ber 1958 
Previous Same 
month month 
last year 
a 4, 480 4,414 4, 223 +-] 6 
i ec td 3, 398 3. 390 3,151 ¢ +8 
et Ct... ccwusneccsmetnsasdeanancen 501 503 403 (1) 24 
Oertification..<...=.-..... TE eee ahciatce cadence 44 43 29 +2 +52 
Relinquishment___.___....-_---_---_____- . 73 | 72 60 +1 +22 
I eh 2, 780 2, 772 2, 659 (1) +-5 
tt ---~ |  ononnebwewucmaumaenancoaa, 78 | 84 160 —7 —5l 
de ed mean 477 470 72 +1 +1 
DI rnc Go dunmauwromeeces 293 289 274 +] +7 
paeeeramminte. oc ccc ee P 1, 932 1, 929 1, 753 ) +10 
Not in custody, with family.................-...-..- 1, 082 1, 024 1, 072 +6 +1 
1 Less than 0.5 percent. 
TABLE 9.—Children under juvenile court commitment by charge, November 1959 
Percentage change 
| from 
Novem- | October | Novem- |__ 
Charge ber 1959 1959 ber 1958 | 
Previous! Same 
month month 
| last year 
ede Ma cata ke awenae sees iced ee cassia niga a Tie 2, 659 (1) +5 
Delinquency petitions: Total.............<.........- 1,155 1, 152 1, 153 (1) 
I eae tominninh 765 770 764 —1 
Beyond parental control__.__-.--_-- iene eteadatn 207 200 206 +4 
TOMY... cucnnes ee ee pita - 172 171 160 +] +8 
Habitually so deports himself as to injure or | 
endanger himself or the morals or safety of 
RE ON UINNPE co. oe k ecaicdeknonaces ee 11 11 23 (2) 
Dependency petitions: Total m Seti’ 1, 625 1, 620 1, 506 ) +8 
een bamee A one 7 7 4 (2) 
Without adequate parental care___-- ales da nails 1, 618 1, 613 1, 502 (1) 8 


1 Less than 0.5 percent. 
2 Not computed, base less than 25, 





TaBLeE 10.—Landlord-tenant consultant service, November 1959 
| Percentage change 
| from 
| Novem- | October | Novem- oe Las 
Item ber 1959 | 1959 ber 1958 
Previous Same 

month month 

last year 
Cases opened... Si estat talc hercal een cet oem - 31 30 31 +3 0 
eee CnOnO ee Ooo aes Se oe 35 33 35 +6 0 
Total cases during month_.........-...-..--. Swine 45 47 40) —4 +13 
Incidental services and referrals..........---- eu 247 264 216 —6 +14 
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TABLE 11.—Foster home recruitment: Applications an1 homes unde* study, 
November 1959 

















Item November 
1959 
Applications: 
I es 17 
I lai ate in a iia eens Se ae ier nei ocean Sho re Seid > 24 
Total ie ee ee ee feet tee Sete e tee re AS A Le A 2 8 41 
I NO eS a jen eaenmianeee 17 
OO  .  — ‘hecubsirihieneea eiaanebiliaks 7 
I a ae ee stotaie 17 
Homes for study: 
TR de ee Sdocccudndeseucc ee oa 33 
it teppei 17 
ee ss Ee Si mah ee he tae ee a 50 
Approved. UR 8S eo Se le ea ae 8 
Rejected or w MERIT 8. PO MERE GE 8 a scien erin ohn on ete en ; ~ 
Se na ae ct kines dumiainsinias Mtcdmabe 34 
TABLE 12.—Foster homes in use, by race, November 1959 
Item November 
1959 
I Se aA i ie nh 8D) ay REE og eee Bad 538 
EE a ee ee ee ee ea ee re a i | 175 
NeSTO. .....< A eee a Re sl ee eee ee SS se Se Oe oa 363 
TABLE 13.—Applications for admission to the District Training School, 
November 1959 
Item November 
1959 
Applications carried forward from last month----.............-..----...--------------- 2 135 
NT ee ne Te ining anucisebedmanecdavucaceuews 6 
rr 
eeeen Me ne ah Ia ee ee | 141 
Disposed of Garter month... cue a ia a i on | 3 
Application withdrawn_.._____-- a ee ana 3 
I ee Se he as ne canemnbcousubibe 138 
Awaiting examination at District of Columbia General Hospital Mental Deficiency 
a ee 56 
Certified by Mental Deficiency Clinic and awaiting commitment by court !__.-___- 82 
} Court hearing to be held as vacancy occurs for type of case commitment. 
TABLE 14.—Report of Health Unit, November 1959 
Item November 
1959 


Child Welfare Division Clinics: 
Clinics held_ 6 


Individual children examined_.____._---_-------------- eee ac eet 213 

I ko 8 ue epee baene 175 
Nursing Service: 

Children referred to special clinics this month____._........-.-...-.--..-------.-------- 18 

Total children under care of special clinics at end of month........-....-..------------- 519 

ee eee 15 


NN nee ne en nn nn scinheew ae ea 24 
Home visits for health supervision of children under care 108 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN 


TABLE 15. 


Daily average population, admissions and discharges, November 1959 


| 
| Percentage change from 


Item | November October November 


1959 1959 1958 Previous Same 
month | month last 
year 
Children’s Center: 
District Training School: ! 
Daily average population__- 870 878 835 —] +4 
Admissions 5 0 20 0 (2) (2) 
ERIN ack. cdecdase ded t l 1 ) (2) 
Maple Glen School: # 
Daily average population___- 228 231 178 1 198 
Admissions... _-...-- is oe ee 5, 14 Xs 8 (2 (2) 
Discharges 6 y 6 2) 
Cedar Knoll School: 4 
Daily average population.. 446 435 392 +3 41-14 
Admissions _ 61 $] 30 +49 +103 
Discharges - - -.....-- : , 35 39 32 10 +9 
Junior Village: 5 
Daily average population. 444 $29 354 +3 +33 
Admissions alias s4 75 81 +12 +4 
Discharges 4 et 56 87 79 —36 —29 
National Training School for Boys: ® 
Daily average population 123 125 154 -2 —20 
Admissions. é% peete et  fee ote Ss 3 13 2 (2) 
District of Columbia juvenile court 6 2 12 7 . 
Parole Violator____ ethe 0 0 ] 's : 
Return from escape. cated : 0 l 0 See 
Transferred from other Federal 
institution._._____- a? ie 2 0 0 ‘ cee es 
Discharges se s 7 l 2 (2) 
Paroled ives iS z 6 6 l oh 
Transferred to other Federal | 
‘ institutions 5 2 1 0 a _ oA 
Receiving Home for Children: 7 | 
Daily average population 4 104 78 -10 +21 
Admissions._.____.._- 167 223 178 25 —6 
Discharges - A 173 220 158 —21 +9 


See footnotes below. 


TABLE 16.—Daily average 


Institution and Item 


INSTITUTIONS FOR ADULTS 


» population, admissions and discharges, November 1959 





Percentage 


change from 


November October November 
1959 1959 1958 Previous Same 
A month month last 
year 
District of Columbia Village: § 
Daily average population.......______- 613 600 619 +2 | —1 
Admissions. shies bee hake ai 22 | 29 11 (2) (?) 
Discharges _ - Saree. ek we 13 | 25 20 (2) (2) 
Resident at end of month: Total 3 629 605 613 +4 | +3 
Resident Hall. -.........-.. hg 308 294 305 +-5 +-] 
Infirmary Twi te 306 | 311 308 —2 —1 
Municipal Lodging House: * | 
Daily average population..._..__.____- 40 | 41 41 —2 —2 
tee, eee ak oi 311 | 308 321 +1 | -% 
Discharges. year 314 | 307 324 2) —3 
Temporary Home for Soldiers and Sailors: !° 
Daily average population._.__________- 36 | 38 35 —5 +3 
ee ee 50 44 61 +14 —18 
RS et Pe 49 48 51 +2 —4 
! Long time care of feebleminded; may be admitted up to age 45; capacity 941. 


? Not computed, base less than 25. 

3 For neglected and delinquent teenage children; capacity 241. 

‘ For neglected and delinquent teenage children; capacity 

5 Temporary shelter for homeless children, capacity 241. 

§ Federal institution for delinquent boys; data are for District of Columbia residents (As of June 30, 1959, 
there were 69 District of Columbia boys in other Federal institutions as well as 134 District of Columbia 
boys in National Training Schoo] for Boys, a total of 203). 

’ Detention of teenage children pending police investigation or juvenile court action; capacity 90. 

§ Formerly home for the Aged and Infirm, for long time care of aged and infirm persons; capacity 700. 
Infirmary 344; Resident Hall 356. 

* For temporary shelter of homeless men; capacity 50. 

10 For temporary shelter of nonresident veterans; capacity 75. 


552. 
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Senator Morse. I will also receive into the record documents en- 
titled ‘‘Public Assistance Report of the Advisory Council on Public 
Assistance of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare issued 
January 1960.” This report will be made an appendix to the record 
for the use of the committee but will not be printed, and the report 
of the Governors Conference Special Committee on Residence Re- 
quirements for Public Assistance will also be made an appendix to the 
record and not printed in the record. 

(The documents referred to may be found in the files of the com- 
mittee.) 

Senator Morse. Mr. White, will you proceed in your own way? 


STATEMENT OF C. BELDEN WHITE II, ASSISTANT CORPORATION 
COUNSEL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Waite. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to first state that you did put a letter in the record 
dated December 3, 1959, concerning the deletion of section 21. 

Senator Morse. It is in the record. 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir. I want to give a little fuller explanation as 
to why we acquiesced in its deletion. 

Senator Morse. We will be glad to have that statement. 

Mr. Wuire. We thought that prior to the 1947 act which following 
1947 limited the liability of the certifying officer, that prior to that 
there might have been some outstanding debts or amounts paid out 
that at a later date Mr. Shea might have been asked to pay back, so 
to speak. 

So that is the reason we put it in. But we found out from the 
Comptroller General that he had no record of any such amounts, so 
in that event there was no further need for it. 

I notice also that you put in the record a letter from the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department commenting on S. 2363. 

We wrote the letter to the Bureau of the Budget. I say we, I mean 
the Commissioners wrote a letter to the Bureau of the Budget dated 
June 23, 1959, commenting on the comments of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on S. 2363, so at this time I would 
like to have the letter of the Commissioners dated June 23, 1959, 
inserted in the record. 

It is signed by the acting president of the Board of Commissioners, 
Commissioner Karrick. 

Senator Morse. Very good, the letter will be received in the record. 

Mr. Lee advises me that the letter that you refer to, the report 
that you refer to, to which this letter was a reply has not been received 
for the record as yet. 

Mr. Leg. It has not been received, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. When it is received it will be incorporated in the 
record just preceding the letter which I just admitted to the record. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucATION, AND WELFARE, 
Fe bruary 2G, 1960. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 
Chairman, Committee on the District of Columbia, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CuHairRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of September 
92, 1959, for a report on 8. 2363, a bill to provide for more effective adminis- 
tration of public assistance in the District of Columbia; to make certain relatives 
responsible for support of needy persons, and for other purposes. 

The bill would provide a single legislative base and establish a more uniform 
pattern of administration for the public assistance programs of the District of 
Columbia. These programs include old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled, and general 
assistance. At the present time, the legal base for such programs is found in 
several pieces of legislation, including the annual appropriation acts. Under this 
bill various statutes under which public assistance is now administered in the 
District of Columbia would be repealed and the program would be carried on 
under a unified law that will make for improved administration. 

The bill provides for administration of the public assistance functions of the 
District by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia themselves or through 
their designated agencies and employees. The Commissioners would establish 
such categories of public assistance as they deem appropriate, and would have 
broad authority to make and enforce rules and regulations and to cooperate fully 
with the agencies of the U.S. Government and accept any funds, goods, or services 
payable to the District for public assistance purposes. 

Under 5S. 2363 provision is also made for assistance to be awarded to any 
needy individual who has resided in the District for a year, or who is otherwise 
within one of the categories of public assistance. The bill provides for appli- 
cations for publie assistance, for investigation, and awards of public assistance. 
Provision is included to require respect for the confidential character of public 
assistance records; hearings are to be available to applicants for or recipients of 
public assistance as a result of any action or inaction of the public assistance 
agency. Further provision is made for penalties against persons who obtain 
public assistance through fraud. The bill provides that assistance granted may 
be recovered by the agency from the deceased recipient's estate. In addition 
there is provision for a lien against real property with authority vested in the 
Commissioners to release when deemed appropriate. Further provision is made 
for the support of needy persons by their legally responsible relatives. 

We believe that under this bill the District of Columbia could develop plans 
for assistance to needy aged, blind, and permanently and totally disabled persons, 
and to dependent children, that would meet the requirements of the public as- 
sistance titles of the Social Security Act. Such delegations of authority as may 
be provided for in these plans, would of course, in order to be approvable, have 
to meet the requirement of the Social Security Act that there be a “single State 
agency’ for the administration of the programs. Also, under these titles the 
Federal Government can participate financially only in assistance expenditures 
made in the form of money payments to eligible individuals in specified categories 
or in the form of payments on their behalf for medical or remedial care. The 
present bill is broader in that it authorizes, also, assistance to individuals not 
in these categories as well as forms of assistance not included under the public 
assistance titles as indicated above. 

The enactment of this bill would give the District of Columbia a consolidated 
statutory base which it has long sought, would provide for more uniform adminis- 
tration of assistance, and would make possible more efficient administration of 
assistance to needy people. 

We would, therefore, recommend the enactment of S. 2363. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


ArtuHouR 8S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 
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JUNE 23, 1959, 
Mr. Puivurpe 8. HvuGues, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Huaues: This letter is designed to answer the latest comments of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on the Commissioners’ bill to 
provide for more effective administration of public assistance in the District of 
Columbia; to make certain relatives responsible for support of needy persons, and 
for other purposes. 

The quoted comments set forth below are those of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of June 1959 and the Commissioners’ views follow such 
comments. 

“1. On page 1, line 14, in the definition of ‘State’, it is suggested that Guam be 
added.”’ The Commissioners concur in this suggestion. 

“2. With respect to section 4(a), the comment made under point 3 of the memo- 
randum of comment, transmitted to you on August 27, 1957, with respect to 
S. 1849, 85th Congress, is still applicable.” 

Point 3 reads as follows: 

“Under section 4(a) relating to residence requirements for public assistance, the 
Commissioners would apparently not be authorized to provide assistance to a child 
less than a year old if the mother or other relative caring for the child has lived 
in the District for 1 year immediately prior to the birth of the child, though such 
authority might be derived from the catchall provision of section 4(b). Section 
402(b) of the Social Security Act prohibits approval of a State plan that would 
exclude such a child.” 

The Commissioners are in agreement with the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that such authority is contained in section 4(b), and that such pro- 
vision should be spelled out in the proposed bill. The Commissioners will amend 
section 4 so as to include a new subsection (b) and reletter the existing subsection 
(b) as (c). The new subsection (b) will read as follows: 

“(b) Who was born within 1 vear immediately preceding the application for 
such aid, if the parent or other relative with whom the child is living has resided in 
the District for 1 year immediately preceding the birth;’’. 

“3. With respect to section 8(a) of the draft bill, the comments made under point 
4 of the memorandum of August 27, 1957, still apply.”’ 

Point 4 reads as follows: 

“We suggest that section 8(a) be modified so as not to preclude the ageney from 
making an initial payment of assistance relating to preceding months in order to 
correct previous administrative action such as improper denial of assistance. The 
Commissioners could then establish the circumstances under which such payments 
would be made, for example, as a result of an appeal and hearing of the case.”’ 

The Department of Public Welfare has informed the Commissioners that in the 
case of an emergency application for public assistance, the Department can get 
assistance to the applicant by the next day, and therefore is ot the opinion that 
the suggestion made in point 4 should not be included in the bill. The Commis- 
sioners therefore do not concur in the suggestion of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

‘4. With respect to section 9 of the draft bill, the comments made under point 5 
of the memorandum of August 27, 1957, still apply except that the words ‘judi- 
cially appointed legal representative’ should be substituted for ‘legally appointed 
guardian’ in view of the Social Security Amendments of 1958.” 

Point 5 reads as follows: 

“It should be understood that payments made under section 9 to persons 
designated by the assistance agency to act for the recipient would not be subject 
to Federal matching under the Social Security Act, unless they are payments 
made to a legally appointed guardian, In view of the broad nature of the author- 
ity given under the provision, consideration might be given to the desirability of 
setting out more clearly the criteria under which payments would not be made 
directly to the needy person.” 

The Commissioners are in agreement with the comments of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare concerning section 9 of the Commissioners’ 
bill, except that they do not believe that section 9 should be so altered as to set 
forth specific criteria under which payments would not be made directly to the 
needy person since this can more flexibly be done by regulations promulgated 
under section 3(c). Section 511(a) of the Social Security Amendments of 1958 
(Public Law 85-840) reads: 
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“Payments on behalf of an individual, made to another person who has been 
judicially appointed, under the law of the State in which such individual resides, 
as legal representative of such individual for the purpose of receiving and man- 
aging such payments (whether or not he is such individual's legal representative 
for other purposes), shall be regarded as money payments to such individual.”’ 

In view of the requirement of section 511(a), quoted above, the Commissioners 
will strike section 9 of the draft bill and insert the following in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 9. Whenever a recipient has been found by the Commissioners to be 
incapable of taking care of himself, his property, or his money, and a person has 
been judicially appointed as legal representative, or a responsible person has been 
appointed by the Commissioners, on behalf of such incapacitated individual for 
the purpose of receiving and managing such individual’s public assistance pay- 
ments (whether or not he is such individual’s legal representative for other pur- 
poses), public assistance payments may be made on behalf of such individual to 
such judicially appointed legal representative, or to such responsible person 
appointed by the Commissioners.” 

“5. With respect to section 12(a) of the draft bill, point 6 of the comments of 
August 27, 1957, is still pertinent.” 

Point 6 reads as follows: 

“In section 12(a), relating to records and other information in the possession 
of the Commissioners, we believe it important to make clear that oral eommuni- 
cations are included in the regulations to be prescribed, so as to assure that such 
communications relating to public assistance applicants or recipients will be held 
in confidence.” 

The Commissioners are of the opinion that it is not necessary to include in the 
bill authority to make regulations concerning oral communications since section 
12(a) authorizes the Commissioners to make regulations concerning records, 
communications, and information. Under that authority the regulations could 
include oral communications. 

“6. With respect to section 15 of the draft bill, point 8 of the earlier comments 
still applies.” 

Point 8 reads as follows: 

‘‘We suggest that the provisions for hearings in section 15 be amended to include 
a provision for the review of the agency’s hearing decision on appeal to a court of 
competent jurisdiction on questions of law, including the question whether the 
evidence is sufficient to sustain the agency’s findings.”’ 

The Commissioners are of the opinion that this suggestion need not be followed 
since its effect is presently part of the common law of the District of Columbia, 
inasmuch as any citizen has a right to appeal to the courts from final decisions of 
administrative agencies on the grounds that administration action was arbitrary 
and capricious. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(S) Davin B. Karrick, 
Acting President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Mr. Wurre. Thank you. That is all I have to say, sir. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. White. 

As you know, Mr. Shea, we are always glad to have you testify 
before this committee. I understand you have with you Mr. Bernard 
W. Sholz, Superintendent of Public Assistance, and Mr. Donald Gray, 
Chief Consultant, Department of Public Welfare. We are glad to 
have all three of vou. 

You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF GERARD SHEA, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY BERNARD W. SHOLZ, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, AND MR. DONALD GRAY, CHIEF 
CONSULTANT, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Sura. Mr. Chairman and Senator Prouty, | have a rather 
detailed statement which | think will cover the major poimts in the 
particular bill. If I may read it I think it may answer some of the 
questions and | hope it will pretty much cover the Department’s 
point of view with respect to this particular piece of legislation, 
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The enactment of the proposed public assistance bill would provide 
substantive legislation for the five public assistance programs now 
administered in the District of Columbia. 

The principal purpose of the bill as stated in the bill itself is “To 
provide for more effective administration of public assistance * * *” 
This would be accomplished by consolidating into one law the three 
existing laws and the two public assistance programs authorized by 
the District of Columbia Appropriation Act. 

The three existing laws are aid to the blind, old-age assistance, and 
aid to dependent children. 

The other two categories of assistance, ‘‘Aid to the Disabled” 
which corresponds to and meets the conditions of tithe XIV, “Aid 
to the Permanently and Totally Disabled’? of the Federal Social 
Security Act, and “General Public Assistance’? which is entirely 
District financed, have existed for a number of years by virtue of 
language contained in the annual appropriation acts of the District 
of Columbia. 

A second major reason for passage of the proposed bill is to provide 
for the administration of public assistance in the District of Columbia 
on a basis of uniformity so that people in similar circumstances will 
be treated similarly. 

Section 2 defines the term ‘public assistance’? to permit meeting 
the needs of persons by the means most suitable to their conditions 
and circumstances. 

Assistance may be paid in the form of money or payment may be 
made on behalf of a recipient directly to a vendor for goods or services 
given the recipient. 

‘Public assistance’ as defined in the bill means “payment in or 
by money, medical care, remedial care, goods or services to, or for 
the benefit of, needy persons.”’ 

Section 3 among other things, authorizes the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to “establish such categories of public 
assistance as they deem appropriate.” 

This is an important provision in view of the possibility of change 
in our social security structure. This law would enable the District 
to administratively make adjustments to any changes in Federal 
legislation affecting the public assistance categories. 

Section 3 also provides authority to “enter into reciprocal agree- 
ments with any State relative to the provision of public assistance to 
residents and nonresidents” 

At present, the District does not have this authority. In the past 
a number of States, for example Pennsylvania, West Virginia, New 
Hampshire, Mic -higan, and Rhode Island, have sought to enter into 
such an agreement with the District of Columbia. 

These agreements in practice would operate as follows 

A recipient of public assistance moving into the District from 
Michigan would be eligible to apply immediately for public assistance, 
the same as any other resident of the District and have the same 
regulations apply. 

Residents of the District moving into Michigan would also have the 
right to apply immediately for assistance and receive a grant if 
eligible, the same as any resident of that State. 

Administratively, the reciprocity arrangement is desirable as each 
State agency will be making eligibility determinations for themselves 
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rather than collecting and transmitting information to another State 
for the latter’s determination. 

At the last count available, the District made public assistance 
payments to District residents living in other States in 54 cases. 
Conversely during the period of a year, six cases were accepted for 
assistance in the District of Columbia from another State. They had 
lived here long enough to attain District residence. 

One of the greatest inequities existing in the present law is that the 
residence provisions are not uniform. The present old age assistance 
law requires 5 years residence within the 9 years immediately preced- 
ing application for assistance. 

The aid to the blind law requires 5 vears residence wit hin the 9 vears 
‘immediately preceding the application for assistance if the person’s 
blindness originated while he was not a resident of the District of 
Columbia, and 1 vear’s residence if he became blind while a resident 
of the District of Columbia. 

The aid to dependent children law and the general public assistance 
and aid to the totally disabled regulation require 1 year of residence. 

The bill in section 4 would establish uniformly, a 1-year residence 
requirement for public assistance immediately preceding the date of 
application. This requirement coincides with that of the neighboring 
States of Maryland and Virginia, and only New York, Rhode Island, 
and Hawaii have no residence requirement to the best of our 
knowledge. 

Section 5 provides that the ¢ ‘ommissioner shall establish regulations 
for determining the amount of assistance and that such amount shall 
be not less than the full amount under the regulations. 

Such regulations were established by the Commissioners effective 
November 1, 1958, and public assistance payments curren 
the basis of 100 percent of need. 

Under section 6 an application shall be accepted from or on behalf 
of any person who believes himself eligible for assistance. 
current practice. 

Section 7 requires a continuation of current practice to promptly 
investigate and make a record of the facts supporting the application. 

Section 8 requires that public assistance shall be given with reason- 
able promptness to all eligible persons and that the date from which 
assistance shall begin shall not be prior to the first day of the calendar 
month in which the eligibility determination is made. 
too, is in accord with present policy and procedure. 

Section 9 permits the payment of public assistance on behalf of 
persons who are incapable of taking care of themselves, their property 
or their money, to a judicially appointed legal representative or to a 
responsible person appointed by the Commissioners. This provision 
with respect to the appointment of a legal representative coincides 
with a 1958 amendment to the Federal Social Security Act. 

Under present laws different categories or assistance require dif- 
ferent periods of time for reinvestigation of the recipients’ 
circumstances. 
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Reinvestigation to determine continuing eligibility for assistance 
and services to effect rehabilitation are needed most in the categories 
of “Aid to Dependent Children,” “Aid to the Totally Disabled,” and 
“General Public Assistance.’ Existing statutes require the most fre- 
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quent investigation in the old age cases which are least in need of 
reinvestigation. 

The proposed bill will permit the administering agency to establish 
its own reinvestigating schedule, which will place the emphasis on the 
cases whose circumstances are most likely to change. 

The proposed bill furthermore, makes it a duty upon the recipient 
to notify the agency of any change in circumstances which would 
alter his need or his eligibility and authorizes the agency to change or 
withdraw a public assistance grant whenever circumstances of the re- 
cipient may be altered. 


RELATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Relative responsibility in present statutes applies only in old age 
assistance and aid to the blind. In the proposed bill, responsible 
relative provisions apply in all categories of assistance. 

Under existing law a son may be sued for support if his father in 
receipt of old age assistance is 65 years of age, but another person in 
the relationship of son and of equal or greater ability to support can- 
not be sued if his father likewise in receipt of assistance, is 64 vears of 
age. 

In the present provisions, the responsible relatives are spouse, 
parent, child and grandchild. In $8. 2363 the grandchild is eliminated, 
The relatives are spouse, parent, and adult child. 

In the present laws the designated relatives are responsible if they 
are living in the District of ¢ ‘olumbia. The proposed bill does not 
sav anything about residence of relatives. 

In the present law only the District government can sue. In the 
proposed bill the District government, any recipient of assistance, or 
person in need of assistance may sue. 

In the present law, the Commissioners are only empowered to re- 
cover the amount of assistance already provided. In the proposed 
bill the action may be to provide current support in that the orders 
may be enforced in the same manner as orders for alimony. 

In the existing old-age assistance law, if a responsible relative is 
found by administrative determination to be financially able to sup- 
port, assistance must be denied the applicant. There is no such re- 
quirement in the proposed bill, and the District government would 
not be compelled to deny assistance to a needy individual whose 
legally responsible re ‘lative failed to make the expected contribution. 
Instead, assistance would be given the needy person and a legal effort 
made to obtain support from the responsible relative. 


PROPERTY 


Under the existing old-age assistance and aid to the blind laws, a 
“Public Notice of Indebtedness” is filed with the Recorder of Deeds, 
District of Columbia and the District seeks to recover the amount of 
assistance expended, after the recipient and his spouse have died. 

However, if the recipient is under 65 years of age and is in receipt of 
aid to the totally disabled or general public assistance, no ‘Public 
Notice” may be filed against his real property. 
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The proposed bill provides for the recovery of part or all of the 
public assistance payments either by (1) a claim filed against the estate 
of the deceased recipient; or (2) a lien against real property. 

Under present old-age assistance and aid to the blind laws the 
District must charge the recipient’s estate with interest on the amount 
of public assistance received. This requirement has been removed 
from the proposed bill. 

Equity is further attained in the proposed bill through the authoriza- 
tion to the Commissioners to waive any claim or to release any lien 
when in their judgment they deem it appropriate. 


FRAUD 


Penalties for fraud in obtaining public assistance are contained at 
present only in the old-age assistance, aid to the blind and aid to 
dependendent children laws. Cases of ‘alleged fraud in the other two 

categories of assistance must be prosecuted ‘under the crime of obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses 

The proposed bill standardizes the penalties for fraud in obtaining 
public assistance and permits the waiving of the repayment in whole 
or in part by the Commissioners if such repayment would deprive 
such person or his spouse, parent or child of shelter or subsistence 
needed to maintain a minimum standard of health and well-being. 

The proposed bill permits a flexibility of operation which is absent 
under present law and would enable the Commissioners to place the 
emphasis on the cases whose circumstances are most likely to change. 

In addition to the provisions mentioned, the proposed legislation 
would authorize the following actions which would strengthen the 
total administration of the assistance programs: 

(1) Authorize the Commissioners in their discretion to permit 
the public to have access to the records of disbursements of pay- 
ments of public assistance provided the information is not used for 
commercial or political purposes. At present the Department 
operates under a regulation applicable to all categories of assistance 
which restricts the use or disclosure of information concerning appli- 
cants or recipients to purposes directly connected with the adminis- 
tration of public assistance. 

(2) Authorize the payment of reasonable funeral expenses on the 
death of a recipient. This is similar to existing provisions. 

(3) Authorize the Commissioners to delegate and subdelegate any 
of ihe functions vested in them by the act. Under Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 the Commissioners are authorized to designate an agency 
to administer all public assistance. 

(4) Authorize maximum cooperation with other agencies rendering 
services to maintain and strengthen family life and to help applicants 
for public assistance and recipients to attain self-support or self-care. 
There is no such provision in existing law other than in the blind law 
which requires rehabilitation by the Departme nt of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, District of ¢ ‘olumbia, if possible. 

(5) Authorize the Commissioners to establish and enforce rules and 
regulations necessary to carry out the provisions of the act. The 
Commissioners now have this authority. 

(6) Authorize the granting of emergency assistance when need and 
residence have been established. Although the Department has been 
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granting emergency assistance on this basis since September 1, 1957 
through authority of the Board of Commissioners, it is desirable in 
our opinion, that this procedure be authorized in substantive legislation, 

(7) Authorize a hearing for any applicant for, or recipient of, public 
assistance aggrieved by the action or inaction of the administering 
agency. Such hearings are provided for at the present time either by 
law or regulation. 

(8) Authorize the acceptance of voluntary services in administe ‘ring 
the provisions of the act. At present such ‘authorization is contained 
only in the annual appropriation act. 

The need for this legislation has been evident for many years and 
was recognized by the ‘Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives in submitting its report on the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 

The proposed legislation has been studied by the agencies of the 
District government directly concerned therewith and meets with 
their approval. 

The Department of Public Welfare believes that its enactment 
would be of substantial benefit to the needy citizens of the District 
of Columbia and to the Government of the District of Columbia. 

Senator Morse. Thank vou very much, Mr. Shea, for vour presen- 
tation and analysis of the bill. 

Senator Prouty? 

Senator Prouty. Mr. Shea, I too want to commend you for your 
statement. 

I think it is most helpful and informative. Just for my informa- 
tion, and I must add that I am not too familiar with the law, I notice 
that on page 5 of your statement you state that under existing law 
a son may be sued for support if his father in receipt of old-age assist- 
ance is 65 years of age. Are there any appreciable or have there 
been any appreciable number of such suits in the past? 

Mr. Suea. I don’t believe there have been. I will check with the 
Superintendent of Public Assistance. 

Mr. Suouz. There have been a few cases that have gone to court 
but the difficulty has always been that the court insisted that all the 
children are called in and in some cases the children were already on 
assistance. 

The court felt that the obligation should be spread among all the 
children equally or none of them should pay, so that the returns to 
the department have been negligible. 

Senator Prouty. On page 6 of Mr. Shea’s statement it is explained 
that under existing old-age assistance law a responsible relative is 
found by administrative determination to be financially able to sup- 
port, assistance must be denied the applicant. 

Are there any conflicts between that and the quotation I read 
earlier on page 5? 

Mr. Suouz. I don’t understand the question. You mean under 
the present law if we find a son who according to his income appears 
able to support his parent 

Senator Proury. He may be sued. 


Mr. Suoxz. No. If he appears able at the point where the father 


applies, we cannot even give assistance. 
We can only sue if we hi ave given assistance and then discover that 
the son has income which we had not known about. 
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Senator Proutry. I see. That answers my question. 

Mr. Suouz. The present law leaves the applicant without any 
remedy whatever. 

Senator Proutry. I understand, Mr. Shea, that S. 2363 has the 
approval of the Commissioners as well as the Bureau of the Budget, 
is that correct? 

Mr. Sura. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karrick. That is correct. 

Senator Proury. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morsg. Thank you, Mr. Shea. The next witness will be 
Mr. N. Eugene Otto, chairman of the Welfare Committee, District of 
Columbia Health and Welfare Council. 

We are pleased to have you, Mr. Otto. 

You may proceed in your own way. 

Do you have a written statement? 

Mr. Orro. Yes, and that is being distributed now, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I have on my left Mr. William Davies. 

Senator Morse. We are pleased to have vou, Mr. Davies. If 
there is anything you wish to say at the end of Mr. Otto’s statement 
you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF N. EUGENE OTTO, CHAIRMAN OF THE WELFARE 
COMMITTEE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HEALTH AND WEL- 
FARE COUNCIL, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM DAVIES 


Mr. Orro. Lam N. Eugene Otto, chairman of the Welfare Commit- 
tee of the Health and Welfare Council. I have been authorized by 
the District of Columbia Health and Welfare Council to appear be- 
fore you to testify on the uniform public assistance bill (S. 2363). 

The Health and Welfare Council is a membership organization 
made up of over 300 public and voluntary health, welfare, and rec- 
reation agencies, and over 2,000 citizens take part in its work. 

We give our endorsement to the principle of the uniform public 
assistance bill, for it will bring together under a single act the 
various laws governing the administration of public welfare, in the 
District of Columbia. 

A great advantage of this bill over existing legislation is that it 
permits, for the most part, a sound administration of the public 
assistance program in the District of Columbia. We believe that 
this bill will make a substantial contribution toward meeting the 
social welfare needs of the District. We hope that it will result in a 
financial saving. 

We give our endorsement to those sections of the bill for which we 
we do not make comment or question. 


SECTION 5(B) AMOUNT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


This section provides that public assistance grants shall not be 
below an amount determined necessary on the basis of minimum needs. 
We believe that the provisions of this section would be clearer if it 
would state that the grants would enable the recipient to maintain 
a standard of living compatible with health and well-being. 
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SECTION 12(A) RECORDS 


This section provides that records of disbursement of payment of 
public assistance shall be available to the public with certain safe- 
guards. 

Philosophically we are opposed to these records being available to 
the public for it makes public welfare recipients subject to indignities 
from which other citizens are protected. 

We are aware that this particular provision has received national 
attention and much discussion. However, from all information 
available throughout the country, it appears to have had little effect 
in relation to its objective of reduci ing public assistance expenses, 
Moreover, in the States where this provision is a part of the law, we 
understand that it is little used. 

We believe that this provision does not serve any useful purpose 
and may result in public welfare recipients being subject to indignities, 


SECTION 18(A) PROPERTY 


This section provides the District of Columbia with the means of 
establishing a first lien against the estate of a deceased public welfare 
recipient, with no statute of limitations. 

We question whether a provision like this should be excluded from 
the statute of limitations, for things which carry on and on without 
such a limitation frequently can and do cloud titles to property and 
cause endless problems. 

We believe that the provision of a lien against an estate for old-age 
assistance recipients is quite proper, in fact its judicious use is fre- 
quently humane, for it allows an older person to remain in his home 
and receive public assistance, and after his death the District can sell 
the property and recover all or a part of the money given in assistance 

However, to apply it to all categories of assistance as this bill des 
raises all sorts of questions. 

For example, if a person received aid to dependent children as a 
child and died 60 years later, should the District have a claim against 
the estate? We don’t think so. We are reasonably certain that the 
drafters of this legislation did not intend it to be this way. It may 
be argued that this legislation is permissive. However, we are all 
aware of how such matters as filing liens can slip into administrative 
routine. We suggest that this provision be limited, as we are sure is 
the intention, to old-age assistance. 


SECTION 19(A) RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 


We are in accord with the legal and moral responsibility of close 
relatives for the support of indigent members of their families. How- 
ever, we do not believe that it should be particularly singled out in 
legislation for relatives of public assistance clients. 

Rather, it would be our suggestion that this responsibility should 
be in an act which covers not only relatives of public assistance, but 
also the responsibility of relatives in matters of nonsupport, alimony, 
ete. 

In this connection as an aside, the District of Columbia Health 
and Welfare Council feels that the whole question of support payments 
and, of course, court jurisdiction thereof is in need of study. 
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I would like to repeat, Mr. Chairman, that we give our endorsement 
to the principles of S. 2363 and urge its favorable conside ‘ration, sir. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Otto. Before I call 
on Senator Prouty for any questions he may have I would like to 
direct a suggestion to Mr. Shea. I think it would be in the interest 
of an orderly record if I simply requested that you take this statement 
of Mr. Otto and prepare for us a memorandum setting forth your 
Department’s view on each one of the suggestions that Mr. Otto 
raises, due to the fact that I am leaving this record open until 5 p.m. 

February 26 anyway. That will give you adequate time to file 
such a statement.! 

One of the reasons I announced at the beginning of the hearing I 
was going to follow this procedure of keeping this record open until 
February 26 was that I thought it would provide us just such an 
opportunity as I now ask you to take advantage of to give us your 
answer to these suggestions. 

I want to thank you very much, Mr. Otto. 

Senator Prouty. Mr. Otto, first I should like to say that I don’t 
fully agree with vour suggestion with respect to section 12. I do feel 
that inasmuch as public funds are being spent for purposes of this 
nature, that the general public has a right to the information. Fur- 
thermore I think it may discourage some people who might get along 
on their own if they knew that this was going to be made known 
generally. 

However, I agree with what you have said with regard to the lien 
provision. If there is any question in the bill relative to that, then 
I certainly think it should be amended to clarify. 

Mr. Orro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you have anything? 

Mr. Davies. No comment, sir. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

I will insert in the record at this point a letter that we received from 
Miss Marie D. Lane, representative of the American Public Welfare 
Association, and ask that it be printed in the record along with the 
marked paragraphs enclosure entitled “Federal Legislative Objectives, 
American Public Welfare Association, 1960.” 

(The documents referred to follow:) 

AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1960. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Committee on District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Morse: At the request of our board of directors and our executive 
director, Loula Dunn, I am sending you a marked copy of our legislative objec- 
tives for 1960. 

The paragraphs marked we believe will interest you and they have to do with 
subjects we have discussed with you, on which we have already testified and on 
which we may testify in the future. 

We believe that you will be interested in this statement because of your im- 
portant legislative responsibility in connection with the welfare of people. 

Sincerely yours, 
MariE D. LANE, Washington Representative. 





! The statement requested may be found on p. 59 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE OBJECTIVES, 1960, AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION 


(Prepared by Committee on Welfare Policy and approved by the board of 
directors, November 30, 1959) 


PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Methods of financing programs 

10. The continuation of the Federal open-end appropriation is essential to a 
sound State-Federal fiscal partnership in all aspects of public assistance. Since 
it is not possible to predict accurately the incidence and areas of need, flexibility 
and comprehensiveness are necessary in financing public assistance programs, 

11. Federal financial participation should be on an equalization grant basis 
provided by law and applicable to financial assistance (including medical care) 
for all needy persons, welfare services (including child welfare), and administration, 

12. Any maximums on Federal participation in public assistance (including 
medical care) should continue to be related to the average payment per recipient 
and should be increased sufficiently to assure reasonable standards of maintenance, 
comprehensive medical care of high quality and appropriate quantity, and the 
preservation and strengthening of family life. 

Federal participation in aid to dependent children should be increased or a 
level which will assure treatment of children equitable with that accorded other 
public assistance recipients. 

13. There should be no reduction in the overall Federal proportion of assistance 
and service expenditures unless and until changes in the scope and adequacy of 
of Federal legislation affecting public assistance and social insurance enable the 
States to meet needs more effectively. 

14. No change should be made in the Federal matching formulas which would 
result in a reduction in the Federal share of State and local administrative costs, 

15. Federal aid for public assistance should be on the same basis for Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam as for other jurisdictions. In particular, the 
annual dollar limitations on Federal participation should be removed. 

16. The Federal Government should participate financially in the costs of any 
State and local civil defense welfare services. 

17. Federal legislation should provide funds for American nationals in need of 
assistance and other services who are repatriated from abroad. 


Administration 


18. States should have the option to administer Federal funds for assistance 
and services by categories or by a single comprehensive program covering all needy 
persons. 

19. Adequate and qualified personnel is essential in the administration of public 
welfare programs. Federal financial participation in administrative costs of State 
welfare programs should be sufficient to enable States to provide for the adequate 
administration of all welfare programs. 

20. Adequate Federal funds should be authorized on a permanent basis to assist 
States in training staff for State and local public welfare programs and monies 
should be appropriated for this purpose. 

21. All public welfare programs in which the Federal Government participates 
financially should be administered by a single agency at the local, State, and 
Federal level. 

22. Federal, State, and local public welfare agencies should participate in and 
assist in the administrative corrdination of all related programs in which there is 
Federal financial participation. 

23. The administration of the Children’s Bureau should be maintained within 
the Social Security Administration. 


Senator Morss. In the interest of economy I direct the staff to 
incorporate in the printed hearings of this hearing but in a separate 
section the hearing record of January 14, 1960, about the problems of 
hungry children in the District of Columbia. 

It will save money if we incorporate the two hearings in this one 
record. 
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(The document referred to may be found beginning upon p. 113.) 

Senator Morse. Our next witness will be Mrs. Jack Gottsegen 
representing District of Columbia Section, National Council of 
Jewish Women. 

We are glad to have you with us again. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JACK GOTTSEGEN, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
SECTION, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


Mrs. GorrsEeGEN. I am Mrs. Jack Gottsegen, representing the 
District of Columbia Section of the National Council of Jewish Women. 
Our program includes many service projects in the community. This 
is coordinated with a study of public issues and support of legislation 
and appropriations designed to improve the public welfare. 

We believe that S. 2363 should increase efficiency in the administra- 
tion of our various public assistance categories, as, for example, section 
4 which establishes uniform eligibility requirements for all categories. 
This should also result in more equitable treatment of all persons in 
need. 

We commend the provision in section 3e which authorizes the Dis- 
trict to enter into reciprocal agreements with other States concerning 
public assistance to residents and nonresidents. This we believe is 
needed in our present laws. 

Likewise, we hope you will approve section 11 which will permit the 
establishment of a schedule of reinvestigation of grants as often as is 
deemed necessary for each category. Past experience should enable 
the staff to reinvestigate these cases most in need of reexamination. At 
the present time the law requires most frequent investigations in catego- 
ries where they are least needed. 

We have previously supported section 10 regarding emergency public 
assistance. We are taxpayers and certainly believe that our tax dol- 
lars be protected from fraud through efficient and thorough investiga- 
tion of applicants. 

Nevertheless, we believe this section should be approved so that the 
District will have legislative authority to aid those who are in urgent 
need until the inv estigation has been fully processed. 

In general, we believe this legislation will serve to clarify and sim- 
plify administration of public assistance in the District of Columbia. 
We are heartily in favor of improving our administrative machinery 
wherever possible and therefore we hope this committee will report 
the bill out favorably and as promptly as possible. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much for your helpful statement. 

Senator Prouty? 

Senator Prouty. No questions. 

As a member of the subcommittee I think I can say that we hope 
to follow Mrs. Gottsegen’s recommendations. 

Senator Morse. Those are the only witnesses scheduled. Are there 
any other persons at the hearing wishing to be heard? 

If not, we will close our hearings on S. 2363 with the understanding 
that the record will be kept open until 5 p.m., February 26, for the 
purpose of receiving further statements. 
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I will include in the record the bill that we passed last session, 
5S. 1849 and the committee report on that bill. 
(The documents referred to follow:) 


[S. Rept. 1078, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


The Committee on the District of Columbia, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 1849) to provide for more effective administration of public assistance in the 
District of Columbia; to make certain relatives responsible for support of needy 
persons, and for other purposes, after full consideration, report favorably thereon 
with amendments and recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 3, line 13, after ‘Sec. 5.’’ insert ‘‘(a)’’. 

Page 3, between lines 15 and 16, insert the following new subsections: 

“(b) Such amount as referred to in subsection (a) of this section shall not 
be less than the full amount determined as necessary on the basis of the minimum 
needs of such person as established in accordance with such regulations. No 
ceiling shall be administratively imposed with respect to the amount of public 
assistance which any person, or class of persons, may receive. 

““(c) The provisions of subsection (b) of this section shall become effective on 
July 1, 1958.” 

Page 15, line 4, strike out ‘‘This’”’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘Except as other- 
wise provided in this act, the provisions of this’’ 

The purpose of the bill is to incorporate in one act all five of the public-assistance 
programs administered in the District of Columbia. At present only three of 
these programs (aid to dependent children, aid to the aged, and aid to the blind) 
are covered by substantive legislation. The remaining two categories (aid to 
the disabled and general public assistance) have existed for a number of years by 
pirene of language contained in the annual appropriation acts. Enactment of 

S. 1849, according to the Director of the Department of Public Welfare, will result 
in more uniform requirements and procedures for determining eligibility for public 
assistance, and the amount of assistance granted in terms of the need of the re- 
cipient. It will further apply more uniform standards to the reviewing of cases, 
conducting hearings, and making reinvestigations of eligibility for assistance. 

In a letter addressed to the chairman of the committee, dated May 31, 1957, 
Mr. Robert McLaughlin, president of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, set forth in detail the provisions of the proposed legislation. The 
letter is herewith made a part of this report: 


” 


May 31, 1957. 
Hon. MatrHew M. NEEL LY, 
Chairman, Committee on the the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator NEEty: The Commissioners have for report 8. 1849, a bill 
to provide for more effective administration of public assistance in the District 
of Columbia; to make certain relatives responsible for support of needy persons, 
and for other purposes. 

The principal purposes of the bill are to consolidate into one law the various 
existing laws relating to public assistance in the District of Columbia, to enable 
public assistance to be apportioned on a more equitable basis and to the greatest 
number of persons in need thereof, and to materially shorten the time elapsing 
between the time of application for and the receipt of public assistance. 

At the present time public assistance is administered in the District of Columbia 
under the following separate laws: The act entitled ‘‘An act to provide aid to 
dependent children in the District of Columbia,’”’ approved June 14, 1944 (58 Stat. 
277; District of Columbia Code, secs. 32—751 et seq.), the act entitled ‘An act to 
amend the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia in relation to providing 
assistance against old-age want,’’ approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 747; District 
of Columbia Code, sees. 46-201 et seq.), and the act entitled “An act to provide 
aid for needy blind persons of the District of Columbia and authorizing appropria- 
tions therefor,” approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 744; District of Columbia 
Code, secs. 46-101 et seq.). 

In addition to these laws the more recent District of Columbia appropriation 
acts have authorized and appropriated sums for general public assistance for in- 
digent residents of the District of Columbia. 

The bill repeals the hereinbefore-mentioned statutes on public assistance, and 
in section 4 provides for the awarding of public assistance to any needy individual 
who has been a resident of the District for 1 year immediately preceding the filing 
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of his application for assistance or who otherwise comes within one of the categories 
of publi » assistance established under authority of the bill. Section 3(a) author- 
izes the Commissioners to establish such categories of public 
may deem appropriate. 

One of the greatest inequities existing in present law is that the residence pro- 

visions are not uniform. The old-age assistance law requires 5 years’ residence 
within the 9 years immediately preceding application for assistance. The aid to 
the blind law requires 5 years’ residence within the 9 years immediately preceding 
appli ation for assistance if the person’s blindness originated while he was not a 
resident of the District of Columbia and 1 year’s residence if he became blind while 
a resident of the District of Columbia. The aid to dependent children law and 
the general public assistance and aid to the disabled regulations require only 1 
year of residence. 
"The present public assistance laws also lack uniformity respecting the respon- 
sibility of persons to provide financially for their indigent relatives. The old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind laws require that the spouse, father, mother, child, 
or grandchild living in the District of Columbia, be responsible for the support 
of needy relatives in proportion to their respective abilities. There is no such 
provision in the aid to dependent children law, or in the aid to the disabled or 
general public assistance regulations. Section 19 of the bill provides that the 
husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child of a recipient of public assistance, 
or of a person in need therof, shall, according to his ability to pay, be responsible 
for the support of such person. Thus, the bill achieves uniformity without regard 
to the type of public assistance granted or applied for. 

Under present laws different sategories of assistance require different periods 
of time for reinvestigation of the recipient’s financial and physical circumstances. 
Section 11 of the bill provides that all public assistance grants made under the 
bill be recorsidered by the Commissioners as frequently as they may deem neces- 
sary, thus allowing the Commissioners to make uniform or vary the time within 
which reinvestigation is necessary for the various types of public assistance 
granted. This permits flexibility of operation which is absent under present law. 

Under present law there is no provision for the granting of immediate assist- 
ance in emergency cases. In such cases several weeks must of necessity elapse 
before assistance is provided in order that the applicant be fully investigated. 
Section 10 of the bill authorizes the Commissioners to grant emergency public 
assistance during this investigatory period, provided the applicant’s eligibility 
has been established pursuant to section 4. Although this emergency assistance 
annot be granted for a period longer than 60 days, the investigation will have been 
completed by that time so the recipient then will, if eligible, receive assistance 
pursuant to section 8 (a) of the bill. 

The above are representative of the more fundamental improvements found in 
the bill over existing law. 

The proposed legislation would authorize or accomplish the following actions 
or objectives which the Commissioners under existing laws cannot perform or 
ean perform only in part: 

(1) Entering into reciprocal agreements with any State for the provision of 
public assistance to residents and nonresidents (sec. 3(e)). 

(2) The establishment of uniform residence requirements for all categories of 
assistance (sec. 4). 

(3) The granting of emergency cash assistance when residence eligibility has 
been established and available information indicates the applicant is in need (sec. 
10). , 

(4) The establishment of appropriate schedules for reinvestigating eligibility 
based on case needs (sec. 11). 

(5) The Commissioners in their discretion could permit public access to the 
records of disbursements or payments of public assistance provided the infor- 
mation is not used for commercial or political purposes (sec. 12(a)). 

(6) Penalties for fraud in obtaining public assistance are prescribed (sec. 17). 
Such provision is contained at present only in the old age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children laws. Cases of alleged fraud in the other 
two categories of assistance must be prosecuted under the crime of obtaining 
money under false pretense. 

(7\’ Procedure for filing and enforcing liens against the real property of any 
recipient of public assistance is prescribed (sec. 18). The present old-age as- 
sistance and aid to the blind laws provide that assistance paid to an individual 
with interest at 3 percent becomes a preferred claim in favor of the District of 
Columbia on his estate at the time of death. There is no provision in the other 
three categories of assistance. 
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(8) (a) The husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child of a recipient in 
any category of assistance shall, according to his ability to pay, be responsible 
for the support of such person (sec. 19). Under existing statutes relatives are 
made responsible only in the old-age assistance and aid to the blind laws. 

(b) The recipient of assistance or a person in need of assistance or the Com- 
missioners may bring legal action to require support from the designated relatives 
(see. 19). Under existing laws only the District of Columbia is empowered to sue 
responsible relatives. 

(c) Orders for puppors may be enforced in the same manner as orders for alimony 
in divorce cases (sec. 19). Under present law covering old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind, suit can be brought only to recover the amount of assistance already 
paid out. 

(9) The Comptroller General is authorized to relieve any disbursing, certifying, 
or approving officer of liability on account of any otherwise proper payment for 
public assistance made prior to the effective date of Public Law 84, 82d Congress 
(sec. 21). 

(10) The Commissioners are authorized to accept voluntary services in adminis- 
tering the provisions of the act. There is nosuch provision in present law (sec. 23), 

The Commissioners are in full accord with the objectives sought to be attained 
by 8. 1849 and urged its enactment at this session of the Congress. 

Time does not permit ascertaining the views of the Bureau of the Budget as to 
the relationship of this report to the program of the President. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Ropert FE. McLAvuGHuIn, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 


Since one of the purposes of the bill is to make uniform the requirements regard- 
ing relative r responsibility, the Commissioners were requeste -d to supply the com- 
mittee with certain additional information. The repiy to this request was con- 
tained in letters from the president of the Board of Commissioners and the Director 
of Public Welfare, under dates of June 18, 1957, respectively, which are herewith 
made a part of this report: 

JUNE 5, 1957. 

This is in reference to the questions raised by the committee at the hearings 
held on 8. 1849, on Tuesday, June 4, 1957. 

Reference was made to section 19 of 8. 1849, page 11, lines 2, 3, 4, and 5, and the 
question was raised as to the operational definition of the phrase ‘‘according to 
his ability to pay.”’ Specifically in regard to old-age assistance, inquiry was made 
as to whether or not the Commissioners and Welfare personnel agree that the 
primary responsibility of the adult, married male child is to provide an income 
sufficient to maintain his immediate family at a ievel of health and decency before 
being expected to provide for a parent. In reference to this question, you are 
advised that the present income scale used by the Department of Public Welfare, 
as adopted by the former Board of Public Welfare, and repromulgated by the 
Commissioners under Reorganization Order No. 58, pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 5, takes into account the fact that primary responsibility of the adult 
married child as to provide income sufficient to maintain his family at an appro- 
priate level ot health and decency. The Commissioners intend to continue this 
policy under regulations to be promulgated pursuant to authority contained in 
5. 1849. 

The question was also raised as to whether or not in a similar case a married 
daughter, whose source of income is the income of her husband, would be expected 
to take from this income the support of a parent(s) if her husband’s income is 
above the ‘“‘health and decency”’ standard. Similarly, under present regulations 
daughters whose only source of income is the source of their husband’s are not 
expected to take from this income to support their parent(s). This would have 
the effect of making the son-in-law responsible and he is not so defined as a respon- 
sible relative under the statute. The Commissioners intend to continue this 
regulation pursuant to authority contained in 8S. 1849. 

The question was also raised as to whether or not the Commissioners agree that 
at current cost-ot-living figures the adult, male child, married with two children, 
ought to be expected to contribute to the support ot his parent(s) only if his income 
exceeds $4,700 per year. Under present regulations contribution up to the total 
cost of care is expected from a man and a wife with two children only if net income 
is in excess of $4,072. This income is presently under revision and if adjusted to 
current cost of living, in all probability, would be higher than the $4,700 mentioned 
at the hearings. Therefore, the answer to this question is that such an adult, 
male child would not be expected to contribute under regulations to be promul- 
gated by the Commissioners pursuant to authority contained in 8S. 1849. 
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We strongly urge that no specific figure be written into 8S. 1849 in this respect 
because such a figure would vary dependent upon conditions in the family and 
on the current cost-of-living index. 

The best information that we have been able to accumulate at this time regard- 
ing how other States handle this question is taken from the Social Security Bul- 
letin, volume 17, No. 4, April 1954, and volume 17, No. 5, May 1954. Most of 
the recent changes in State legislation have intended to strengthen provisions 
that encourage or require children to contribute toward the support of their 
parents to the extent of their ability. 

As summarized in these articles it appears that 12 States have no legislation 
of any kind establishing the duty of children to support their parents. Six States 
have some type of general-support legislation in the tradition of the old poor laws 
that establishes the duty of children to support certain indigent parents. In 
these six States the old age assistance laws make no reference to the responsibility 
of relatives. The other 33 States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia, have public assistance legislation establishing responsibility of children 
for support. Twenty-seven States, as of October 1952, used an income scale or 
a similar specific method to determine ability to support. The income scales, 
however, are spelled out in the laws of only six States—Alabama, California, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Nevada, and Oregon. Detailed information concerning 
summaries of these various State laws and income scales are included in the above- 
mentioned articles which are attached for the information of the committee. 

In regard to the question as to the cost of payment of public assistance grants 
based on 100 percent of need, the Director of Public Welfare advises that it would 
amount to approximately $1,500,000 in addition to anticipated 1958 appropria- 
tions and an additional $500,000 to bring the present budget standard up to the 
current cost of living index. 

Sincerely yours, 
/S/ Roserr E. McLauGuHutn, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 


JUNE 18, 1957. 

This is in reply to your inquiry concerning the additional cost to the District 
of Columbia of eliminating a grandchild as a responsible relative, as proposed in 
Senate bill, S. 1849, District of Columbia Public Assistance Act of 1957. 

While no firm figure can be given, it is believed that the additional cost of this 
change would be negligible, if any. 

1. There are now no relative responsibility provisions in the aid to dependent 
children, aid to the permanently and totally disabled, and general public assist- 
ance categories of assistance, other than a parent for a dependent child in aid to 
dependent children; consequently, grandchildren are not now responsible in these 
three categories, nor would they be responsible under §. 1849, 

2. In a court case involving a grandchild in 1955, judgment was rendered in 
favor of the defendant, the grandchild, on the grounds that the District failed to 
prove that the sons and daughters did not have sufficient ability to support the 
old-age assistance recipient. 

The court stated that the law imposes a duty of support upon a child and only 
secondarily upon grandchildren. In suits against grandchildren the District is 
required to prove that the recipient does not have a spouse, father, or child with 
sufficient ability to contribute. 

3. Agency records do not show any case in which a grandchild of an old-age 
assistance or aid to the blind recipient has been ordered by a court to make a con- 
tribution for the support of his grandparents. 

4. At the present time there are 16 old-age assistance relative responsibility 
pases in various stages of preparation for suit. There are a total of 57 legally 
liable relatives in these 16 cases, of which 1 is a spouse, 37 are children, and 19 
grandchildren. In only 2 of the 8 cases in which there are grandchildren are the 
grandchildren the only responsible relatives in the case. 

These statistics indicate that in all but a very few cases there are relatives other 
than the grandchildren who have a primary duty of support, and that the elimina- 
tion of grandchildren from the list of legally liable relatives in the proposed public- 
assistance bill will have very little effect in terms of additional cost if the bill is 
enacted into law. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERARD M. SHEA, 
Director of Public Welfare. 
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All witnesses testified in favor of the bill, however it was brought out, both in 
hearings on this measure and in previous hearings on the problems of hungry 
children in the District of Columbia, that the policy currently being followed by 
the District Commissioners of permitting only 83 percent of minimum subsistence 
needs to be given to welfare aid recipients, a policy whose sole justification accord- 
ing to the Commissioners’ testimony is that of financial stringency, is one that 
creates great hardship and one that should be modified. In order that a clear 
understanding of the 83 percent figure may be had, the Public Assistance Division 
Budget Standard was submitted to the committee, and is herewith made a part of 
this report: 

“BUDGET STANDARD 


“The present 83 percent is a percentage of a minimum budget derived from 
the following base: The Bureau of Home Economics and Human Nutrition of the 
Department of Agriculture bas determined the quantities and kinds of food 
necessary for various individuals. The items included for the Washington area 
are those recommended by the National Research Council. These items, partie- 
ularly with reference to food, were priced in the District of Columbia by a group 
composed of representatives of the American Red Cross, District of Columbia 
Department of Public Health, and the United Community Services. The 83 
percent is related to the February 1953 price. The pricing was done in a manner 
utilized by the Bureau of Labor Statistics so that our budget can be related to 
the reports of cost of living index. For administrative purposes food allowances 
were grouped and averaged, which has the effect of reducing food allowances 
slightly from the minimum adequate standard, and which results in the fact 
that our present budget standard is 83 percent of something less than the pre- 
scribed minimum adequate budget but of something more than a bare subsistence 
level.”’ 

The committee amendments seek to correct and to rectify the existing practice 
of imposing an arbitrary percentage figure as a ceiling on the grants without 
regard to the minimum subsistence needs of the welfare recipients, and in addition, 
they prohibit the imposition of a flat dollar amount ceiling without regard to the 
actual needs of these families. 

The estimated maximum annual cost of the proposed legislation as amended 
by the committee is $2 million. 

Enactment of this legislation will repeal the following acts: 

An act to provide aid to dependent children in the District of Columbia, 
approved June 14, 1944 (58 Stat. 277); and act to amend the code of laws for 
the District of Columbia in relation to providing assistance against old-age want, 
approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 747); and an act to provide aid for needy 
blind persons of the District of Columbia and authorizing appropriations therefor, 
approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 744), as amended. 





[S. 1849, 85th Cong. Ist Sess.] 
(Omit the part struck through and insert the part printed in italic] 


A BILL To provide for more effective administration of public assistance in the District of Columbia; to 
make certain relatives responsible for support of needy persons, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “District of 
Columbia Public Assistance Act of 1957,” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the word ‘District’? means the District of Columbia; 
the word ‘‘Commissioners’’ means the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or the agents, agencies, officers, and employees designated by them to perform any 
function vested in them by this Act; the term ‘“‘public assistance’? Means pay- 
ment in or by money, medical care, remedial care, goods or services to, or for the 
benefit of, needy persons; the word “‘recipient’’ means a person to whom or on 
whose behalf public assistance is granted and the word “State’’ includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSIONERS 


Sec. 3. This Act shall be administered by the Commissioners, who shall 
(a) establish such categories of public assistance as they deem appropriate; 
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(b) provide for maximum cooperation with other agencies in Maintaining 
and strengthening family life and in rehabilitating recipients to help them 
attain self-support or self-care; 

(c) establish and enforce such rules and regulations as may be necessary 
or desirable to carry out the provisions of this Act; 

(d) cooperate in all necessary respects with agencies of the United States 
Government in the administration of this Act, and accept any funds, goods 
or services payable to the District for public assistance, and for administering 
public assistance; 

(e) enter into reciprocal agreements with any State relative to the provisions 
of public assistance to residents and nonresidents; and 

(f) promulgate regulations to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 4. Public assistance shall be awarded to or on behalf of any needy indi- 
vidual who either (a) has resided in the District for one year immediately preceding 
the date of filing his application for such assistance; or (b) is otherwise within 
within one of the categories of public assistance established by the Commissioners 
pursuant to this Act. 

AMOUNT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 5. (a) The amount of public assistance which any person shall receive shall 
be determined in accordance with regulations approved by the Commissioners. 

(b) Such amount as referred to in subsection (a) of this section shall not be less 
than the full amount determined as necessary on the basis of the minimum needs of 
such person as established in accordance with such regulations. No ceiling shall be 
administratively imposed with respect to the amount of public assistance which any 
person, or class of persons, may receive. 
(ec) The provisions of subsection (b) of this section shall become effective on July 1, 
1958. 

APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 6. Application for public assistance shall be accepted from, or on behalf 
of, any person who believes himself eligible for public assistance. Such applica- 
tion shall be made in the manner and form prescribed by the Commissioners, and 
shall contain such information as the Commissioners shall require. 


INVESTIGATION OF APPLICANT 
Sec. 7. Whenever the Commissioners shall receive an application for public 
assistance, they shall promptly make an investigation and record of the cireum- 
stances of the applicant in order to ascertain the facts supporting the application 
and to obtain such other information as they may require. 


AWARD AND PAYMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 8. (a) Upon completion of the investigation, the Commissioners shall de- 
termine whether the applicant is eligible for public assistance, the type and amount 
of public assistance for which he is eligible, and the date from which such public 
assistance shall begin, ana shall furnish public assistance with reasonable prompt- 
ness to all eligible persons: Provided, That such date shall not be prior to the 
first day of the calendar month in which such determination is made, 

(b) Money payments of public assistance shall be made by check. In emer- 
gency cases under section 10 of this Act, money payments of public assistance may 
be made in cash, and to accomplish such purpose the Commissioners are authorized 
to make necessary provisions for advancing from time to time to one or more 
officers or employees of the District such sum or sums as the Commissioners may 
determine: Provided, That no such advance shall be made to any such officer or 
employee who has not been previously bonded in such amount and form as the 
Commissioners shall determine. 


RECIPIENT INCAPACITATED 


Sec. 9. If a recipient is found by the Commissioners to be incapable of taking 
care of himself, his property, or his money, public assistance payments may be 
made for his benefit to any responsible person approved by the Commissioners. 
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EMERGENCY PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 10. The Commissioners may grant emergency public assistance pending 
completion of investigation when eligibility has been estabbished pursuant to 
section 4 of this Act: Provided, That such emergency assistance shall not be 
granted in any case for a period exceeding sixty days. 


REDETERMINATION OF GRANTS 


Sec. 11. All public assistance grants made under this Act shall be reconsidered 
by the Commissioners as frequently as they may deem necessary. After such 
further investigations as the Commissioners may deem necessary, the amount of 
public assistance may be changed, or may be entirely withdrawn, if the Commis- 
sioners find that any such grant has been made erroneously, or if they find that 
the recipient’s circumstances have altered sufficiently to warrant such action. If 
at any time during the continuance of public assistance the recipient thereof 
becomes possessed of income or resources in excess of the amount previously 
reported by him, or if other changes should occur in the circumstances previously 
reported by him which would alter either his need or his eligibility, it shall be his 
duty to notify the Commissioners of such fact immediately on the receipt or 
possession of such additional income or resources, or on the change of 
circumstances. 

RECORDS 


Sec. 12. (a) The Commissioners are directed to prescribe regulations governing 
the custody, use, and preservation of the records, papers, files, and communica- 
tions of the Commissioners relating to public assistance. Except as herein other- 
wise provided, such regulations shall provide safeguards restricting the use or 
disclosure of information concerning applicants for, or recipients of, public assist- 
ance to purposes directly connected with the administration of public assistance. 
The Commissioners are authorized, in their discretion, to include in such regula- 
tions provisions for the public to have access to the records of disbursement or 
payment of public assistance made after the effective date of this Act. 

(b) No person who obtains information by virtue of any regulation made 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section shall use such information for commercial 
or political purposes. 

(c) This section and section 13 of this Act shall be constructed as State legisla- 
tion conforming to the requirements of section 618 of the Revenue Act of 1951 
(Public Law 183, Eighty-second Cong.). 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 13. Any person violating any regulation made pursuant to this Act or any 
person violating subsection (b) of section 12 of this Act shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $500, or by imprisonment of not more than ninety days, or by 
both such fine andimprisonment. Prosecution forsuch violations and for violations 
of section 17(a) of this Act shall be brought to the municipal court for the District 
of Columbia by the Corporation Counsel or any of his assistants. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES 


Sec. 14. On the death of a recipient, reasonable funeral expenses may be paid, 
subject to rules and regulations approved by the Commissioners. 


HEARINGS 


Sec. 15. An applicant for, or recipient of, public assistance, aggrieved by the 
action or inaction, of the Commissioners shall be entitled to a hearing. Each 
applicant or recipient shall be notified of his right to a hearing. Upon request for 
such hearing, reasonable notice of the time and place thereof shall be given to such 
applicant or recipient. Such hearing shall be conducted in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Commissioners. The findings of the Commis- 
sioners on any appeal shall be final. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE NOT ASSIGNABLE 


Sec. 16. Public assistance awarded under this Act shall not be transferable or 
assignable at law or in equity, and none of the money paid or payable under this 
Act shall be subject to execution, levy, attachment, garnishment, or other legal 
process, or to the operation of any bankruptcy or insolvency law. 
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FRAUD IN OBTAINING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE—-REPAYMENT 


Sec. 17. (a) Any person who by means of false statement, failure to disclose 
information, or impersonation, or by other fraudulent device obtains or attempts 
to obtain (1) any grant or payment of public assistance to which he is not entitled; 
(2) a larger amount of public assistance than that to which he is entitled; or (3) 
payment of any forfeited grant of public assistance ; or any person who with intent 
to defraud the District aids or abets in the buying or in any way disposing of the 
real property of a recipient of public assistance, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not more than $500, or imprisoned not to 
exceed one year, or both, 

(b) Any person who obtains any payment of public assistance to which he is 
not entitled shall be liable to repay such sum. In any case in which, under this 
section, a person is liable to repay any sum, such sum may be collected without 
interest by civil action brought in the name of the District. Any repayment 
required by this subsection may, in the discretion of the Commissioners, be 
waived in whole or in part, upon a finding by the Commissioners that such repay- 
ment would deprive such person, his spouse, parent, or child of shelter or sub- 
sistence needed to enable such person, spouse, parent, or child to maintain a 
minimum standard of health and well-being. 


PROPERTY 


Sec. 18. (a) At the death of any person who has received public assistance 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act, or of any Act repealed by this Act, the 
District shall have a preferred claim for the amount of any such public assistance 
against the estate of the deceased recipient. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, no statute of limitations shall be deemed applicable as a defense 
to any claim of the District made pursuant to this section. The Commissioners 
are authorized to waive any such claim when in their judgment they deem it 
appropriate to do so. 

(b) In addition to the remedy provided by subsection (a) of this section, or by 
any other provision of law, the Commissioners may file a notice in the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds in any case where public assistance is granted to any person 
under this Act, and such notice shall constitute and have the effect of a lien in favor 
of the District against the real property of such person for the amount of the public 
assistance which theretofore has been granted or which may thereafter be granted 
to, or on behalf of, such persons. Any such lien may be enforced by a proceeding 
filed in the United States District Court for the District of Columbia. The 
Commissioners shall file in the office of the Recorder of Deeds, a release of any 
such real property from the effect of such lien whenever there has been repaid to 
the District the amount of the public assistance theretofore granted to, or on 
behalf of, such person. The Commissioners are also authorized to release any 
such lien when in their judgment they deem it appropriate to do so. Such notices 
and releases may be filed without payment of fees. 

(c) If the District collects from any recipient of public assistance or from his 
estate, or otherwise, any amount with respect to public assistance furnished him 
under this Act, or under any Act repealed by this Act, the pro rata share to which 
the United States is equitably entitled shall be paid to the United States in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Social Security Act, as amended (title 42, U.S.C., 
secs. 303, 603, 1203, and 1353). The pro rata share due the District shall be de- 
posited as miscellaneous receipts to the credit of the District. 


RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 


Sec. 19. (a) The husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child of a recipient of 
public assistance, or of a person in need thereof, shall, according to his ability to 
pay, be responsible for the support of such person. Any such recipient of public 
assistance or person in need thereof or the Commissioners may bring an action to 
require such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child to provide such support 
and the court shall have the power to make orders requiring such husband, wife, 
father, mother, or adult child to pay to such recipient of public assistance or to 
such person in need thereof such sum or sums of money in such installments as the 
court in its discretion may direct and such orders may be enforced in the same 
manner as orders for alimony. 

(b) The Commissioners shall be empowered on behalf of the District to sue 
such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child for the amount of public assist- 
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ance granted under Act or under any Act repealed by this Act to such recipient 
or for so much thereof as such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child is 
reasonably able to pay. 

(c) All suits, actions, and court proceedings under this section shall be brought 
in the Domestic Relations Branch of the Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia. To the extent applicable, the provisions of the Act entitled “An Act 
to establish a domestic relations branch in the municipal court for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes’’, approved April 11, 1956, shall be followed in 
suits, actions and proceedings brought pursuant to this section. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


Sec. 20. All necessary expenses incurred by the District in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act shall be disbursed in the same manner as other expenses of 
the District are disbursed. 

RELIEF FROM LIABILITY 


Sec. 21. The Comptroller General may, in his discretion, relieve any disburs- 
ing, certifying, or approving officer of liability on account of any otherwise proper 
payment for public assistance made by the District prior to the effective date of 
Public Law 84, Eighty-second Congress (65 Stat. 124), whenever he finds (1) that 
the disbursement, certification, or approval was based on official records and the 
responsible officer did not know, and by reasonable diligence and inquiry could 
not have ascertained, the actual facts, or (2) that the payment, certification, or 
approval was made in good faith and that the payment was not contrary to any 
statutory provision specifically prohibiting payments of the character involved 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 22. The Commissioners are authorized to make provisions for delegation 
and subdelegation of any function vested in them by this Act to any agency, 
officer, or employee of the District. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


Sec. 23. The Commissioners are authorized to accept voluntary services in 
administering the provisions of this Act. Such voluntary services shall not 
create any obligation against the District. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 24. (a) The Commissioners shall include in their annual estimates of 
appropriations such sums as may be needed to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) Unobligated balances of appropriations for the Department of Public 
Welfare are hereby made available for the purposes of this Act. 


REPEALS 


Sec. 25. The following Acts are hereby repealed: The Act entitled “An Act 
to provide aid to dependent children in the District of Columbia’, approved 
June 14, 1944 (58 Stat. 277); the Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to amend the code of laws 
for the District of Columbia in relation to providing assistance against old-age 
want’, approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 747); and the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide aid for needy blind persons of the District of Columbia and authorizing 
appropriations therefor’, approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 744), as amended. 
Notwithstanding such repeal, all claims of the District of Columbia for recovery 
of amounts expended for aid or assistance granted under such repealed Acts 
which it now has, or which would have accrued had such Acts not been repealed, 
shall be recoverable in the same manner and to the same extent such claims would 
be recoverable had such aid or assistance been granted under the provisions of this 
Act. 

REORGANIZATION 


Sec. 26. Where any provision of this Act refers to an office or agency abolished 
by Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824), such reference shall 
be deemed to be to the office, agency, or officer now or hereafter exercising the 
functions of the office or agency so abolished. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as a limitation on the authority vested in the Commissioners 
by Reorganization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952. 
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VALIDITY 


Sec. 27. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 28. Except as otherwise provided in this Act, the provisions of this Act shall 
take effect on the first day of the second month following the date of enactment. 


Senator Morse. The subcommittee will adjourn this hearing but 
will proceed with the tour of Junior Village immediately following 
this recess. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 a.m. the hearing was adjourned.) 

(The following correspondence pertaining to the subject matter of 
the bill is incorporated in the record at the request of the chairman:) 


ARLINGTON, VA., 
February 19, 1960. 
Mr. Cuester H. Smiru, 
Chief Clerk, Senate Committee on District of Columbia, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Situ: 1 appreciated greatly discussing with you my ideas for imple- 
menting the public assistance allowances in regard to health services. At your 
suggestion, I have prepared a memorandum for study by the committee which 
includes: 

1. My curriculum vitae to qualify me. 

2. Two proposals for implementing allowances for health services. 

(a) An extra food allowance for patients who require special diets that 
are more costly than the normal diet. 

(b) An allowance for a telephone for those patients who live alone and 
whose poor health necessitates a telephone for emergency use. 

3. A brief report of the specific case that led me to check into the medical pro- 
visions of the District’s public assistance program. 

I hope that the committee may view these proposals with favor. If there is 
anything further I might do toward the support of them, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nancy B. Cummines, M.D. 


Curriculum vitae, Nancy Boucot Cummings 


1947: B.A. Oberlin College. 

1947: Radcliffe College, Graduate School (February—June 1947). 

1951: M.D. University of Pennsylvania. 

1951-52: Rotating internship, Pennsylvania Hospital. 

1952—54: Residency in internal mecdicine, Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

1954-55: Research and clinical assistant, medical professorial unit, Royal Hos- 
pital of St. Bartholomew, London, England (July 15, 1954—June 15, 1955). 

1955: Research assistant, medical professorial unit, Manchester Royal Infirmary, 
Manchester, England (June 15—August 1). 

1955—58: Research fellow in medicine, Harvard Medical School (Research fellow 
of the American Heart Association). 

1955-58: Assistant in medicine, renal laboratory, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

1958-59: Research fellow in biological chemistry, Harvard Medical School 
(advanced research fellow of the American Heart Association). 

1959: Guest worker, laboratory of biochemistry and metabolism, National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, National Institutes of Health 
(advanced research fellow of the American Heart Association, 1958-62). 

1960: Clinical instructor, renal clinic, Georgetown University. 

2. Two proposals for implementation of the health services portion of the public 
assistance allowances in the District of Columbia 

(a) An extra food allowance for patients requiring special diets. 

There are a number of medical entities such as diabetes mellitus and congestive 
heart failure in which special diets are necessary for adequate control and treat- 
ment. Control of these illnesses results in a decrease in the morbidity and/or 
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mortality resultant from them. These prescribed diets, which are a significant 
part of treatment, are more costly than the normal diet. I believe that if patients 
were able to adhere to the special diets recommended by their physicians that the 
control of their disease would be improved. This could result, in time, in a 
decrease in the number of clinic visits and hospital admissions, as well as decrease 
in costs of medication. 

(b) An allowance for a telephone for patients who live alone and whose poor 
health may necessitate emergency telephone calls for medical aid. 

There are emergency situations for the debilitated and chronically ill patient 
in which their physical strength is not sufficient for them to reach outside help. 
A telephone within arm’s reach so that an emergency number could be dialed 
would mean that these patients could obtain rapid help in the event of an acute 
medical catastrophe. 

3. Case report of patient whose problems initiated this investigation of health services 
allowances 


Mrs. F. H. is an intelligent 56-year-old woman who was employed as a cook 
and maid until 1951 when her clinic physicians recommended that she stop work 
because of her poor health. Her medical history includes the following: 

Twenty-five years of hypertension with cardiovascular complications which are 
now severe enough to require digitalis, diuretics, and a low salt diet. 

Nine years of diabetes mellitus, controlled first by insulin and diet, later by 
oral hypoglycemic drugs and diet. 

Kight years of chronic pyelonephritis, an ill-defined period of gall bladder 
disease and of gastric ulcer. 

She had a pulmonary infarction secondary to a blood clot going to her lungs 
from a thrombophlebitis in her deep leg veins, and has attacks of angina pectoris. 

She lives alone and receives $54 from public assistance and $30 from her hus- 
band. She has been unable to get into a housing project and is paying $55 rent. 
When rent, gas, and electricity, as well as telephone costs are deducted from her 
income, less than a subminimal sum remains for food. She has a telephone which 
is a requisite for emergencies since she has had one major catastrophe (pulmonary 
embolus) and with severe congestive heart failure and angina, could have further 
ones. She cannot adhere to her low salt diabetic diet because she lacks adequate 
funds for even a normal diet. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1960. 
Hon. WayNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Morse: This is in reply to your request of February 23, 
1960, for comments on a letter dated February 19, 1960, from Dr. Nancy B. Cum- 
mings relative to special diets and telephone service for certain public assistance 
recipients and for a statement of the policy of the Department of Public Welfare 
in such cases. 

There are four basic elements to public assistance grants: 

(a) The number of cost of living items, such as food and clothing included in the 
budget standard determine a public assistance recipient’s need. 

(b) The monetary value given to each of the cost of living items included in the 
standard. 

(c) The amount of income other than the public assistance grant available to 
recipients. 

(d) The amount of money available to the jurisdiction for the payment of 
grants. 

In the District of Columbia, the budget standard includes the following basic 
cost of living items: Food, clothing, personal and household requirements, rent, 
heating fuel, utilities, and refrigeration. 

In addition, an allowance for any of the following contingent items is included 
when justified by the individual circumstances of the recipient: 

Fee for appointment of legal committee. 

Housekeeping services when recipient is without proper care because of illness 
or incapacity. 

Laundry when illness or incapacity creates need for additional laundry. 

Transportation for medical and rehabilitative purposes, school attendance, and 
visits to relatives in hospitals or other institutions in this area. 
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Cost of producing income when the cost is less than the net income produced. 

Life insurance premiums in old-age assistance and aid to the blind cases only. 

Property assessments in old-age assistance and aid to the blind when the recip- 
ient has signed a ‘‘Publie Notice of Indebtedness”’ against real property. 

Payments to National Capital Housing Authority—Security deposit. 

Health services: cost of medicine, medical supplies, appliances, dental services 
and optical supplies when not available through other sources. 

At one time provision was made for an extra food allowance for special diets 
and for the cost of a telephone under the circumstances specified by Dr. Cummings. 
The allowance for special diets was discontinued August 6, 1947, and for telephones 
December 15, 1953. These allowances were eliminated because of lack of sufficient 
funds. It became necessary to cut even the basic allowances for food, clothing, 
and shelter. In addition, the special diet allowances were suspect because of an 
apparent use of special diet certifications in questionable cases simply to increase 
the basie food allowances. 

Although under Social Security regulations any financial aid given by another 
agency on a continuing basis must be counted as income in determining the 
amount of the public assistance payment, a plan is in effect to make it possible 
for recipients under certain specified conditions to benefit by financial aid from 
other agencies. One of the conditions is that this aid must be given to meet the 
cost of goods and services that are not included in the public assistance budget 
standard. Other agencies may make payment for: 

(1) Special diets, 

(2) Carfare (for purposes not met by public assistance), 

(3) Education and recreation, 

(4) Medicinal chest supplies and health needs, 

(5) Tobacco allowance, 

(6) The additional cost of food due to the observance of Jewish dietary laws. 
The following agencies are now participating in this plan: The District of Columbia 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, Catholic Charities, Jewish Social 
Service Agency, Family and Child Services. 

Although allowances have not been included in the public assistance payment 
for the cost of telephones since December 1953, a survey during 1958 of the homes 
of 983 public assistance recipients showed that 110 or 11 percent of these families 
or individuals had telephones. In 50 or 45.4 percent of the 110 families with 
telephones the installation costs were met by a person other than the recipient. 
The social worker’s evaluation of the situations in which telephones were found 
revealed that in 36 of the instances either the recipient or a member of his family 
was ill and the telephone was needed in the home in case of emergency. 

I trust that the above information will be of assistance to the subcommittee 
in its consideration of S. 2363. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERARD M. SHEA, 
Director of Public Welfare. 











PROBLEMS OF HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA—1960 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic HEALTH, 
EpucaTION, WELFARE, AND SAFETY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DistrRIcT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in Room 6226, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Wayne Morse presiding. 

Present: Senator Morse (presiding) and Prouty. 

Also present: Chester H. Smith, chief clerk; William P. Gulledge, 
counsel; Martin A. Ferris, assistant counsel; Charles Lee, profes- 
sional staff member. 

Senator Morse. The hearing will come to order. 

The hearings upon the problems of hungry children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are being reopened this morning in accordance 
with a commitment given by the chairman during the course of 
debate upon the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which passed 
the Senate on May 28, 1959. During colloquy with the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, Senator Pastore, chairman of 
the District of Columbia Appropriation Subcommittee, I said: 


I want the record to show that, come January, I will reopen the school lunch 
hearings by my subcommittee, and I shall invite the District Commissioners to 
come before the subcommittee and tell us in January of 1960 what they have done 
from May 1959 to January 1960 to perfect plans for going ahead with a school 
lunch program which will feed all the needy children who the testimony shows 
need these lunches, and what they have planned to do in order to offer figures for 
the supplemental appropriation bill. 


Earlier in the debate, Senator Pastore reported to the Senate upon an 
agreement he had reached with District officials concerning our 
mutually shared desire that the full measure of need be met. As 
shown by the transcript of the floor debate, which may be found upon 
page 377 of the printed hungry children hearings, he said, in part: 


In view of the arguments made here on Tuesday, I had a conference with all 
the responsible representatives of the District in my office this morning, together 
with Mr. Merrick, a member of the staff of the Appropriations Committee 

I was assured that if we could increase the figure from $133,000 to $266,000, as 
is contemplated by amendment D, the Commissioners feel that they could absorb 
this figure and do a rather adequate job in meeting the problem as of the moment. 
They have assured me that they do not intend to sit back and forget the problem 
once we have adopted this amendment. They intend to study the problem 
further. They wish to learn all they can about the various problems involved. 
They hope to come to the Congress in the early part of the next session—which 
might mean January, February, or March of next year—with an overall, com- 
plete plan for hungry schoolchildren in the elementary schools of the District of 
Columbia in time to have the appropriation included in a supplemental bill, and 
discussed at that time. 

In view of that assertion, and that guarantee, and in view of the consciousness 
at the moment on the part of the Senate and on the part of the District Commis- 
sioners, as to the problem of feeding hungry children in the elementary schools of 
the District of Columbia, I think we have achieved a fine step forward. 


113 
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As a result of the debate, and based upon the understandings 
reached during it, the Senate passed the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill with an amendment which raised to $266,000 the 
money for a pilot lunch program, 

[ am happy to say in this connection, that the distinguished 
majority leader, Senator Lyndon Johnson, lent the weight of his 
great power and prestige to the agreements reached when he pointed 
out: 


I am not a coarchitect of the proposal, but I have listened to what has been said 
by both sides and have worked with both groups. I think this is a very worthy 
cause. I am deeply interested in it. I think a wise decision has been made. 
I am hopeful that under the leadership of the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
District of Columbia Appropriations and the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon, who serves on the Committee on the District of Columbia, the District 
Commissioners will see the handwriting on the wall and will do whatever may be 
necessary to get this job done, 

Congress has indicated clearly that it wants some action taken. I think the 
step we are taking today represents substantial action beyond what would have 
been taken had not the matter been brought to the attention of the Senate and 
fully debated. 


The last bill which in all probability will be handled this year, as has been the 
case in past years, will be the supplemental appropriation bill. There is no reason 
I can foresee why, if no action is taken or no facts are gathered, and no compromise 
or basis for setting forth a proper program is agreed upon, the Senate would be 
foreclosed in taking action on this matter in the supplemental appropriation bill 
which will be considered before we conclude our deliberations at this session. 

May I digress, Senator Prouty, to thank you very much for coming 
to make a quorum, and I will see that you get a synopsis today or 
tomorrow of all that transpires. 

Senator Prouty. I am sorry I can’t remain, Senator, but I have a 
previous ¢ ommitment. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

As the humane Senator from Rhode Island said elsewhere during the 
debate: 

If we are obliged in good conscience to feed one hungry child in this community, 
by the same token we have an obligation to feed all of them. 

I certainly subscribe to that philosophy, and therefore I welcome 
Commissioner Karrick and the able members of his welfare staff, 
together with Mr. Tobriner of the Board of Education, who, with his 
operating officials, will help us make the record as to what has been 
done iat what is proposed shall be done to eliminate from our elemen- 
tary schools this indefensible and remediable social evil. 

I want to say to Commissioner Karrick I am fully aware of the 
fact that the budget recommendations of the White House have not 
come to the Hill as yet. I have no desire at all to put the Commis- 
sioners at this session this morning in any embarrassing position by 
being called upon to disclose or refuse to disclose information that 
may be in that budget report. I only have a commitment that I 
need to keep as of now, to start, at least, the hearing. I now rule 
that the Commissioner need not, and, I am sure he will agree with me, 
should not, comment on anything that may be in the President’s 
budget message that hasn’t yet been officially released. 

We will have other meetings of this subcommittee after the budget 
has been released and we will discuss the matter further at that time 
as far as dollars and cents proposals are concerned if this should be- 
come necessary. But I think the Commissioner will agree with me 
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that it is quite appropriate that we start the discussion this morning 
as to the policies involved and the general plans of the Commissioners 
and of the school authorities without any discussion today of dollar 
and cents figures. 

I want the Commissioner to know, and I think he knows it anyway, 
that Il am a stickler for protocol in regard to these matters as I believe 
in the protection of the procedural rights and in our separation of 
powers doctrine as it concerns the Executive and through the Execu- 
tive to the Commissioners. 

However, I do think, Commissioner Karrick, in view of the com- 
mitment this chairman made that early in January of this year I] 
would again reopen this matter of the hungry children problem, that 
I am quite night and justified 1 in calling you before us this morning. 

I also understand, Commissioner, that you have many other things 
to take care of today, and I hope you w ill feel perfectly free after you 
have testified to leave the meeting and go to your other duties. It 
will be perfectly all right with the Chair. 

And after this opening statement, I invite you to come to the stand 
and make any statement you care to and bring any assistants with 
you that you may wish to have with you. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID B. KARRICK, MEMBER, BOARD OF COM- 
MISSIONERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA; ACCOMPANIED BY 
SCHUYLER LOWE, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Karrick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

I appreciate what you have said, Mr. Chairman, about not putting 
the Commission in an embarrassing position. That was hardly nec- 
essary, because after 3 or 4 years’ experience with you | have never 
found that to be your method in dealing with the Commissioners. 

And in addition to that, the Commissioners are so often in embar- 
rassing positions that no one has to apologize for putting them in 
another one. We are thoroughly used to it. 

Now, I will proceed to m: ake a very brief statement of what we have 
done and what we are ready to do along the line of what you have 
submitted and prepared as chairman of this subcommittee. 

In March 1959 the Commissioners submitted to the Senate District 
Committee and to the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, statements on the subject of proposed plans to feed 
hungry children in the public elementary schools. Included in the 
statements was a proposal of the Superintendent of Schools to supply 
lunches to needy children, at that time estimated to be 7,000. The 
Commissioners were deeply concerned about the re ported hunger 
among schoolchildren and gave careful consideration to this plan. 

It was thought that the estimate of elementary pupils (7,000) in 
need of free lunches might have been overstated because of lack of 
experience with the problem, and that until a verification could be 
made, a complete free lunch program for needy children as then pro- 
posed could result in an unnecessary expenditure of funds. The 
Commissioners, therefore, recommended that until the number of 
actually hungry children could be ascertained more accurately, a 
pilot program be launched to supply lunches to approximately 1,000 
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children in 11 elementary schools at an annual cost of $133,000. 
Another principal reason for recommending a pilot program was that 
we wanted to learn more of the ramifications of this type of under- 
taking, and to determine what might be done to improve conditions 
in the homes of the children. In the District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion Act, 1960, the Congress approved $266,000 ($236,000 for public 
schools and $30,000 for public welfare) for a program to feed approxi- 
mately twice the number of pupils recommended by the Commissioners 
in March 1959. 

In an interim report on the free elementary school lunch program 
dated January 11, 1960, the Superintendent of Schools informed the 
Commissioners that a survey made in January 1960 indicated that 
the number of needy children is now estimated to be 4,800— composed 
of the following categories: (a) Family apparently unable to provide 
for the child’s lunch; and (6) children certified by the school physician 
or school nurse as being undernourished or suffering from malnutrition. 

We are pleased to note that school principals believe the lunch 

program has been helpful in improving the behavior and academic 
achievements of children in the schools where the free lunches have 
been served. Also, of particular interest is a statement contained in 
a separate interim report on this program submitted by the Director 
of Public Welfare: 
The schools did an excellent job of screening applicants where living conditions 
reflect strongly their lack of adequate income. There is definite need for free 
lunches in the majority of homes visited. Mothers expressed appreciation for the 
lunches and children enjoy the lunches. In some iustances they are an incentive 
for them to go to school. 

With reference to plans for the 1960-61 school year, the Commis- 
sioners concur in the basis for the present estimate of 4,800 needy 
children, and will support any reasonable request for funds to provide 
free lunches for them proposed by the public schools. In addition to 
being greatly interested in a program to feed needy children, we are 
also interested in continuing the program of research and guidance 
that will bring about better family conditions and thus, hopefully, 
alleviate some of the problems leading to much of the hunger of these 
children. This, we believe, can be best accomplished by havi ing social 
workers of the Department of Public Welfare continue their investi- 
gations, and to undertake an expanded program of counseling parents 
and guardians to achieve an improved pattern of life that will benefit 
the families and relieve the condition of hunger insofar as possible. 

In conclusion, the Commissioners heartily “support and recommend 
a program of the type now under way of feeding those elementary 
school children where there is a reasonably demonstrated need. To 
that end we will support any justifiable request for appropriation of 
funds. 

I have with me, Mr. Chairman, several who are better prepared to 
discuss this program more in detail than Iam. Mr. Schuyler Lowe, 
who is head of the Department of General Administration, is here, 
and the Superintendent of Schools is here, and the Director ‘of Public 
Welfare. 

This appropriation has been computed by the schools, and will be 
submitted to the chairman at this hearing. And I believe that we 
have the necessary supporting data to justify what they are going to 
recommend. 
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I would be glad to answer any questions, but I believe they can 
answer certain ones to better advantage. 

Senator Morse. I have no question, I only want the record to 
show that as chairman of this subeommittee—and I am sure I speak 
on behalf of the members of the committee—I appreciate very much 
this fine statement that you have just submitted. 

I want the record to show once more an expression of my admiration 
for the dedicated public service you are rendering to the District of 
Columbia. This is but another evidence of your willingness to face 
always the facts once the facts are prese ‘nted to you. I remember 
last year in your testimony—lI think it is a proper and descriptive 
term—you gave me the impression at least of being somewhat 
astounded at the figure of 7,000 although you questioned whether there 
were 7,000, you made it perfectly clear that whatever the number 
was you wanted it found out. You had no dispute at all with the 
objective that the chairman had in mind when I expressed very clearly 
my belief that whatever the number of hungry children we had in 
the District of Columbia they ought to be fed. 

Mr. Karrick. That is correct. 

Senator Morst. There is no conservation program more important 
in this country than the conservation of human resources. 

[ want to thank you for this further evidence this morning and for 
your complete cooperation with that objective. It has been a very 
helpful statement. 

Mr. Karrick. I thank you for the privilege of making the 
statement. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Lowe, will you proceed with your statement? 

Mr. Lowe. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a formal statement. 
I would merely like to suggest, for the clarity of these hearings, that 
you call upon the Superintendent of Schools next. He has prepared 
a very excellent report on the schools’ operation of this program the 
first few months of this school year. And then the Director of Public 
Welfare, Mr. Shea, has also submitted a report which in a way is a 
welfare type of evaluation of parts of the program, although that is 
still in its infancy because of the newness of the activity. My 
operations are really to try to find money to pay for something like 
this, and to help coordinate some of the details for the District Building 
viewpoint. But you will be very pleased, I think, with the report that 
you will hear from some of these other officials. 

Senator Morse. I will probably recall you to the stand after the 
other witnesses have been heard, Mr. Lowe. I shall call the witnesses 
you suggest, but first I would like to hear from the president of the 
Board of Education— 

Mr. Lowe. Pardon me, I didn’t mean to overlook him. 

Senator Morse. Is Mr. Tobriner here? 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Tobriner asked me to convey his regrets at not 
being able to be present this morning, and to state to the chairman 
of the committee and the members of his committee his continued 
support of the program of feeding the needy children of the public 
schools. 

Senator Morse. I would be very glad, Dr. Hansen, to have you 
testify at this time, unless some other member of the Board of Edu- 
cation who is here would like to make a statement. 

You may proceed, then, Dr. Hansen, with your statement. 
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Is Mr. Reynolds with you? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. May I ask the members of my staff to join 
me at the table? 

Senator Morse. Yes, Mr. Reynolds and other members of vour 
staff. And I think Miss Swingle is with vou? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. And Mr. Riecks, of the Building and Grounds 
Department, who will answer questions of that nature. 


STATEMENT OF CARL F. HANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE REYNOLDS, 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE OF BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION, AND ALETHA SWINGLE, DIRECTOR, FOOD 
SERVICES 


Senator Morse. I want to say that I am delighted to have you 
appear before this committee, Dr. Hansen, and Miss Swingle. I 
wish to commend the schools of the District of Columbia for the 
position they have taken since the very beginning of this discussion of 
the problems of hungry children in the District. You have been 
objective, you have been impartial, you have followed where the facts 
lead, and I want to thank you for your help. 

You may proceed, Dr. Hansen, in your own way, and make what- 
ever statement you wish. 

I would like to insert in the record at this point the letter of Janu- 
ary 11, 1960, which Dr. Hansen sent to the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, and the attachment to that letter, “‘In- 
terim Report on Evaluation of Elementary Needed Lunch Program 
as of December 1, 1959.” 

That will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter and attachment follow:) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1960 
THE Boarp oF COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE Disrrict or COLUMBIA, 
District Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: In compliance with Commissioners’ Order No. 59-1657, dated 
September 22, 1959, on the subject of the free elementary school lunch program in 
the public schools, District of Columbia, the Superintendent submits herewith an 
interim report and evaluation of this program as of December 31, 1959. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cari F. HANSEN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


INTERIM REPORT AND EVALUATION OF ELEMENTARY NEEDY LUNCH PROGRAM 
4s OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


The program of feeding needy elementary children under provisions of the 
1960 District of Columbia Appropriations Act was begun in September 1959 
under regulations prescribed by the Commissioners. These included the following 
definition of need: 

“The children who are to receive such free lunches shall be those manifestly in 
need of the food, and who are certified therefor by the school principals. As a 
condition for obtaining such lunches, the parents or guardians of the children shall 
sign and personally present a application to the principal, or his 
representative * * *” 
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The plan 

In accordance with the plan some children are being fed in nearby secondary 
school cafeterias. This method is practical where the elementary school is in 
walking distance of the secondary school preparing the lunches. All other 
children approved for lunches receive bag lunches. These lunches are prepared 
in several secondary school cafeterias and transported to the elementary schools. 


Gradual development 


A gradual expansion of the program was necessary in these early stages of devel- 
opment since many details had to be worked out in connection with the food 
preparation. Some equipment had to be purchased and various arrangements 
made to enable the program to progress as smoothly as possible. 


Numbe rs being Serve d 


On September 28, 1959, lunches were provided for 677 children whose appli- 
cations had been approved by principals in the elementary schools. 

As of December 23, 1959, there were 2,222 children on the approved list to 
receive lunches in the schools now participating in the program. These children 
are from 32 elementary schools: 831 children from 11 elementary schools receive 
lunches in 6 secondary schools; 1,391 children from 21 elementary schools receive 
bag lunches prepared in 5 secondary schools. 

Needy elementary schoolchildren were provided 82,511 lunches during the period 
September 28 through December 23, 1959. Due to the fact that it was not pos- 
sible to begin serving 2,000 a day at the opening of school, more than 2,000 will 
be served each of the remaining days of this school year in order to make maximum 
use of the funds available. 


Self-contained unit 


One school, Walker-Jones, has been equipped for the preparation of serving 
lunches to the needy children in the school. This school was selected because of 
the large estimated number of needy children in that area and also because the 
school has existing lunchroom space. 


No major problems 


In the course of progress to date no major problems have been encountered. 
We do find, however, there is an undesirable situation which exists in bad weather. 
Some children must walk 5 or 6 blocks to the secondary school. Many of these 
children do not have suitable clothing for being out in inclement weather. Pos- 
sibly some reasonable solution can be found through the services of the Welfare 
Department. 


Screen ing 


Apparently the school principals are doing a good job of screening applications 
since only a few withdrawals have been made at the request of the Welfare Depart- 
ment. Furthermore, principals of scbools participating in the program indicate 
that those children manifestly in need of food are receiving the lunches. The 
only exceptions are in a few instances where families have failed to submit applica- 
tions. Applications must be submitted by parents or guardians in person. It 
may be that it has not been possible for the parent or guardian to appear in person. 
Such cases are being referred to the Department of Public Welfare for evaluation 
and recommendation. 


General effectiveness 


Principals report that the lunch program has been helpful in improving the 
behavior and the academic achievement of children in the schools where it has 
been in effect. The following information from principals reflects this belief: 

The school lunch program has met a real need by supplying at least one balanced 
meal each day for pupils who formerly had no balanced meal. There has been a 
marked improvement in the achievement record of pupils receiving lunch. 
Another principal reports that the lunch program has contributed greatly to the 
improvement in behavior and the accomplishment of higher academic achieve- 
ment. Still another school reports the program has been effective in improving 
the attendance of pupils. Therefore, the children receive a better instructional 
program because they come to school every day. 

In general, there seems to be a feeling that the children on the lunch program 
are better behaved than formerly and that their classroom work has improved. 
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Costs 


It appears that budget estimates were realistic and in general, the same budget 
pattern that was used in starting the program should be followed in estimating 
costs for completing the program. 

Since the program had to be started gradually, costs by months so far are not 
particularly significant. Evaluation of the financial situation must be made on 
the basis of the full year’s operation. 


Estimated total need 

An estimate of the total need as of January 8, 1960, has been submitted on the 
basis of criteria established by the Commissioners in September, 1959. According 
to this estimate the number of needy children is 4,800. Of this number 2,222 were 


receiving lunches as of December 23, 1959. Cost estimates for completing the 
program are shown on an attachment. 

Further information is included in the following attached documents: 

1. Schools’ report requested in Commissioners’ order No. 59-1657. 

2. Cost information. 


3. List of elementary schools participating in program—membership, number 
of needy, ete. 


4. Estimated additional cost for elementary needy lunch program for 1960-61, 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would also like to convey a message from Dr. McLendon who is 
the pediatrician member of our Board of Education, expressing his 
regret at his inability to be here this morning. But he would have me 
say for him that good nutrition means better health, and that means 
better education, and this summarizes his supported position with 
respect to the project. 

Senator Morsre. Am I correct in my understanding, Dr. Hansen, 
that the statement which you are about to make to the committee is a 
statement of which both Mr. Tobriner and the doctor are aware and 
associated themselves with? 

Mr. Hansen. I am sure of that. Although this has not been 
formally presented to the Board as yet, the Board has gone on record 
in respect to the feeding of needy children, and so the position of the 
entire Board is clear on this issue. There has been no change in that 
position. 

Senator Morse. Let the record show that the chairman rules that 
a copy of the hearings this morning be furnished Mr. Tobriner, and 
if he wishes to supplement the record this morning with a written 
statement of his own, it will be included in the official record. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

I would like to begin my testimony by expressing appreciation to 
the chairman and the members of this committee for the attention 
given to the problems of the needy children in the District of Columbia, 
and especially through the establishment of the program for feeding 
needy children in the public schools. 

I think in a sense I can speak this way for the children of the city. 
And I should like to have the record show that for them I am deeply 
appreciative of the humanitarian motivation behind this project. 

I should like also for the record to express appreciation to members 
of the community who have spearheaded this operation for us in 
establishing pilot projects a year ago. These are Mrs. Lesser, a 
citizen who has been intensely interested in the program and in the 
needs of hungry children; Mrs. Fisher, representing the Northwest 
Settlement House where we conducted i in cooperation with the settle- 
ment house an experimental program in a number of elementary 
schools; and Mrs. Bouchard, of the Barney Neighborhood House 
where the project also was originated in a pilot way. 
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I should like to base my comments primarily upon the interim 
report. I would like the views of the chairman as to whether we 
should read this report or discuss it in summary. 

Senator Morse. It is not a very long report, and since this 
is a public hearing, and I believe that the public is entitled to have 
the report read i in “public, I think you had better read it. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

The program ‘of feeding needy elementary children under provisions 
of the 1960 District of Columbia Appropriations Act was begun in 
September 1959 under regulations prescribed by the Commissioners. 
These included the following definition of need: 

The children who are to receive such free lunches shall be those manifestly in 
need of the food, and who are certified therefor by the school principals. As a 
condition for obtaining such lunches, the parents or guardians of the children 
shall sign and personally present an application to the principal, or his repre- 
sentative * * *. 

I may say in passing that this is a condition which we subscribe to 
and in fact help to prepare. 

The plan—in accordance with the plan some children are being fed 
in nearby secondary school cafeterias. This method is practical w vhere 
the elementary school is in walking distance of the secondary school 
preparing the lunches. All other children approved for lunches re- 
ceive bag lunches. These lunches are prepared in several secondary 
school cafeterias and transported to the elementary schools. 

Senator Morse. May | interrupt to ask a question about these bag 
lunches. I remember, we had quite a bit of discussion about it at 
the hearing last year. Some question was raised as to whether the 
children shouldn’ t have hot lunches, as I recall, both your testimony 
and that of Miss Swingle, was that these bag lunches, as far as nutri- 
tion is concerned, supply the same dietary needs. Have you found 
that they have been working out satisfactorily? 

Mr. Hansen. The reports I have indicate that the children enjoy 
the lunches, and almost invariably complete eating the lunches 
except when illness occurs. And this is a pretty pragmatic test of the 
quality, but it seems to be effective. 

Senator Morse. Like mine used to do, they may prefer the bag 
lunches to sitting down to a hot lunch. 

I thought we ought, however, to get a statement in the record as to 
whether the cold lunches have worked out satisfactorily, and it is 
your opinion that they have. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. And I think Miss Swingle’s statement on this 
is more authoritative. 

Miss SwinGie. We do think they have been effective. In fact, we 
have had a number of requests to be put on the bag lunches instead 
of the hot program. 

Senator Morse. From the standpoint of cost, are the cold lunches 
somewhat less costly to prepare and more available than the hot 
lunches? 

Miss Swinaue. There is probably very little difference in cost. 

Mr. Hansen. Gradual development: a gradual expansion of the 
program was necessary in these early stages of development since 
many details had to be worked out in connection with the food 
preparation. Some equipment had to be purchased and various 
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arrangements made to enable the program to progress as smoothly 
as possible. 

Senator Morsr. You remember another matter discussed at our 
hearings had to do with cost, the point was that some equipment 
would have to be purchased, as I recall. Have you found it neces- 
sary to purchase a great deal of equipment? 

Mr. Hansen. We had to buy a certain number of trucks, and a 
certain amount of culinary equipment for the preparation of the 
additional items of food in the secondary schools. And we have 
equipped one elementary school for serving, preparing the lunches 
in the school itself. 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Lee has just called my attention to the 
fact that—lI will desist from this examination, at the end of your 
statement you do have a breakdown of nonrecurring expenditures 
anticipated, so I will not ask any more questions on that. 

Mr. Hansen. Numbers being served: On September 28, 1959, 
lunches were provided for 677 children whose applications had been 
approved by princ ip: 3 in the elementary schools. 

As of December 23, 1959, there were 2,222 children on the approved 
list to receive lune lies s in the schools now participating in the program. 
I might add that the most recent figure is 

Miss Swincie. 2,744 beginning next Monday. 

Mr. Hansen. 2,744 children who will be on the program beginning 
next Monday. 

These children are from 32 elementary schools. Eight hundred 
and thirty-one children from 11 elementary schools receive lunches in 
6 secondary schools. One thousand three hundred and ninety-one 
children from 21 elementary schools receive bag lunches prepared in 
5 secondary schools. 

Eizhty-two thousand five hundred and eleven lunches were pro- 
vided the needy elementary schoolchildren during the period Sep- 
tember 28 through December 23,1959. Due tothe fact that it was not 
possible to begin serving 2,000 a day at the opening of school, more 
than 2,000 will be served each of the remaining days of this school veat 
in order to make maximum use of the funds available. 

Self-contained unit: one school, Walker-Jones, has been equipped 
for the preparation of serving lunches to the needy children in the 
school. This school was selected because of the large estimated num- 
ber of needy children in that area and also because the school has 
existing lunchroom space. 

No major problems: In the course of progress to date no major 
problems have been encountered. We do find, however, there is an 
undesirable situation which exists in bad weather. Some children 
must walk five or six blocks to the secondary school. Many of these 
children do not have suitable clothing for being out in inclement 
weather. Possibly some solution can be found through the services 
of the Welfare Department. 

Screening: Apparently the school principals are doing a good job 
of screening applications since only a few withdrawals have been made 
at the request of the Welfare Department. Furthermore, principals 
of schools participating in the program indicate that those children 
manifestly in need of food are receiving the lunches. The only 
exceptions are in a few instances where families have failed to submit 
applications. Applications must be submitted by parents or guard- 
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ijans in person. It may be that it has not been possible for the parent 
or guardian to appear in person. Such cases are being referred to 
the Department of Public Welfare for evaluation and recommendation. 

Senator Morse. Could I interrupt at that point, Doctor, to talk 
about a hypothetical case.: Suppose the school officials found a 
student obviously in need of school lunches, but who had a non- 
cooperative parent or noncooperative parents. Is it your procedure 
to discuss this matter with the parent to try to get them to sign an 
application? 

Mr. Hansen. That would be our hope, that the principal or some- 
body from the school or Welfare Department would call on the home 
of the parent and explain the availability of the free lunch and take an 
application blank along to make it possible for the parent to fill out 
the request and follow through on the performance of the application. 

Senator Morse. Now, you say that the only exceptions are in a 
few instances where families have failed to submit applications. That 
would cover the cases in which the parents are just noncooperative 
and just don’t want their child to get a free lunch. 

Mr. Hansen. It may not be a matter of not wanting, it may be a 
matter of improvidence. Some parents, perhaps, are in such a situ- 
ation in terms of their own problems that they do not assume the 
initiative even for this amount of parental responsibility. And we 
feel that it is, therefore, our responsibility to see that this child does 
not go hungry in the school, and we must, I think, expect the princi- 
pals to move in that direction. 

Senator Morse. I suppose we would run into some administrative 
problems in the absence of a signed application from the parents or 
guardian if the child was offered the lunch anyway? 

Mr. Hansen. There would be no technical objection to that ex- 
cept that we have set up a procedure in agreement with the Commis- 
sioners, and I think that if we can follow the procedure to the letter 
we will prevent the eventual breakdown of the procedures and the 
protections that these offer us. 

Senator Morse. I quite agree. I was only trying to think through 
what we will do in the few cases—and I imagine they would be rather 
rare—in which you simply knew that the child wasn’t getting enough 
to eat and you still couldn’t get the cooperation of the parent— 
whether or not in those circumstances the child nevertheless would 
be allowed to come to the table, so to speak. 

Mr. Hansen. I would hope that the principal would act immedi- 
ately on his own initiative to see that the child got a bag lunch and 
then proceed to take care of the formalities of the application. An 
I suppose that this is what has gone on in regard to the realities of 
the situation. 

General effectiveness: principals report that the lunch program has 
been helpful in improving the behavior and the academic achievement 
of children in the schools where it has been in effect. The following 
information from principals reflects this belief: 

The school lunch program has met a real need by supplying at 
least one balanced meal each day for pupils who formerly had no 
balanced meal. There has been a marked improvement in the 
achievement record of pupils receiving lunch. Another principal 
reports that the lunch program has contributed greatly to the im- 
provement in behavior and the accomplishment of higher academic 
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achievement. Still another school reports the program has been 
effective in improving the attendance of pupils. Therefore, the 
children receive a better instructional program because they come to 
school every day. 

In general, there seems to be a feeling that the children on the 
lunch program are better behaved than formerly and that their 
classroom work has improved. 

And I may say it is a rewarding experience, Mr. Chairman, to see 
the children as they are brought in to eat, as I did in the junior high 
school the other day, well- behaved, enthusiastic and happy children, 
the main problem being— and I think this ought to be in the record- 
that the walk-in program imposes an additional responsibility and 
burden upon teachers. We hope eventually to get the bag lunch 
delivered to all of the schools so that the teachers may not have to 
take their full lunch period to walk with the children to and from the 
nearby schools. 

Costs: it appears that budget estimates were realistic and in general, 
the same budget pattern that was used in starting the program should 
be followed in estimating costs for completing the program. 

Since the program had to be started gradually, costs by months so 
far are not particularly significant. Evaluation of the financial situa- 
tion must be made on the basis of the full year’s operation. 

Estimated total need: an estimate of the total need as of January 8, 
1960, has been submitted on the basis of criteria established by the 
Commissioners in September 1959. According to this estimate the 
number of needy children is 4,800. Of this number now 2,744 will be 
receiving lunches as effective next Monday. Cost estimates for com- 
pleting the program are shown on an attachment. 

Mr. Chairman, I may not perhaps properly burden the committee 
and take its time going through the details of statistic reporting here 
unless you so desire. 

Senator Morse. No. The statistical tables will be inserted at this 
point in the record in accordance with the descriptive list contained 
on the last page of your statement: 

(1) Schools report on needy lunch program as requested in Com- 
missioners Order S9-1657 ; 

(2) Cost information for elementary needy lunch project to Decem- 
ber 31, 1959; 

(3) List of elementary schools participating in the program; 

(4) Estimated additional cost of elementary needy lunch program 
for 1960-61. 
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(The matters referred to follows:) 


Cost for elementary needy lunch program to Dec. 31, 1959 


Total 
obligations 

01 Personal services ptaden ti Mac $3, 818. 27 
04 Communication services Ree 2 Be ec ihe 100. 00 
05 Electricity : oy sex nee 176. 00 
07 Other contractu: il services Uaioe telg ate eb 40, 707. 61 
08 Supplies and materials Sp epetyepieene ted 295. 84 
09 Equipment . tebe ood 38, 246. 99 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions : s iciiiaeeecakonee 74. 67 

Total costs esse peek cca cent abeeacsa a Mata - 83, 419. 38 


Elementary schools participating in needy lunch program as of Dec. 28, 1959 


Member- Number Type of service 
School and address ship, Oct. of needy a 4 
22 1959 approved 


Walk-in | Bag lunch 


A. Bowen, Delaware Ave. and M St., SW__- ae 465 126 | x 
S. J. Bowen, 3d and K Sts. SW_. 204 117 X 
Buchanan, 13th and E Sts. SE- OY] 20 x 
Bundy, 429 O St. NW___.- , 423 34 xX 
Cleveland, 8th and T Sts. NW__- 682 48 xX 
J. F. Cook, P St. between North Capitol and Ist Sts. NW 791 95 > 
Garrison 12th and R Sts. NW_. ; 746 79 ¥ 
Greenleaf, 4th St. between M and N Sts. SW : : 152 70 = 
Grimke, Vermont Ave. and T 8t. NW__- ~ 964 80 xX 
Hayes, 5th and K St. NE 305 31 ; xX 
Langston, P St. between North Capitol and Ist St. NW__ 316 67 X 
Lenox, 5th St. between G St. and Virginia Ave. SE 208 16 4 
Logan, 3d and G St. NE ‘ 1, 188 140 X 
Ludlow, 6th and G Sts. SE___...-....___-.__-- ‘ 379 13 xX 
M adison, 10th and G Sts. NE we . 439 57 X 
veeeet Columbia Rd. near Georgia Ave. NW _- 766 71 X 

. Montgomery, P St. between 5th and New Jersey Ave. | 

NW. . : 7 ‘ ; oa 605 46 x 
Morse, R St. between 5th and New Jersey Ave. NW 248 20 = 
Moten, Elvans and Morris Rd, SE__.______- so : 802 58 x 
Payne, 15th and C.S8ts. SE-_...................... 1, 029 | 44 xX 
Perry, M St. between Ist and New Jersey Ave: NW._.....| 453 | 86 xX 
Seaton, 1 St. between 2d and 3d Sts. NW____-.__-__- Sd 378 | 5] xX 
Simmons, Ist and Pierce Sts. NW__.- _ el 820 6 foe x 
Stevens, 21st and K Sts. NW ee 419 | OO rea 2 X 
Sumner, 17th and M Sts. NW___.- Rican 349 Oho: X 
Syphax, Half and N Sts. SW__- j 633 111 | X 
Taylor, 7th and G Sts. NE sina F 438 55 | X 
Thomson, 12th and L Sts. NW. rial . | 537 55 | xX 
Tyler, 10th and G Sts. SE. : des A 863 69 X 
Van Ness, 5th and M Sts. SE_ , 1, 071 154 X 
Walker- -Jones, First and L Sts. NW_. : 944 BOR tcc. x 
Young, 24th and Benning Rd. NE_ i 1,717 | 87 | xX } 

Total 


eee ce I ~ 20, 445 aT 0CmCa ti ‘a ‘ 
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Estimated additional cost of elementary needy lunch program, 1960-61 


There is an amount of $197,755 in the present base for recurring costs in con- 
nection with continuing the elementary school needy lunch program on the present 
basis. In order to complete the program during the 1960-61 fiscal year, additional 


funds will be needed as shown below: 
Recurring: Personal services: 


nr oes Bite... onfeaste 
a ala wise einai 
ee ee ene 
Neen nae ee Te menue 
eee ee aes capeneenthoen ren 
Group life insurance - - -- WatiieRicts iigeewes 
a i Cait cima wn 
Repairs to vehicular equipment - ---------- 
Miscellaneous repair of equipment- - -- - - - - - 
Department of Public Welfare _----------- 
Public schools food services_-------------- 
Civil service retirement. --...------------ 


eT 


Nonrecurring: 
Repairs and alterations to District property 


I ais RA ahapnier pain we heise 
Se EA SS Ae ran 


Total nonrecurring costs__..-.---------- 


RR Onn inn Ske odmme 


DECEMBER 31, 1959. 


45, 000 
150, 300 
1, 252 


87, 367. 00 


We EN Nats Yh 305, 473. 00 


Schools’ report on needy lunch program as requested in Commissioners’ Order No. 


59-1657 





1959 


December 





. Applications filed during month_._-_--. 895 


A 
B, Applications approved during month__- 895 
C. Applications disapproved during 

month by school personnel_....._._.- 0 
Nee eT Tn nee nner I nel ouncccoeserelossons 
E. Authorizations withdrawn during 

TE i cietiRdcumcmcomeabs baboons: 0 
F. Average number of lunches served per 

day in operation... __- iia celts tteaiaeintie 646 1, 

Number of operating days....-........ 3 





449 890 | 245 
445 890 242 

4 0 3 
50 144 56 
046 1, 347 2,021 
21 18 17 


September| October | November 


Total 
2, 479 
2, 472 


7 
$83, 419. 38 
250 


DeceEMBER 31, 1959. 


Senator Morse. And I think we will also put in the record a 
sample application form for a free lunch which is used in the city. 


(The form follows :) 
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00 
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00 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPLICATION FOR FREE LUNCH 


Name of School 


1. Application is hereby made for free school lunches for 


Names of Children Attending Above School 


as I am unable to provide lunches because 


2. Names of Persons in Household (Please print). List ‘‘Head of Household first. 


Last Name First Name Middle Initial 


Address 
Street and Number 


Telephone Number Apartment Number 


Weekly Every Two 
Weeks 


3. Total Income of Household at ® $ 
Amount received from salary or wages - $ $ 


Names of Wage Earners: 


Amount received from Publie Assistance $ $ 
Amount received from Unemployment Comp. $ $ 
Amount received from Social Security ~ $ 
Amount received from other sources $ $ 


Name Sources: 


hhh #H 


127 


Age 


Monthly 


(over) 
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APPLICANT'S CERTIFICATION 


I declare that the above information is entirely correct with the full knowledge that should any of 
these statements be found false the needy lunch for which this application is made may be suspended. 
{ further understand that I must report all subsequent changes in family status, occupation, or salary to the 
School Principal. Failure to report such changes may also result in suspension of this privilege. I hereby 
authorize any verification deemed necessary to substantiate the information submitted. 


Date Signature of Parent or Guardian 











Principal's certification of need for free lunch and statement of reasons, other than economic, of child’s need. Please 
note names of agencies working with child or family. 


Date Signature of Principal 


Address of School 
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Senator Morss. I have no questions at this time, Dr. Hansen, other 
than to express my sincere thanks to you for the educational leadership 
which you have given to this program. I think it is self-evident that 
unless the Superintendent of the Schools is willing to do what you have 
done, this program would have failed in the starting. And I want you 
to know that the District, I think, is greatly indebted to you for your 
vision and leadership 1 in regard to this matier. 

Mr. Hansen. That is much appreciated. 

Senator Morse. I am not a sentimentalist, but one can’t sit here 
and listen to your report, listening to all the implications and human 
values it involves, without being somewhat thrilled as to this evidence 
of what you are doing in the District of Columbia to carry out what 
after all is the real purpose of this democracy of ours which is, to 
promote always the welfare of people. That is what you have been 
doing, and it results as I have said earlier, in the kind of conservation 
that really counts, the conservation of human values. Again, I want 
to thank you for your work. 

Mr. Hansen. May I make a comment. I am deeply moved by 

this statement of encouragement. We hope to carry through on the 
principle of humanity here that has been set by the committee under 
your leadership. 
* | would like also to say that the operational aspect of this program, 
the magnitude of the project and the time within it has been developed 
are tributes to the superior leadership of our staff, Mr. George Reyn- 
olds and Miss Swingle, who have together developed the plan, and 
I think have demonstrated the capacity to engineer a project of great 
magnitude in a short period of time and make it work with minimum 
diffic ulty. So 1 do want to express my appreciation to them for this 
contribution. 

Senator Morse. I am glad you have, Doctor. And I share your 
comments. 

Miss Swingle? 

Miss SwinGue. I don’t have anything else. 

Senator Morse. I have one question that Doctor Hansen raised in 
his testimony on which I thought you would probably be the best 
witness. He referred to this problem of walking these students from 
one school to another during the lunch period, and in some instances 
in bad weather they didn’t have adequate clothing to protect them- 
selves during that walk. He suggested that the Welfare Department 
might be of some assistance on that, and I will discuss it with Mr. 
Shea when he is on the stand. But do you have any ‘comment to 
make to the committee as to the nature of this problem? 

Miss Swincue. Yes. I think it is limited primarily to about three 
different elementary schools, where the distance is, | admit, a little 
far for the children to go in the time they have. I believe that when 
the entire program is inaugurated that we will be able to take care of 
those three places with the bag lunch setup, and probably in a more 
efficient way than we are with walking. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hansen. I would like to explain, Mr. Chairman, that the 
obstacle is that we do not have the trucking service to include these 
schools in the delivery of the lunches, and the effect is not the result 
of bad planning on the part of Miss Swingle or anyone, but from the 


fact that we do not have a sufficient amount of trucking service 
available. 
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Senator Morse. It is a matter of physical equipment. 

Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I think they have said everything that I could 
possibly say, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

We may be calling you back at a later date. 

The next witness will be Mr. Shea. 


STATEMENT OF GERARD M. SHEA, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. THOMPSON AND MR. GRAY 


Senator Morse. I am delighted to have vou, Mr. Shea. 

Do you have an associate that you would like to call to the stand 
with you? 

Mr. Sua. Yes. I would like to call Mrs. Thompson and Mr. Gray, 
Mrs. Thompson is license officer and the actual supervisor of this 
project, and Mr. Gray is the consultant and has been doing a lot of 
paperwork on the mechanics of it. 

Senator Morse. I want to say, Mr. Shea, for the record, that the 
wonderful cooperation that you have extended to this program pleases 
me very, very much. You and your associates, I think, have demon- 
strated again that we can always count on your department when you 
are given the finances and given the assistance to see to it that the 
welfare needs of this District are met within the limitations of both 
your consultees and your budget. 

The information that I have received prior to this hearing this morn- 
ing about the grand cooperation that you have extended to the school 
authorities about this problem involves a matter about which I want 
the record to show my commendation. 

Mr. SHea. Thank you very much, sir. 

I think again, as Dr. Hansen said that the real credit for the devel- 
opment and implementation of this program rests with our staff, 
particularly Mrs. Thompson and Mr. Gray. 

I do have a prepared statement here; I would like to interpolate 
into it a little bit from the interim report which we submitted to the 
committee. There are copies available for the committee. 

Senator Morse. Go right ahead in your own way. 

Mr. Sura. The Department of Public Welfare interim report on 
the free elementary school lunch program submitted to the Board of 
Commissioners on January 11, 1960, is based on 350 families on which 
investigations had been completed by December 20, 1959, by the 
special project staff of the Department. Later reports will include 
information on families now active with the Public Assistance Division 
and the Child Welfare Division as well as families investigated by 
the special project staff after December 20, 1959. One hundred and 
eleven tomhilien were in receipt of surplus food. 

It is important to bear in mind that the following observations are 
based only on approximately 40 percent or the total number of families 
which had been referred to the Department before December 31, 1959, 
and that specific findings and recommendations must await a greater 
body of knowledge and will be included in subsequent reports. 

On December 31, 1959, the Department of Public Welfare had 
880 family cases with 2,212 children for whom application for free 
lunch had been made. Of these, 332 were active Public Assistance 
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Division cases and 19 were active Child Welfare Division cases. 
Additionally, there were 96 applications for free lunch in the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare file room for clearance. 

I think it is also interesting to note that these families with which 
we had had contact are large families averaging 7.6 persons and 5.7 
children per family. Nineteen families had 10 or more children. 
The ae numbers of persons and children were 2,545 and 1,915 
respectively. Of the 1,915 children, 1,276 were attending elementary, 
senior or junior high school and 890 were receiving free lunches in 
the elementary schools. 

The report to the Commissioners also further states that the median 
monthly income of these families at the time of the interview was 
$225.00. ‘Ten families reported no income and 6 families reported 
income of $400 or more. 

Senator Morse. More than how much? 

Mr. Suea. $400 or more. 

It was also interesting to note that about one-third of these families 
had also always lived in the District of Columbia while another third 
have for at least 15 years. Of the remaining families about 25 percent 
have lived in the District between 5 and 15 years and 7 percent less 
than 5 years. 

The question of residence is a question which the community is 
always interested in, and we try to keep it in the foreground in terms 
of our statistical development, in this area as well as in any other area. 

Senator Morse. This testimony would seem to indicate that our 
problem does not involve people that have come to the District just 
recently in any great number? 

Mr. Suwa. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Morse. But that this problem is a welfare problem involv- 
ing residence of some long standing in the District. 

at. SHEA. Yes, sir. That has been our experience, sir, in every 
study we have made, particularly as we have looked at it in the public 
assistance field, that for the most part there was very little evidence 
that people come to the District of Columbia to get a welfare service 
per se. 

Senator Morse. I want to dwell on that just a moment, just for 
the record, because, as you know, this committee has been confronted 
in times past with the argument that if some of our recommendations 
are put into effect, it is going to result in a flood of new residents com- 
ing to the District in order to benefit from the welfare program. This 
is not the place to argue the merits of it, but I want to make the record 
as to what the facts show. I take the position that if they are here, 
then the only humane thing to do is to see that they don’t suffer, that 
at least they get the necessary sustenance to live in health. 

But your testimony causes me to conclude that it is not true that 
the people that would be the beneficiaries of the program we are 
talking about this morning are new arrivals in the District of Co- 
lumbia in any considerable percentage of the total. 

Mr. SHea. That is correct. 

Senator Morsg. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sura. Most of the families, on which the Department of 
Public Welfare is reporting today, are not currently receiving help 
from social agencies with the exception of services given by the 
Welfare Department social workers of the elementary free school 
lunch program 
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Many of these families seem cut off and isolated from community 
life other than that of their immediate neighborhoods. Some live 
a hand-to-mouth existence, literally not knowing when the next 
meal will be or where they will be living next week or next month. 
There appears to be a lack of ambition or desire for a better way of 
living. Many are uneducated in the ways of city living despite the 
fact that some families have resided in the District of Columbia for 
their lifetime. 

Many of these people have no connection of any kind with churches 
and for some, if they go at all, children are sent to Sunday school 
rather than accompanied by parents. This lack of religious affili- 
ation means that one of the primary sources of moral teaching is 
closed off from some who need it most. Families have volunteered 
various reasons for not being able to attend church services. Often 
the families feel they do not have the proper clothing for presentable 
appearance in church. If carfare is necessary to reach church, this 
money is used instead for food. One mother said since streetcar 
passes cannot now be used on weekends, she is not able to afford the 
added fare to attend church. Some families pointed out- that night 
services present a problem since attendance would mean leaving 
the children alone. 

There is a noticeable lack of family unit. Seldom do members of 
a family join together in attending church or in participating in any 
activities. 

There are comparatively few homes where the family joins in a 
meal together at a table. It has been quite obvious in many in- 
stances that this could not take place since there was only one small 
table and a limit of two or three chairs. 

There is very little long-range planning of meals. Usually, food 
is purchased from day to day as needed. In a few instances, break- 
fast was treated as an important meal while in other families the 
children simply ‘“‘grab’”’ anything they can find, perhaps food left over 
from the night before. One mother who was in the last uncomfort- 
able stages of pregnancy sent her 4-year-old out to the neighborhood 
store for food. The older children had gone to school without break- 
fast and at 9:30 a.m., this pregnant mother and her three preschool 
age children were going to have peanut butter sandwiches for break- 
fast. Diets are generally starchy, with beans, grits, rice, and potatoes. 
Meat is not found regularly in menus and, if used, the cheapest pos- 
sible cuts are purchased—neck bones, meat skins, fatback and some- 
times bacon, chicken, or pork. Fruits are generally found too ex- 
pensive and are only purchased where there is an overabundance on 
the market and the price is low. Vegetables are usually greens of one 
kind or another—collards, kale, or spinach. Desserts are a rarity. 

Housing may be considered adequate in room space for some 
families only if a ratio of 2 persons to a room, regardless of the size 
and kind of room, is considered sufficient space —for example, 12 
people in a six-room house. However, housing is generally inadequate 
with poor equipment. Frequently, there are hazards such as poor 
lighting in halls and on stairways, bad flooring, and falling plaster. 
In few homes is heat included in the rental payment, and the need to 


pay for heating fuel places added strain on the families. The winter 
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months, when heat is needed, are the months when many of the 
breadwinners are nel part or all the time. Many homes are 
only partially heated, usually by stoves in one or two rooms. Many 
gas heaters and kerosene stoves are used, often hazardously. The 
homes are usually drab and cheerless, lacking in many little con- 
veniences and decorative touches which are commonplace in most 
homes. Furniture is usually scarce and in poor condition. In most 
instances the home has no comfort or other appeal to family members. 

There are many health problems among these families, for both 
adults and children. Most families are aware of the medical facilities 
in the community and use the clinics. Mothers spoke well of the 
services they have received at D.C. General, Freedmen’s, and Chil- 
dren’s Hospitals. 

The brightest spot in the entire picture has been the acceptance of the 
social worker by these families and the genuine appreciation the 
mothers have expressed at the opportunity to discuss their situations, 
regardless of whether or not any tangible help might be forthcoming. 
Some mothers observed that since their children have been receiving 
school lunches, they have seemed much more alert and energetic. 
Other mothers said that the adequate lunches served have sharpe ned 
their children’s appetites for the evening meal. Still others have 
noticed that their children are learning about sitting at a table through- 
out an entire meal rather than wandering about at the slightest 
provocation. With the families interviewed thus far, the lunches 
are meeting a real need and, in some instances, they are the only well- 
balanced meal the children received in a day. 

Senator Morse. That is an excellent statement, Mr. Shea 

Mr. Lee of the staff has called my attention to a paragraph on the 
first page of your statement starting with the words “Most of the 
families in which the Department ‘of Public Welfare is reporting 
today are not currently receiving help in social agencies with the 
exception of services given by the ‘Welfare Departme nt social workers 
of the elementary free school lunch program.” 

He suggests that I ask you this question: Do you not think that, 
where most of the families are not receiving help from social agencies 
other than the free lunch program, we might with profit explore the 
reasons for this during the unified public assistance bill hearings to be 
held later this session? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir; that is a possibility. 

Senator Morse. Now, in these homes, what about the marital 
status? Are most of them homes in which the husband is living with 
the family? 

Mr. Suea. I think the reports, our reports to the Commissioner on 
the second page, indicate that socially these families for the most part 
were intact with both parents in the home. However, in 104 families 
only the mother was present, and in 7 families only the father was 
present. In 14 families in which there were no parents, the grand- 
parents provided a home for the children. 

Senator Morse. I want the report to be included at this point in the 
record, immediately following your very helpful testimony. 
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(The interim report referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE DiREcTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA 


First INTERIM REPORT AND EVALUATION OF THE ELEMENTARY FREE ScHOOL 
LuncH PROGRAM SEPTEMBER 29, 1959 To DECEMBER 31, 1959 


In accordance with the Commissioners’ order No. 59-1657 (attached) this 
program was set up jointly under the direction of the Superintendent of Schools 
and the Director of Public Welfare. As set forth in the order, the application for 
the free elementary school lunch is taken by the school principal who determines 
initially who shall receive the free lunch. 

On December 31, 1959, the Department of Public Welfare had 880 family cases 
with 2,212 children for whom application for free lunch had been made. Of these, 
332 were active Public Assistance Division cases and 19 were active Child Welfare 
Division cases. Additionally, there were 96 applications for free lunch in the 
Department of Public Welfare fileroom for clearance. 

Because of the great number of children and the relatively short span of time, 
intensive casework service cannot be given to many of these children by four 
social workers (two of whom work part time). The workers do as much as possible 
in one interview in the home, and in addition to determining the immediate need 
for free lunches for the child and how the families can be helped to provide the 
lunches, the workers have obtained certain basic information on a schedule for 
each family for IBM processing for quantitative analysis, with the idea of trying 
to determine if, or why, these families are different from others in the community 
and what help, if any, is needed for them. Some families have been difficult to 
locate. Frequently several visits have to be made before anyone is found at home. 
Some have not responded to letters and have not stayed home after an appoint- 
ment has been made. 

The following report covering the period September 29, 1959, to December 20, 
1959, is based on interviews with 350 families, in which there were 928 children for 
whom applications were made for free lunches. 

Of the 350 families interviewed, the children in 333 were recommended for 
continued free school lunches. In one family continuance of free school lunch was 
not recommended because the mother indicated she could provide lunch for her 
child, and in 16 families no recommendation was made because the child had 
moved or the request for free school lunch had been withdrawn. 

The following data are on the 333 families in which continuance of free school 
lunch was recommended: 

These families for the most part were large, averaging 7.6 persons and 5.7 
children per family. Nineteen families had 10 or more children. The total num- 
bers of persons and children were 2,545 and 1,915 respectively. Of the 1,915 
children, 1,276 were attending elementary, senior or junior high school and 890 
were receiving free lunches in the elementary schools. 

Socially these families for the most part were intact with both parents in the 
home. However, in 104 families only the mother was present and in 7 families 
only the father was present. In 14 families, in which there were no parents, grand- 
parents provided a home for the children. 

In addition to having inadequate income, some of these families on the basis of 
observations or opinions of the social worker making the study had other major 
problems. In 106 of them one or more adults were in poor health; in 51 families 
one or more of the children were in poor health; in 64 families one or both parents 
were considered to have inadequate personalities, and in 42 families the pressure 
of employment left little time for homemaking on the part of the mother. 

The median monthly income of these families at the time of the interview was 
$225. Ten families reported no income and six families reported income of $400 
or more. 

Although most of the families had some monthly income not all had a wage 
earner in the family. Among them there was no wage earner in 61 families. In 
these instances there was either no income, or the income reported was derived 
from unemployment compensation, disability retirement, veterans pension, social 
security survivors’ benefits, support payments, etc. In 175 families the father 
was the principal wage earner and in 66 families the mother was the principal 
wage earner, In 14 families both parents were employed. 

Regularity in employment existed for the wage earner in only 207 of these fami- 
lies. In 11 families the wage earner had only seasonal employment and in 54 
families the employment was intermittent. 

About a third of these families have always lived in the District of Columbia 
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while another third have for at least 15 years. Of the remaining families about 
25 percent have lived in the District between 5 and 15 years and 7 percent less 
than 5 years. 

A substantially large proportion, 41 percent had been or were known to the 
Public Assistance Division of the Department. Forty-eight families had at one 
time received public assistance and six families are receiving public assistance. 
The latter do not constitute all families on public assistance whose children are 
receiving free school lunches. They include only those interviewed by the special 
staff. Families on public assistance are being interviewed by regular assistance 
staff and will be reported upon in the final report. Another 84 of the families 
had at one time applied for assistance but had their applications disapproved. 
One hundred and eleven of the families were receiving surplus foods. 

The housing in which these families lived provided adequate room for most of 
them. For 78 families, however, the amount of housing available was inadequate. 
Among these were 12 families with from 5 to 10 persons residing in a 1l-room 
unit, and 11 families with from 7 to 10 persons residing in a 2-room unit. The 
average rent paid by all families was $60. In the predominant number of cases 
the condition of the housing of these families was considered by the social worker 
making the study either poor (153 families) or fair (88 families). 

The schools did an excellent job of screening applicants whose living conditions 
reflect strongly their lack of adequate income. There is definite need for free 
lunches in the majority of the homes visited. Mothers expressed appreciation 
for the lunches and children enjoy the lunches. In some instances they are an 
incentive for them to go to school. 

These are marginal income families, most of whom show lack of knowledge in 
management of income, meal planning and homemaking. There appears to be 
need for a generalized reeducation of many families in the ways of desirable living 
and in proper child care. 

Housing conditions, except for those of National Capital Housing Authority 
are for the most part poor, with scarce and shabby furnishings. One couple with 
nine children cannot be accepted by National Capital Housing because the family, 
according to authorities, would need a six-bedroom unit and there are no units 
that large available. 

In most instances, meals lack variety and balance. Diets tend to be heavy with 
starchy, high caloric foods. Desserts are never served in some families. 

Families not receiving surplus foods were advised to apply. Those families 
receiving surplus foods spoke of how helpful it was to them. Several families 
whose income was slightly above the maximum eligibility for surplus foods in- 
dicated interest in applying if the income ceiling is raised. This is something at 
which the Department of Public Welfare should look. 

In a few cases parents need help with children developing behavior problems, 
and help in recognizing this. Three cases have been referred to Child Welfare 
Division. 

The economic problems of these families are tremendous. For the most part, 
rents are excessively high, in view of the amount paid for houses and apartments 
whose conditions violate all standards of health and decency. As is the usual 
case, families with many children suffer most since the cost of adequate housing 
for large families, even if available is prohibitive. In many cases the wage earner 
is making as much as he can, with respect to education, intelligence, work 
experience, age, etc. Some large families have parents in the 27-34 year age 
range, which adds to the present problems the possibility of even more children 
and increasing financial burden. 

The welfare office of the free elementary school lunch program is located on the 
third floor of the Bell School on Second Street between Virginia Avenue and D 
Street SW. Staff consists of one part-time supervisor (34 to 4 days a week, 
assigned by the Department of Public Welfare to the project); two full-time and 
two part-time social workers, and one office secretary. Because of the tremendous 
amount of work involved in keeping files current (families move often and children 
transfer from school to school), typing, etc., another clerical person was added to 
the staff on January 11, 1960. Problems in recruiting staff handicapped the 
program at first. For example: the office secretary did not join the staff until 
October 13 and the last full-time social worker reported for work on November 15. 
Since January 11, 1960, there has been a full staff. 

The Department of Public Welfare cases are family centered instead of child 
centered as in the schools, and are set up that way statistically. In many families, 
the children go to different elementary schools, some of which may have a free 
lunch program and some may not. When applications are received from the 
schools, they are cleared in the Department of Public Welfare central files. If the 
family is active with the Public Assistance Division, the application is forwarded 
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to the Publie Assistance Division worker; if the family is active with the Child 
Welfare Division, the application is forwarded to the Child Welfare Division 
worker; and if the case is not currently active with the Department of Public 
Welfare, it is assigned to the social workers on the free elementary school lunch 
program staff for investigation and recommendation. 

The families that have been interviewed have generally been very cooperative. 


G.F. 31-805 Order No. 59-1657 


GOVERNMENT OF THE District oF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, D.C., September 22, 1959. 
Subject: Free lunch program, Public Schools, District of Columbia 

ORDERED: 

That the Superintendent of Schools is hereby authorized to establish a free 
lunch program in selected elementary schools for the 1959-60 school year pursuant 
to the authority and limitations of the 1960 Appropriation Act. 

The children who are to receive such free lunches shall be those manifestly in 
need of the food, and who are certified therefor by the school principal. As a 
condition for obtaining such lunches, the parents or guardians of the children 
shall sign and personally present an application to the principal, or his representa- 
tive. which application shall contain the following: 

(1) A certification that the family is unable to provide a lunch for the child. 

(2) A statement as to why the family cannot provide lunch. 

(3) Appropriate information on the economic status of the family. 

(4) An agreement to notify the principal promptly when changes in 
family status, occupation, or salary occur. 

(5) Such other data as may be prescribed by the Director of Public 
Welfare. 

Following receipt of the prescribed application and certification by the principal, 
there shall be no delay in commencing to provide the free lunches from the funds 
available for this purpose. Should a parent or guardian refuse or fail to present 
an application for children considered to be in urgent need, the school authorities 
shall refer this matter to the Department of Public Welfare for appropriate 
action to insure that the child’s welfare is protected. 

Two copies of each approved application shall be furnished the Department of 
Public Welfare. Principals shall note on these copies those factors which seem to 
be the chief reason why the child is in need. Specific notation shall be made of 
any known problems existing in the home other than or in addition to economic 
need. 

The Department of Public Welfare shall study the family situation of such children 
to determine the reason why a lunch is not being supplied from the home and, where 
possible, shall provide services to the family in order to permit the family to carry 
out its responsibility. The Department of Public Welfare shall advise the schools 
of those cases where arrangerents have been made to provide lunches through 
normal processes or where the families have withdrawn the application. Such 
children shall be removed from the program. Recertification shall not take place 
unless a new application is filed or there is a further report from the Department 
of Public Welfare. 

The Superintendent of Schools and the Director of Public Welfare shall submit 
an interim report and evaluation of this program on January 15, and April 1, 1969. 
A final report is to be submitted by July 1, 1960. The reports shall cover the 
following: 

(1) Schools: 
(a) Applications filed during month. 
(b) Applications approved during month. 
(c) Applications disapproved during month. 
(d) Cost for month. 
(e) Authorizations withdrawn during month. 
(f) Average daily number of lunches served. 
(2) Welfare: 
(a) Cases investigated during month. 
(b) Other arrangements made. 
(3) Joint: 
Narrative discussion of program: special problems, analysis of 
data, general effectiveness, and so forth. 
By order of the Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 
G. M. Tuornett, Secretary to the Board. 
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TABLE 1.—Families interviewed by action recommended and color 
Y 











| Color 
Action recommended Total | : oar 
W hite Nonwhite Not 
| | reported 
een . —- — - - — 
Total families_____ vin een Ione 350 | 14 | 331 | 5 
To continue free school lunch vate Se se | 333 | 12 320 | 1 
Not to continue free school lunch — 1 ; 1 Sacer aee 
No action recommended !_________- ; 16 | 2 | 10 | 4 
! Families either left jurisdiction or withdrew request for free lunch. 
TABLE 2.—Families interviewed, by number of persons, number of children in 
families, and color 
Persons Children 
Number in family a —— 
Total White Nonwhite Total White Nonwhite 
Total families. _- = | 333 12 320 333 12 320 
1 3 13 : 13 
2 6 6 28 7 26 
3 19 19 30 l 29 
26 2 24 35 1 34 
5 31 l 30 38 z 36 
6 26 2 24 5s 4 53 
aiaae 41 l 40) 15 l 4 
es 5 4 46} 13 1 42 
9 FO 1 40 24 24 
10 39 1 38 9 9 
ll ° - 45 45 10 10 
Total individuals ‘ 12,545 83 2, 454 1,915 60 1, 849 


Data on color for 1 family was not reported with 8 persons and 6 children. 


TABLE 3.—Families interviewed, by number of children in school, number of children 
receiving free lunches, and color 


Attending school Receiving free lunch 


Number of children in family 


Total White Nonwhite Total White Nonwhite} 
Total families............- scoala 1 333 12 320 333 12 320 
1 28 2 81 l 79 
2 57 5 51 86 7 79 
3 62 € 62 77 l 76 
{ Po. 75 5 70 5] 2 49 
5. 54 1 53 238 l 27 
6 32 l 31 Ss s 
7 16 16 2 2 
8 7 ; 7 _ stares 
9 . 2 oa 2 ‘i 
10 or more oe 
ee CEE cc ccntinckaunecdian 11,276 41 1, 233 890 31 | 858 


! Data on color for 1 family with 2 children attending school and 1 receiving free lunch was not reported, 
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TABLE 4.—Families interviewed, by presence of parents 








Presence of parents Number of 
families 
a setciiletl dala cia tatibimiedieth sects dainaitaianenapaeap te be teibes eabeslivanstions 333 
Both parents in home-_---_- lhe a a lillian tee ca ea ae 208 
ek pds ocinn eankawonias ous semehabaaans 104 
ed a nidiaipiadhihieledsacemainbmennobipmioniabemibeiwen 7 
a deci winked sean lateerinndipdhetalics Raise Lecbid wiih aaiounonniaioe di baniebaamaetiee 14 


SS 


1 Families in these instances are those of grandparents, aunts, uncles, foster parents, etc. 


TaBLe 5.—Families interviewed, by number having a major problem or problems in 
addition to inadequate income 











Problem Number of 
families 

ae ccademenenstntn behead phi eew Piha iiaiaawees ae Saciawine 1 333 
RR tit dine wa passat quinn anne edswnenenacaemnocwns eacmn eebene a 333 
ES | ea eee i ae a 106 
Inadequate personality of parent___-...........------- See heed heater aie Sa Naiatestea 64 
Poor health of child or children................------- ‘ Wind since iidainvie westaends 51 
Pressures of employment... haben k pandenadirdhicek teed peep onten adaedtndiag de ibid bie wine = 42 
Poor management--------_- . in 37 
Alcoholism... cpa anninaiiene 24 
Lack of parental interest -..-.........-...-.--....-.- 17 
CS EE I ee a ee . 25 





1 Total is less than sum of entries since some families have 2 or more major problems. 
2 Includes large medical bills due to prolonged illness, low educational level, inadequ ate housing, etc. 


TABLE 6.—Families interviewed, by monthly income at time of interview 





Monthly income Number of 
families 





SN is halin inde cries atthe st teks Riccaataati bali nies } hia kuaasdéesadewuudeuaties 333 





No income. .---.------- i ; Pe KGAR WERE HSRER EOS REREEUSas LESS Keadasgwammneeiss 10 
Under $100___----- alae : wes fodiens = ee . cal 18 
{Ae . re : 7 sist shcwt Seati i 33 
SS ae MAKEN ESh ees Keneedeheerwesesscouneeneee betes Seocacere 76 
a —_ ihtinniaeatipnknknidbechhndohatibetn soon Seb whe eiabae 2 
$250 to $299_.......-- make ; ao Ated ‘ pegaha diipatanines oiphnsasoies POR AR 7 
IDS eiidaasenusacctescuusscn ditivpiRhsitckSs ctabawwEeRaReewe . een 47 
te Seine bd a cd ci Siege oaen ep nanaiasheesas shebeaiee : 12 
ae ole anni eh Slt eee ee Saw e belied bean wie waddGenica > 6 
No fixed income__-_. 4 
Not reported___------ 3 mane 4 ses sa 1 
Median income. - ----- ; i canbe ds Secgebicind api ae ites ari lets tls accuses sie ta eee $225 
TABLE 7.—Families interviewed, by identity of wage earners in the family 
Wage earner Number of 


families 





Total families _--- 





libata acca iiienian enh cinta ti eet eT eer 333 
No wage earner ___- laa ti la Ri ine es ate eee ee aa 61 
Father ; De les Risheeteiiet ead ; 175 
Mother -_. : aioe Rs CLS ETS BASS ERT) eee ee peamenane 66 
Both father and mother etantidiisi anciabddes icine a ere Rae ard se cmiae 14 
Person other than parents---- itn sneha asda a atebcaws ae eeeicg a 17 


yj eweywem s 
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TABLE 8.—Families interviewed, by character of employment of wage earners 








Character of employment Number of 

families 
—$ 
OD. 4..  wemcke apaeweanen Genie on be besauiiis Gib bhnieis aaa 333 
cin Samnnrcedelaghibeatawi~wsmbonaSmeannniawes : scaslinsaia ahha tated 61 
Intermittent ------ pedeewieeeeee aa eniedenciacenates eS 3 54 
ina egdcndeagiued cinbbennniakahdeehwabsd cue eueewen bonnes 11 
Regular- -------- wan ranean recerennwan eeermesnesneneenescnnennsses a pea 207 


TaBLE 9.—Families interviewed, by length of residence in the District of Columbia 








Length of residence Number of 
families 

ML ING bck cle cee tie ket ee eee ee ee eeeee bee 333 

rE 85 Sodan deantaaneeswens 1 
Ct aaa sc bachehndeduuiseede ennenl Ser cntainheit en = | 22 
dint cnineekieieouwenmninaniiadinddaeoe oth Sckiieapetcdekt : 43 
ee son Sai Si dc tlle th a a nt athlete die = thdhin kskedibdel 35 
inca Ab atek ahi aah p apie eminem non ela Bice . 7 a 48 
20 to 24 years.......- beuas eel a (inane pais eee : ieee 2 27 
25 years or more......---- ino LB sain Soares lhc be Ah ek At 6 bates Chee hla ened obs Ue Raphi nein cai , . =. 1 137 
I hci n ue asedg onndtpseidh aegis sick Lpciaeeatnas oe ecae 20 








1 Includes 114 families who are lifelong residents. 


TaBLE 10.—Families interviewed, by current or previous service from Public 
Assistance Division 





Service from Public Assistance Division | Number of 
families 
| 
DI ttt) reek his ete atte tacedas anammuh< evedae deseues 333 
prep naown 60 Public Amistenes DIGisiOn. - ons no conden c cde wewnnedce 195 
Previously known to Public Assistance Division: 
nag Ra eaten ie anos ated ann lina en Sane ane onc ane 84 
Case closed_.... ard a are cachet a Roche ‘ _ 48 
Currently known to Public Assistance Division..__.........-......--..----- auhenine ae 6 


TABLE 11.—Families interviewed, by number of persons in family and number of 
rooms in dwelling unii occupied by family 


Number of families occupying specified number of rooms 
Number of persons in Total 




















family families | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9or |Unknown 
more 
Total families-- --.-- 333 20 27| 39 65 40 91); 19 8 12 12 
——---|——-—— | _— — - 

MUR ddcnccmswwenandnkeeiekonk edd ieadunslonnpns lawsipaclbslls siasaaee ebtiasola dhcm sence Roane See einnied aac apres 
Diba kknapkaesceneen 6 2 res akineone eles bean eine sie 1 ie 1 
Bonse 19 aes 5 5 6 2 1 . ae 
Seligdeonusasrohencddcdabe 26 6 6 6 3 1 OC binies ta badcsce locenshpebeeoes sean 

i tekiatunomhnnisang he 31 2 5 8 8 3 Fe te sm Gs Beni aids sn snhsom alpen aiaile 
Deedes dakaccscendd sed 27 pee 6 7 5 Witece ek oedema 1 
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TABLE 12.—Families interviewed, by monthly rent paid 


tent Number of 
families 


Total families 333 

Rent free__. 13 
Under $35 | 34 
$35 to $49___ 52 
$50 to $64 | R& 
$65 to $79 84 
$80 to $04 26 
$95 or more | 
Not reported ; 15 
Senator Morse. What about the ability of the mother or whoever 


has charge of preparing the food? What about her ability re prepare 
the food? I remember, under your previous testimony you pointed 
out that there is a need for a welfare worker to go into the home in 
some instances and teach the women how to prepare the food. Did 
you find that was true? 

Mr. SHea. Yes. You recall, Senator, we have this surplus food 
program that has been in existence for slightly over 2 years now. And 
in cooperation with the nutritionist of the Health Department, Mrs. 
Earle, and the nutritionist of the Public Assistance Department of 
the Department of Public Welfare, we have been conducting classes 
in the various churches and provide facilities in the community, and 
we are hoping that an ever-increasing number of mothers will come to 
these classes so that they can not only use the surplus food in the most 
intelligent fashion, but use whatever source of money they have for 
the purchasing of food so that the meals are adequately and nutrition- 
ally prepared. for the family—plus, of course, the very extensive 
training program which is in the schools—which carries over, I think, 
from the child into the { family, that has also helped the development 
of better meals for the family. 

Senator Morse. I am also interested, Mr. Shea, in how many of 
these people are employable, first, how many male members of the 
family are employable, and how many of the women might be employ- 
able for certain types of work if it were available to them. 

Mr. Sura. I think our report also indicates that most of the family 
had some monthly income, not all had a wage earner in the family. 
Among them there was no wage earner in 61 families. In 175 families 
the father was the principal wage earner, and in 66 families the mother 
was the principal wage earner. And in 14 families both parents were 
employed. 

Senator Morse. In some of our testimony last year, the evidence 
showed that in many of these welfare family cases we were dealing 
with employable people in some instances, but they were completely 
unskilled, and, therefore, their employment was limited to manual, 
odd-job employment in many instances, and the employment demands 
for that type of worker didn’t equal the availability of the supply of 
manpower. Is that still the case? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, that is true. For the most part these families are 
marginal families, and employment opportunities, because of the lack 
of education and experience and training, are naturally limited. 
Many of them are affected, of course, by the particular season of the 
year, or whether there is a particular building boom or lack of build- 
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ing boom in the community. They always exist in a very precarious 
position in terms of employment, and if there is any slight cutback in 
construction, or if there is any extensive bad weather, they are the 
first victims of such a cutback. For the most part, they live pretty 
much hand to mouth, and the incomes which they are able to obtain, 
even for those who work on a continuing basis, are hardly able to meet 
the needs of their families. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. 

Do we have any further testimony from your associates? 

(No response. ) 

coadheya Morse. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Clarence E. Fisher, president of the 
Northwest Settlement House. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLARENCE E. FISHER, VICE PRESIDENT, 
NORTHWEST SETTLEMENT HOUSE 


Senator Morse. It is like old times, Mrs. Fisher, when you come 
before the committee. 

Mrs. Fisher. But happy new times, I think. 

Senator Morse and members of the committee, I am Mrs. Clarence 
E. Fisher, acting president of the Northwest Settlement House, lo- 
cated in the center of the second precinct where most families are very 
large and all incomes very low and insecure. Our house was one of 
those institutions that knew there really were children for whom there 
was no lunch at home and so we set up the ‘‘bagged’”’ school lunch 
program for 70 children in our two neighboring public elementary 
schools. That was in 1957-58. In 1958-59 as individuals we of the 
board helped to raise money to make it possible for our public schools 
to furnish a lunch to about 750 children. This year, 1959-60, is a 
year of progress. Thanks to your interest and leadership, Senator 
Morse, which secured a $266,000 appropriation item in the District 
budget, about 2,500 children who needed food secured a free lunch, 
either hot or bagged, in about 19 schools last week. This does not 
change the basic causes of the lack of food but it does relieve the pangs 
of hunger and does make children more teachable. 

We would like to tell you how the project is progressing in our area, 
in the two schools where we did our demonstration work. 

The principals both said that they have had their recommendations 
of children who needed lunches accepted by the Welfare Department. 
And that is good, for as a former teacher I know it is not difficult to 
find out that the listless, thumbsucking child is hungry. We pro- 
vided 35 bagged lunches for the children in Bundy School. This 
year, 34 are getting lunches. At Scott-Montgomery School we pro- 
vided 35 lunches, this week 46 are getting lunches and 1 more will 
be added next Monday. The lunches are good, both the children 
and principal agree. 

The Seott-Montgomery children go with a teacher to the Shaw 
Junior High School about five blocks away for their hot lunch. The 
Bundy School children go with a teacher to the Martha Washington 
Vocational School about four blocks away. Good as these hot lunches 
are both our principals feel it would be much better if the children 
were given the bagged lunch with milk to be eaten in the Scott- 
Montgomery School. And they had these three reasons for so em- 
phatics ally saying so. 
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First, and most important, it is humiliating for many of the children, 
especially the older, larger boys and girls to march to another school 
some blocks away for lunch. There are children and families that 
do not accept the lunch much as it is needed because of pride. People 
new to desperate poverty hate being humiliated. I need not talk 
more about this. We do not want to raise children or make families 
so accustomed to relief that they lose a sense of pride in wanting to 
take care of themselves. Hunger may force a child to march for food 
but that march can leave some personality scars that time will not 
erase. We have but to think back to our own childhood to under- 
stand this. 

Second, these are poor children from our poorest homes. They lack 
the wearing apparel to guard against the rain, the snow, and the cold 
winds. In inclement weather a march of four or five blocks back and 
forth almost undoes the physical good of the lunch. 

And third, this takes the complete lunch hour of a teacher. True, 
the teachers do rotate this assignment week by week but it means 
that the marching teacher usually begins the afternoon session too 
tired to do her best. And children cannot be sent without a teacher. 
When the children ate the bagged lunch in their own building, lunch 
was over in a few minutes. The teacher was free, the children went 
out to the playground or home. 

On behalf of our children who cannot be here to speak for them- 
selves, 1 want to commend the public school food department for the 
rood lunches and to thank you, Senator Morse, and your committee, 
for your interest and leadership in getting this $266,000 appropriation 
item through Congress for this elementary school free lunch program. 
It is good for those who, needing a lunch, receive it. But not until 
in every school every child who has no lunch at home receives one 
can we stop. The teachers can tell how many more children should 
be added this year. What we saw in the faces of the children as they 
ate their sandwiches, cookies, and fruit makes us determined to con- 
tinue asking for lunches for all the hungry children in all the District 
elementary schools. 

And there is no need to repeat again that a school lunch encourages 
ood attendance, and better attendance makes it possible, of course, 
or the teachers to do a good job of teaching the children. And after 

all, this program is moving forward, and we are just thrilled about it 
and willing to do everything we can to help. 

Senator Morsr. Mrs. Fisher, I am very glad to have this testi- 
mony. I want the record to show that when this committee a few 
years ago made the first hungry children survey in the District of 
Columbia, you were one of the people who so inspired the committee 
to come forward with the recommendations that we made that year. 
This whole movement was started when you showed us the problems 
being met by your neighborhood house. What you demonstrated to 
us as to the need among the children left no room for doubt in the 
minds of the members of this committee that we just had a job to do, 
and we started to do it. Your testimony this morning reinforces the 
observation that Dr. Hanson made in regard to the walking of these 
children from one school to another school in order to get their lunch. 

I want to say I think you are in a particularly good position as a 
nonofficial witness, so to speak, as far as any connection, either with 
the District government or with the school organization, to give this 
reinforcing of the testimony. 
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Now, my own opinion, based upon your testimony and other 
information that I have, is that your conclusions are sound if we can 
provide the facilities in order to make those bag lunches available 
at the school in which the student is in attendance. As Dr. Hanson 
said in his testimony, the main reason it hasn’t been done is the lack 
of delivery facilities, the lack of necessary trucks. I only want to 
say that unless evidence i is brought in that would show me that the 
conclusion I have reached thus far is an unsound one, I am going to 
urge that we get those facilities so that those lune thes can be de- 
livered to the school at which the child is in attendance. 

We may have some differences of opinion as to the psychological 
effects of requiring the student to parade his poverty in a manner 
of speaking. But I have done enough work myself in years gone by 
in this general field to know that one of the most important things 
psychologically is to not make the little children conscious of their 
impoverishment. This psychological characteristic of pride is 
something that not only needs to be preserved and protected, but 
fostered. I think, psychologically, it is desirable that this school 
lunch program just be a matter of course, no attention called to it 
at all, to make it just a part of the daily life of the student in school. 

The last observation I want to make—and I realize the reference 
to it, made by Dr. Hanson, who, I thought, handled it very tactfully, 
but I am in a better position, it seems to me, to emphasize it—I do 
think we ought to stop putting additional burdens on the teachers. 
After all, if they are going to be good teachers they too are entitled to 
relaxation of a lunch’ hour, and they are entitled to be relieved from 
these youngsters at least in the middle of the day. Every parent 
knows how desirable that it is at times, to have a little relief from the 
strain of that constant care considering the bubbling energy that those 
youngsters have. I would like to see us work out the program where 
the teachers aren’t asked to subsidize it by extra labor, because that 
is just as much a subsidy as it is to ask them to make some material 
financial consideration. 

It is my hope that we can work out this program to the mutual 
satisfaction of everyone whereby the burden isn’t placed upon a 
teacher to expend her hour or most of her hour during the noon period, 
or even a half, policing children that have to be marched from one 
school to another three, four, or five blocks away. Your testimony, 
coming from an unbiased source, and being in no way officially 
connected with either the school system or with the District govern- 
ment I think deserves great weight, as I am sure will be true of the 
testimony of some of your associates that I am about to call. 

Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. James E. Lewis, director, Southwest Com- 
munity House. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. LEWIS, JR., EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SOUTHWEST COMMUNITY HOUSE 


Senator Morsn. I can remember very well, Mr. Lewis, when you 
were before me several years ago and you and I bought a pair of shoes 
at the close of your testimony. I don’t know w hether we are going 
to buy any shoes today or not, but [ am anxious to hear your testi- 
mony on this problem. 
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Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I suppose you can again cite to me that there are 
some children who in cold and bad weather can’t get to school in the 
District of Columbia because they lack shoes. 

Mr. Lewis. I am sure that is still one of the problems of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

My name is James E. Lewis, Jr., the executive director of South- 
west Community House, which is located in Southwest Washington, 
one of the areas that are undergoing redevelopment. 

We are happy to say at this time that we have seen many of the 
old dilapidated houses removed, and we have seen new public housing 
built, and we have families living in those houses. So we do have 
something of a new Southwest. 

[I want to thank Senator Morse for inviting me again to testify be- 
fore this committee on the problems of hungry children of the District 
of Columbia. And this committee is to be commended for providing 
funds for establishing the free lunch program in the elementary 
schools. 

The Department of Education and the Department of Public 
Welfare should also be commended for setting up this program in 
our elementary schools. 

It is very encouraging to me to see what can be done in the District 
of Columbia when citizens demand that a problem be attacked by 
the Department of Public Welfare and the Department of Public 
Schools. 

We were told many times in the early stages of this fight that 
nothing could be done, but today we see that much has been accom- 
plished in this field. 

I have participated in and observed the operation of the free lunch 
program in the Southwest from its beginning to today. As of yester- 
day, I marched along with the youngsters from one of the elementary 
schools to the nearest junior high sc chool, had lunch with them, and 
marched back. I saw approximately 4 50 youngsters in Southwest 
Washington that are receiving free lunches daily. If it had not been 
for your committee and its work in acquiring the funds for this pro- 
gram we would not have it, and we would not see and would not 
witness these 450 youngsters receiving free lunches today. 

We realize that’ there are many more in the District of Columbia 
that need this kind of program, there are many that are not receiving 
the free lunch program but could well benefit from a lunch program 
in the schools. 

As I said before, we have made some inroads into this problem. 
However, there are still many, many things that can be done. 

As pointed out by others, the problem that I see, and the thing 
that should be corrected in the free lunch program, is this marching 
from the elementary schools to the junior high schools and back. 1 
would like to share with you three comments that I heard yeste rday 
as I marched along. One was that it was “The march of poverty”; 
second, “The breadline’’; third, “The hunger march’’. It is the 
youngsters that are being labored with these comments. This is the 
point 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion, Mr. Lewis, that by following 
our present procedure we are also unfortunately, at the same time, 
doing some psychological injury to some of these children? 
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Mr. Lewis. Yes, I certainly agree with that. 

The second factor is that the teachers are being also labored because 
they have to lead the march. Again, this is a tremendous task. It 
took us exactly 55 minutes yesterday to do the job of policing the 
lines, seeing that the voungsters are safe, keeping down disturbances, 
helping in the cafeteria, seeing that the kids did not drop their trays, 
et cetera. It is my honest epinion that if we are going to continue 
this kind of program, then it is not doing what we as citizens antici- 
pate. We hoped that this program would not only provide food, but 
it would provide a source of training and education for these voung- 
sters. Again, this one little incident of marching, I feel, is deterring 
this kind of program. 

So it is my recommendation and my hope that in the near future 
we can have the bag lunches brought into the elementary schools, 
not only as free lunches for the youngsters that are receiving the free 
lunch program, but for all of the children that attend our elementary 
schools. We feel that one lunch a day, if we can assure that child 
who is getting that, we can then feel sure that this child will have at 
least one good meal for 5 days a week. And we hope that we can work 
in that direction. 

Thank you again, Senator Morse, for inviting me. And we stand 

‘eady to do all that we can to help this program along and feed the 
many more hundreds of voungsters in the District of Columbia that 
I feel need food. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much, Mr. Lewis. You may be 
sure that I shall call you before the committee again in the future, 
because | am looking to you and Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. Williams and 
Mrs. Lesser and others that are working in these neighborhood houses 
as sort of my unofficial aides in keeping the committee informed as 
this program progresses. 

I have already stated that I share your point of view that we ought 
to try to get the bag lunches delivered to the schools as soon as possible. 
I take the position that even though we have to follow our present 
procedure to get the food to their stomachs, it is better than no food 
at all. But I do think that we have got to look also to this matter 
of psychology too, and bring some relief procedurally to the present 
program, and also some relief to the teachers. 

I want to thank your very much. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Ethel James Williams, executive 
director, Southeast Neighborhood House. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ETHEL JAMES WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, SOUTHEAST NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY MISS ANN HOPEWELL 


Senator Morse. We are very glad to have you with us, Mrs. 
Williams. 

Mrs. Winutams. Thank you, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. You may proceed in your own way. 

Mrs. Wiuuiams. Senator Morse and the committee, I am extremely 
happy to have this opportunity to appear before you again. 

I would like to turn the testimony over to one of our young people 
of the settlement house. I think this gives her an opportunity to do 
her community work. And she is a young lady who has grown up in 
our settlement house. This is Miss Ann Hopewell. 
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Senator Morse. We are very happy to have her with us. 

Mrs. WiuuiaMs. She will give the testimony. 

Senator Morsre. You may proceed. 

Miss Hopewe tu. Senator Morse and members of the committee, 
my name is Ann Hopewell. I am 19 years old, and a girls worker at 
Southeast Neighborhood House. 

This, however, is not my first association with the house. I have 
lived all my life in the southeast section of Washington, and during my 
grade school years I was a regular participant of the program as a 
Brownie, a Girl Scout, and a member of the other children’s interest 
groups and classes at the house. 

At the age of 16 I began to work as a senior counselor with the 
day-camp program. 

Following this I became a teacher with the Saturday Dance Work- 
shop. 

Since September of this vear I have been going to school in the 
evening and working with the 6- to 12-year-old girls at the neighbor- 
hood house. 

Many of the children who are involved in the school lunch pro- 
eram in our Southeast area were children with whom I have worked 
or am working currently. This week we took a sampling of 45 of 
our children; that is, about a third of our current membership of 
6- to 12-year-olds. Of this number 11 are receiving free lunches, 
and 3 additional children are planning to apply this week. Of the 
31 children who are not receiving the lunches, 13 are members of 
the house day-camp program, 17 either go home for lunch or bring 
their lunches to school, and 1 child is a half-day student who eats 
her lunch before she leaves home in the afternoon. 

There are approximately 2,000 elementary age children in our 
area. Of this number, 299 are receiving the free lunches. School 
officials with whom we have talked generally feel that additional 
applications will continue to come in for some time, as more families 
find out about the program. They feel too that the program is a 
worthwhile one, with the food being attractively prepared and en- 
joved by the children. 

To date, there has been no evidence of waste of any kind by the 
children. 

One school official observed that attendance had picked up among 
most of the children receiving lunches. 

We at southeast house have been much interested in the reaction 
of the children who are a part of the program who plan to apply this 
week. We have noted that several children from one family who 
receive lunches are much livelier and much more interested partici- 
pants in our house programs than they have previously been. On the 
other hand, we note the enthusiasm of sever “a other children who will 
be applying within the next day or two. 

Both families received food baskets at Christmastime from our 
agency. The latter family, incidentally, consists of the mother and 
five children. The husband is not in the home and does not contribute 
to the support of the family. For these children the lunch program 
is a real blessing. 

On the whole, we would certainly say that the school lunch program 
is indeed a worthwhile and needed program. We would hope that it 
would be possible to retain it and expand it as the need might arise. 
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Senator Morse. Miss Hopewell, I want to say that you are an 
excellent witness. 

And I think I ought to extend my congratulations to Mrs. Williams. 
If this is a demonstration of the kind of productivity of our neighbor- 
hood houses, I think we ought to get it on the record. 

This has been a very fine presentation, and the material you have 
presented is going to be very helpful to us when we make our report. 

I have only one question, and this bears on the same question that 
I put to Mrs. Fisher and Mr. Lewis. It is the same topic we discussed. 

In your area are all the lunches delivered to the school to which 
the students go, or do they in some instances have to go from one 
school to another to get their lunches? 

Miss Horpewe.u. As far as I know, the lunches are delivered to 
the school. There are only 19 children at one school, and I believe 
those 19 come to the other larger elementary school, but it is only a 
matter of a block or two, they do not have to go to a secondary school 
to get their lunches. 

Senator Morse. Do either you, Miss Hopewell, or Mrs. Williams 
have any other observations on the point that was raised by Mrs. 
Fisher or Mr. Lewis about students going from one school to another 
to get their lunches? 

Mrs. WiuuiaMs. I would say maybe, Senator, about the psycho- 
logical implications of children marching from one school to another. 
We would certainly feel that if arrangements could be made for the 
lunches to be served in the school, it would relieve the burdens on 
the teachers, and it would certainly help in arriving at this type of 
program and giving a child a feeling of belonging rather than being 
pointed out as a child that is getting an extra something. 

Senator Morse. Has it been your experience that the students 
like the bag lunches just as well as the hot lunches? 

Mrs. Wiuutams. Yes, it has. 

Would you agree? 

Miss HopewE ut. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Thank you very much. We are glad to have you 
before us. 

The next witness is Mrs. Lawrence 8S. Lesser. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FRANCES D. LESSER 


Senator Morser. I would like to have the record show that it was 
Mrs. Lesser together with Mrs. Fisher, who some years ago first 
raised before this committee the whole problem of the so-called hun- 
gry children in the District of Columbia. 

And you will recall, Mrs. Lesser, that it was your desire that we 
proceed with that first survey, so we called it, rather than an investi- 
gation. You took us by the hand, figuratively speaking, and led us 
through this problem, to the great edification of this committee. I 
would simply like to take a moment this morning to have this record 

lace the credit where it belongs, and to say that you, Mrs. Fisher and 
Miss Bouchard, deserve special credit for really starting this move- 
ment, the beneficiaries today being these children that are getting 
this food—and through the cooperation of Mr. Shea, the benefici- 
aries are also those families who are getting the surplus food, which 
was one of the products of this first survey. I just wanted again to 
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thank you personally and publicly for what you have done, with this 
social conscience of yours and your associates, in demonstrating that 
this District does have a heart. 

Mrs. Lesser. Thank you very much, Senator Morse. And thank 
you also for the privilege of appearing here today. 

I am Frances D. Lesser, a housewife in Chevy Chase, Md. 

And I, of course, feel that it is largely thanks to you and the work of 
your committee that we can now be here searching for ways to improve 
upon a program that is in being rather than hopelessly struggling to 
get such a program initiated. 

Now that it is started—and I gather that it has had a good start, 
from the reports of Mr. Shea, of Dr. Hansen, and of Mr. Karrick. 
We also have had reports from a number of the other principals them- 
selves. Mrs. Luchs—-Mrs. Wallace Luchs—spoke to the principals 
and teachers in about 20 of the schools that are benefiting from the 
program. And I think you might be interested in some of the off- 
the-record comments that they have made. 

All of the teachers and principals seem to be quite enthusiastic 
about the program. They felt that the children were benefiting in a 
good many ways, and, as Dr. Hansen said, ther work is improving, 
and their attitudes are improving, and they are generally happy in 
having the meals. Many of them commented that the *y had never 
before in their lives had so much good food. And one of the principals 
said that three little girls appeared at her office one day and insisted 
on being allowed to speak to her. And when she saw them they said 
that they really wanted to thank her for such a good lunch. And I 
think that sort of a thing is a very rewarding action. 

A number of principals did suggest, however, that some of these 
foods were unusual and unknown to the children, and they are making 
an attempt in the schools to get them familiar with the foods. They 
said—one of the principals reported that the first time they had 
Spanish rice the children didn’t eat it very well. So that in the 
class that next week they had a demonstration of the different ways 
you could serve rice, and the children themselves made up a helping 
of Spanish rice. And then the next week they all ate it beautifully. 

This just emphasizes, I think, one of the educational aspects of 
the program. The children are learning about good nutritional 
foods. And they are also having the opportunity of sitting down 
at a table and participating in a meal as it is normally served in a 
family, but as so few of them actually have any experience of. 

There is, of course, the problem of the bag lunch as against the 
walk-in lunch. We found in our experience down at Syphax School 
that it was a very serious problem walking these children from one 
school to another. The psychological problem did affect the older 
children, it didn’t affect the younger children so much. The problem 
of adequate clothing was one that we found very serious. And I 
know one of our side jobs was to round up galoshes, rubbers, rain- 
coats, and so forth. 

It is particularly acute during the snowy weather. I know we had 
a problem of trying to help these children over puddles. You also 
have to recognize that some of the children will jump in the puddles 
even though they have only sneakers on, and then we would worry 
as to whether they were going to catch pneumonia as the result of 
their lunch. 
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The problem, of course, as the schools have pointed out, is one of 
getting the bags transported to the school. Before this program 
started I suggested at one point seeing whether the trucks of commer- 
cial merchants, the refrigerated trucks of commercial merchants 
could be used after they had taken the things to market. And at 
that time we couldn’t tell what at what times it would be necessary 
to use the trucks, so that we couldn’t talk to them on an intelligent 
basis. I wonder now whether that might be used as a supplemental 
means of transporting additional bag lunches, since now they have 
had experience of half a year with the program and know a little bit 
more what the time element would be. 

The teachers and the principals also pointed out that there were 
quite a few cases where the children were being deprived of the bene- 
fits of the program because of pride, either their own pride, or the 
pride of their families. We found this in our programs down at 
Barney Neighborhood House. We also found it when we had this 
Syphax School and Greenleaf School program. 

On the other hand, we have found that there have been some inci- 
dental benefits from it. There is at least one father who put on his 
hat and went out and got a job rather than sign the slip saying that 
his kid needed the lunch. 

I have urged previously, and I will urge again, that the program be 
extended to cover children who need the lunch, either because their 
parents, both ene are working, or because they live too far away 
from school, or because they have the pride that will prevent them 
from participaking in a purely charity program. I think that if this 
extension were made, and children could pay up to their ability to 
pay for a lunch, either in whole or in part, it would not only give them 
the benefit of the lunch, but it would also take the stigma away from 
the children who are now getting it purely as charity. 

We felt that it was bad, even with our programs which were paid 
for by charitable contributions. I feel very strongly that it has no 
part in a public program. I can understand that, in starting, it is 
necessary to start with the greatest need first and build up. But | 
think as soon as possible it should be extended to cover more—to 
cover all of the children who in any way need the lunch, either for 
financial or other reasons. 

I also feel strongly that any funds that are appropriated should not 
be taken out of other educational needs of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

I know that it is not necessary to say that to you, but I know that 
in Congress in some of the other sessions it has come out that money 
might be taken out of the other needs of the Board of Education. 

Senator Morse. That is a very important piece of testimony to 
have in the record so that we can refer to it as coming from someone 
who is not connected in any way with the school system. 

Mrs. Lesser. I think the events of the past few years in the inter- 
national field alone have shown how important it is to have every 
possible improvement made in the schools. 

[ was originally very much opposed to spending any money on social 
workers to screen the children who were to get the lunch. And from 
one point of view I think the evidence has proven that the teachers 
and the principals themselves have been the best judges of who needed 
the lunch. There have been very few cases that have been recom- 
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mended to the Department of Public Welfare by them where the 
lunch has been denied as the result of the request of the Department 
of Public Welfare. I feel that the examination of these families by 
the Department of Public Welfare has been a great service, because it 
has disclosed a number of cases where help could be given to rehabili- 
tate families. I know it has come to my attention through other 
sources that some of these families have really begun to pull them- 
selves together. And that alone, | think, is worth the effort that has 
been put into it. 

Senator Morse. [| commend you for that testimony, Mrs. Lesser, as 
indicative of your fairness. I remember very well your testimony 
before. I, too, have been interested in what the evidence is disclosing 
this morning. It seems to me that there have been several benefits 
from participation of the welfare people. It has obviously increased 
the cooperation between the school system and the Welfare Depart- 
ment, which is highly to be desired, and it has given a better under- 
standing of the problems of each group. I think it particularly has 
made it possible for the school authorities to be of assistance to the 
welfare authorities on family problems as well as on the problems of 
children. That type of a cooperative program, I think, should be 
encouraged and enhanced. I think you have been exceedingly fair 
and very fine in the statement you have just made. 

Mrs. Lesser. I also think that it is due te the work of the committee 
in the past 3 years that the number of families that apparently need 
this additional help of the school-lunch program has been so greatly 
curtailed. If I remember correctly, in 1957, when you had your first 
hearing, the estimate of the teachers at that time was upward of 10,000 
children needed a school lunch. The latest report is that only 4,800 
now need it. I think that it is largely due to the beginning of the 
surplus food program, to raising the budget to meet the current ex- 
penses on a 100-percent basis rather than the 78-percent basis of mini- 
mum subsistence as it was then, and also to such provisions as having 
the department pay a mother who has been deserted the full amount 
that she needed and not deducting the amount that the father had 
been ordered to pay whether he had paid it or not. 

I think that all of these things are contributing materially to the 
welfare of these marginal families, and have cut down the great need 
thai was felt at that time. And for that I am deeply grateful. 

I have one more problem. It goes slightly beyond the purpose of 
this hearing. And that is the problem of again trying to get the wel- 
fare provisions changed so that help can be given to a family where 
there is an employable adult, if that family needs help either because 
the father is unemployed, the father or mother, or because they are 
not making enough to meet the minimum subsistence needs of the 
children. Mr. Shea in his report on public assistance in the District 
of Columbia has pointed out that the father who sees his family in 
need had only the alternative of deserting them in order to make the 
children eligible for relief at the present time. I think the spiritual 
cost in broken homes to both the children and the community in such 
circumstances is incalculable, and also it is very expensive from the 
point of view of our taxes. 

There has been in the past—well, the year 1958 was the one that 
Mr. Shea used—there was an increase in the number of cases of aid 
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to dependent children in the United States generally of 7 percent. In 
the District of Columbia there was an increase of 24 percent. In the 
United States generally the number of families where it was necessary 
because of the absence of the father, either for desertion or separation 
or divorce, and so forth, was 67 percent, and in the District of Colum- 
bia it was 77 percent. 

Now, our receiving homes and the foster homes in the District 
have been strained beyond the breaking point for several years 
in caring for these children at great expense. And the Department 
of Public Welfare has pointed out that this is now an attempt to 
lock the stable after the horse is gone, that increasing numbers of 
preschool children and school children who do not have normal home 
lives are being cared for in welfare institutions. 

The very nature of our public assistance program is that its in- 
fluence to rehabilitate and restore people to economic self-depend- 
ence is largely negatived by those provisions in the welfare code. 

So that I can earnestly hope that something will be done to change 
that in the near future. 

However, to return to the school lunch program, it is meeting a 

reat need in helping the children who are in present distress. And 

i can only echo the statement of one of the teachers who reported 
to Mrs. Luchs that they “daily thank God and Senator Morse for 
the school lunch program.”’ 

Thank you. 

Senator Morse. We are very glad to have you testify, Mrs. Lesser. 
Tam not qualified at the present time to evaluate the recommendations 
but we might work out an arrangement with the commercial truck 
operators to deliver some of this food. But I am sure that Dr. 
Hansen and the officials will take note of your recommendations 
and look into them and see if it will not be possible to work out such 
a program at less than the present cost. 

Mrs. Lesser. I was just raising this point. 

Senator Morsgs. Thank you very much. 

I understand that Mrs. Wallace Luchs is in the room, but was not 
going to testify. If Mrs. Luchs has anything she wants to add in the 
way of supplement, I would be glad to have her put it in the record. 
She is always a welcome witness before the committee. 

Is there any other witness who would like to testify? 

Mrs. Lesser. I don’t think Mrs. Luchs is here, Senator Morse, 
but she has a report which she submitted to Mr. Lee. 

Senator Morse. We will be glad to receive that report. 

Are there any other witnesses present who wish to testify or who 
wish to supplement their testimony this morning? 

If not, I shall recess the hearing until such time as the President 
sends up his budget and the Commissioners and the school authorities 
have had further opportunity to implement that program and are in 
& position to make further recommendations to the committee. 

I want to say to all concerned that this committee is really at your 
service, because this is a cooperative program as far as I am con- 
cerned, and I feel that by working together we are going to be able to 
convince the Congress that the program deserves whatever financial 
support is necessary to implement it. And I want to thank each and 
every one of you for the help that you are giving the committee. And 
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I also want to tell you that I think you deserve a great deal ot credit 
for the progress that has already been made. 

We stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to the 
call of the Chair.) 


District oF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Washington, D.C.. January 21, 1960. 
SENATOR WAYNE MorsgE, 
Senate District Committee, 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Morse: Enclosed is the brief statement we would like to have 
included in the reeord. It concerns the school lunch program for indigent ele- 
mentary schoolchildren in the District of Columbia. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
LouIsE 8. STEELE 
Mrs. John L. Steele, 
Legislative Chairman, District of Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


LuNcH PROGRAM FOR INDIGENT ELEMENTARY SCHOOLCHILDREN 


We have read with great interest the superintendent’s “Interim Report and 
Evaluation of the Elementary Needy Lunch Program as of December 31, 1959” 

In answer to the general inquiries we have directed to the principals and PTA 
presidents in some of the schools of our eight area councils we have received com- 
ments which strongly verify the thorough report submitted by Dr. Carl Hansen. 
The positive aspects regarding the children’s health, school performance, and 
attendance were repeated. There were also enthusiastic comments on the quality 
of the lunches served from paper bags. The only expressions of concern were in 
regard to children who would be eligible for this program but were not participat- 
ing from what seemed to be a matter of pride. 

With this positive report in hand following 59 days of operation, we wish to 
support the expansion of the program to cover the cost of feeding an estimated 


4,800 children now considered the total number in need of such a program. How- 
ever, we urgently repeat our stand of last year, that funds be forthcoming from a 
separate appropriation and not from the proposed educational budget of the 
District of Columbia schools. 
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